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The First Family of Yiddish 


fyvE Sinclair 

IfcBrolhersSJnger 

I7fop. Allison and Busby. £8.95. 


LJ.SWOBR 

Tb Brothers Ashkenazi 
Translated by Joseph Singer 
t?0pp. Allison and Busby. £9.95. 
08 0315174 

Esther Kreitman 

Deborah . _ 

Translated by Maurice Carr 

» at3 ' 95 ' 

■Dtrgroyser koved, vos dl shvedishe 
ibdemi not mir ongeton, iz oykh an 
uuikenung fun yldish - a loshn fun 
•pies, on a' land, on grenetsen, nisht 
Mfatlist fun keyn shum melukhe." 
Wilh this, the first Yiddish sentence 
Mr spoken at a Nobel Prize-riving 
ceremony, Isaac Bashevis Singer 
accepted the award for Literature as an 
honour conferred not only upon him as 
i distinguished and distinctive author, 
hot “also upon the Yiddish language; 
i language of the Diaspora, without 
i country, without frontiers, and 
unsupported by any state". This 
happened on December 8, 1978. Many 
nan before, Bashevis’s brother Israel 
Joshua had tried to renounce that 

a page, publicly proclaiming that he 
ceased lobe a Yiddish writer- only 
to find that the language would not let 
him be, that he haa to return to it if he 
wanted to say what he knew he must. 
As (or Bashevis (let us call him by that 
name, adapted from that of his mother, 
ad refer to his elder brother a£ 
“Joshua”), he never lost his conviction 
that even if the majority of his readers 
bigeaed his works in translation, he 
himself would ever be bound to the 
robily expressive language whose 
(faun Aad to often been proclaimed. 
“When I came to this country", he said 
to an American questioner in 1975, 

I told the editor of the Jewish Dally 
Forward , where I applied for a job, 
that I would like a steady job. He 
didn't see how this was possible, 
since in five or ten years Yiddish 
wiuld be gone. Then he gave me an 
assignment, and lt‘s already forty 
years since I asked for that job, and 
the paper is still there and wc still 
nave Yiddish readers and young 
people studying Yiddish. From a 


logical point of view Yiddish should * 
have been dead two hundred years 
ago. But from the same point of view 
not a thread should be left of the 
Jewish people. Just the same, here 
we are ... . 

The titles of the Singers' novels and 
stories are so memorable that writers 
of biographies and critical studies are 
constantly tempted to adapt them. The 
Spinoza of Market Street has suggested 
The Spinoza of Canal Street; The 
Magician of Lublin is responsible for 
The Magician of West 86th Street ; and 
now we nave a new critical study which 
alludes to The Brothers Ashkenazi by 
calling itself The Brothers Singer. 
Ironically enough, however, the very 
first sentence ofthe first chapter reads: 
M Pinchos Mendel and Bathsheba had 
four children: Esther, Joshua, 

Bashevis and Moshe." There was a 
sister, then, and one who, as it turns 
out, plays a not unimportant part in 
Clive Sinclair's narrative. She too was a 
writer; and her precariously balanced 
(and sometimes unbalanced) 
personality made her an important 
model for such characters as the 
hysteric Rekhele in Bashevis’s Satan in 
Goray. Is it too fanciful to see in these 
Singer siblings, with their varied 
talents and constitutions, something of 
a Bronte constellation, with inverted 
genders, of course, and transported 
from Haworth parsonage to the family 
of a Polish rabbi? In that constellation 
Bashevis, whose Imagination veers 
towards the strange ana weird, who is 
ever fasdnated by psychological 
extremes and suggestions of the 
supernatural, coulastand for Emily; 
Joshua, more realistic but by no means 
unromantic, for Charlotte; and Esther, 
of course, for poor Branwell. 

Whether the youngest brother. 
Moshe, would in tne end have turned 
writer too and have come to take on 
some correspondence to Anne, it is 
impossible to say - the Nazi murderers 
cut him off in his youth along with 
millions of Others. How exciting It 
would be, however; if someone 
suddenly turned up a long-forgotten, 
clearly autobiographical novel from 


S. S. Prawer 

has also collaborated on versions of became estranged from the world of' to those Jews who seize their chance 

works by his uncle Bashevis. The their eiders through contact with and break with tradition; however, 

Singers have the finest family tradition, secular learning and literature, with the power of this initial image 

in modern Yiddish literature. Darwinism, with socialism and wilh already suggests their fate. 

Clive Sinclair uses Esther's novel to JlJSSSi Jin'S The mention of Bellow in the last 

excellent effect to supplement the |[°™ ca j? c t h- r sfrrnSltrf quotation is characteristic; Sinclair 

three explicitly autobiographical works 51 j * n , arrat Vt, several times throws his protagonists' 

published by Joshua and Bashevis: Of mar y ia 8? m Ber in and Antwerp that WQ ^ j nt0 re )j e f by comparing it with 

c World That Is No More, In My ^ J! writings by Perets, t. J? Zeviu 

Father's Court, and A Littie Boy m (‘‘Tashrak"), Abraham Cahan, Henry 

Search of God. His own 5^ C vnrl° U wh*!? . Roth, or Nathanael West. The same 
accomplishment as a novelist stands „ . T iVjS’.,', enierea inc quotation also serves to indicate liow 

him in good stead: the Singers’ parents successfully Sinclair relates the 

and grandparents, as well as tne four as professona wntere and Singers' fictions to one another: he 

siblings themselves, become living lou . 1 . tarings together, not only The Manor 

presences as well-chosen quotations- Clive Sinclair’s narrative skill serves land / he Brothers Ashkenazi, but also 
are interspersed with spare but always him equally well when he introduces \Yoshe Kalb, The Gentleman from 
telling comment. Hie rural and urban his subjects fiction , Esther’s firstnovel 'Cracow, and Satan in Goray, with 
landscapes through which these figures (the only one discussed at all) eels mutually Illuminating effect. It is all 
move, especially in their days in somewhat short shrift in The Brothers jdorto succinctly and economically, and 
Poland, are evoked with elegance and Singer, where it is used mainly as in such a way that the reader Is 
a clarity that recall the photographs of no autobiographical document. (This stimulated to exert his own critical 
Roman Vishniac, which have brief treatment is usefully supple- faculties along suggested lines. 

I.. _ _ J LI_L wiantarl in Cvfinlalr’c iMfv/uInrtlnn tA tlia •■■nil ! ma J jwmm ma A n fliA 


appended to The Brothers Singer. 
Constantly and (for the most part) 
unforcedly, narrated fact and 


from the works discussed, and . U s to reflect on other speaking names: 
description is constantly combined -as fhe name “Lerner", given to the 


clearly aut __ 

Branwell's hand! But, mutatls 
mutandis, that is precisely what Clive 
Sinclair nnd Virago Books hBve given 
us in their re-issue of Deborah, the first 
novel Esther wrote. “Kreitman" is, of 
course, her married name. Her 
translator is her son, who changed his 
name from Kreitman to Carr, while the 
new translator of The Brothers 
Ashkenazi is Joshua’s son Joseph, who 


and this procedure not only justifies 
itself by its success in this Biography 
and critical study, but can also point to 
precedents in the Singers own 
practice. One need only recall the way 
in which Bashevis, in Why the Geese 
Shrieked, made the windpipes of some 
recently slaughtered geese serve as a 
test case for a choice between his 
father’s mysticism and his mother’s 
rationality. - 

1 Various periods of the protagonists’ 
lives In Bilgoray, Leoncin, Warsaw’s ' 
Krochmalna Street, and New York, 
are distinguished and related to one 
another in meaningful sequence and 
juxtaposition; their fortunes in peace 
and war arc told vividly and 
economically, but ahygys in such a way 
that we see tjieir connectipn with the 
' .literary output which clearly prompted - 
Sinclair to write his book. Interesting 
:enough In themselves, the incidents of 
childhood and adolescence related in 
the early chapters gather their true 
significance when wo are led to see 
them as successive stages of a literary 
’apprenticeship. We are shown, briefly 
but with just enough detail, how these 
children of an ultra-orthodox family 
combined or separated out the traits of 
their very disparate parents and 
grandparents, and how three of them 


called wicked and Goray is described lenten but are absent irom us 
as being “in the midst of the hills at English and German cognates; or the 
the end of the world”. Instead of name “Soloveitchik . 
opening with “once upon a time" the borne by the irresistibly charming 
novel starts explicitly, “In the year seducer in Khaver Nakhman. 

1648”. Thus Bashevis establishes The Brothers Singer describes very 
immediately his mode of working; a efficiently the different combinations 
juxtaposition of the fantastic and the and gradations of realism and fantasy, 
tactual .... vivid narration and psychological 

Jn The Brothers Ashkenazi history’ probing, awareness of .patterns of 
is a juggernaut, best represented Jewish history ^d Jewish religlouS 
by the advance of the Germans into consciousness, which characterize the 
Poland. The novel opens with a’ writmgs 

declaration of its epic intentions. it* Ewnpatiietic ' fid Thl 

even though the pioneers it follows Family hUtskaEThe Manorj^d jhe 
are not Jews but Germans, en route Estate* the book s JJJ 

to Poland in the wake of the counter act gmdmg le^Wto 


obS r£ •“"S”* 1 * ■«£« 

Interminable line of carriages Bashevis s longer and more 

moving ceaselessly forward”. A elaborately friollod »i ,ut h jf 

X astonishment in heir. se“^g that novel in tbe cpdtttt Of 
thenflwerimers'' Tills ‘Yiddish fiction in a way that one misses 
M^aiU^clI^whas pohUM^out, is the , ir i SfccWrt oU.erwls* W Illuminating 
traditional role of the Jews. The study. 


Brothers Ashkenazi, like The Manor 
and The Estate , shows what happens 


For Yiddish writers . . . this kind of 
novel did not come easily, • Tne. 
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ji oncer Yiddish “classicists" of the 
Jete nineteenth century - Mendele, 
Sholorn Alcichcm, Perelz - turned 
spontaneously to short fictions* as if 
seeking a modest form to go together 
with Inc narrow social range of the 
shtetl life that was their usual setting. 
Only with later Yiddish writers. 


those coming to prominence during 
the first few decades of this century . 


did the large-scale, many-lpy creel 
"polyphonic novel begin to 
nourish. And this, of course, was 
partly due to the increasing 
urbanization of the East European 
Jews, which, in turn, brought about 
a more complex latticing or classes 
than had been possible in the shtetl. 
Italsobraught about a new exposure 
to European culture, with its large 
variety of literary forms. The family 
chronicle or social novel in 
Yiddish . . .is both sign and cause of 
the increasing “Europcamzaiion" of 

... s _ "-'-nJa,- • 


Jewish life in Polana and Russia. 


Sinclair shows himself well aware of 
this "European™ dimension; bul one 
feds again and again that he lets slip 
valuable opportunities for siting his 
authors in . a specifically Yiddish 
tradition. When, for instance, he 
quotes the revocation of Rabbi 
uershom’s “ban” in Satan in Coray, lie 
should have told his readers something 
of the significance of that. ban, whose 
interdiction of polygamy created a 
Western Jewish culture-area separate 
from that of the Near East and thus la id 
the foundations for the rise of Yiddish 
literature. When he reprinted the 
rhymed endipg of that same novel he 
should surely have explained to his 
readers that its strange typographical 
layout deliberately recalls con- 
ventions of Yiddish book-making in 
the sixteenth and' seventeenth 
centuries. He might also have pointed 
out that figures like the grotesque 
Rabbi Melekh of Yoshe Kalb are not 
simple life-studies: they stand in a 
literary tradition that looks back 
to nineteenth-century satires like 
Llnetski's Dos poyliscne yltigl. 

. Omissions of this kind, and such 
eccentricities as the use of the^term 
- fhhitflgfctyti (which seems to me 
/ neither acceptable Yiddish nor 
aaeptable HebreWj in both' The 
Brothers Singer and the introduction to 
Deborah, vml not seriously impair the 
pleasure and the profit renders are 
likely to derive from Sinclair’s work. 
One feature of ft. however, I do find 
deeply disturbing: that is the author's 
readiness to accept translations 
without checking them against theiT 
originals, Let us look at just a few 
consecutive quotations from Satan in 
Garay on pp 74-84 of The Brothers 



fully in an article that docs not figure in 
Sinclair's bibliography, has also 
suggested one way of resolving them: 
The Family Carnovsky is a much 
more complicated text than such a 


superficial reading reveals. Much of 
its complexity lies in I. J. Singer’s 
adaptation of two paradigms, one 


the first impact of a bit 
on a girl t 
convince 
genuine gifts. I hw wfiJSSS 
the Yiddish ongm.l; bul JgJjJ 


first impact of a big citv War,.' 

.girl brought „ p 


Carr’s translation reads well if 1 

- — . “ Cl| r if one 


literary, the family novel, and the 
other quasi-scientific, the nature of 


Jewish racial identity as understood 
by contemporary medicine, Both 
paradigms are presented through the 
medium of the fictionalized 


psychology of the central figures in 
the work, if 


omissions; of a scriptural quotation 
introduced by "vi es shteyt geshribn", ;. 
for exnmpfe, and of a characteristically 
double-edged phrase which calls the 
frenzied population of Goray a “holy jv 
community* ("fun der heyliker r ' 
kehile”). what criteria did Sinclair 
apply when he decided to accept 
versions that so obviously deviate from 
the standard text? His readers surely 
have a right to know. 

When Sinclair quotes from The 
Brothers Ashkenazi , he uses a 
leisurely, expansive English version by 
Maurice Samuel - a version which is 


the work. If Singer’s restructuring of 
both the literary and the scientific 
paradigm in overlooked, as it has 
been in the past, the novel is reduced 
to a work of questionable value. 
Taken in context, the work proves to 
be one of the major Yiddish 
attempts to deal with the myth of 
race and its application to the 
stereotype of the Jew. 

One may disagree with Gilman's 
analysis, published in Modern Judaism 
in 1981 ; but no one interested in the art 
of Joshua Singer can afford to ignore it. 

When it comes to Deborah, 
however, the novel by that Hinde 
Esther Singer who became Esther 
Kreitman, we find ourselves doubly in 
Sinclair's debt. First, because he 
virtually rediscovered this novel 
(whose Yiddish original was published 
in Warsaw in 1936) and then induced 
Virago Books to reprint the translation 
Maurice Carr made some ten years 
later; and second, because his 
introduction to the new reprint sets the 
work in such admirable critical 
perspective. He is right to point out 


now supplanted by a new rendering 
of Joseph Singer. The 


o oray on pp 7 h~ 84 pf The Brothers 
Singer, and compare them with the 
standard Yiddish text of Bashevis Y 


from the pen 

differences between these two 
renderings are striking - they will 
remind English readers brought up on 
Constance Garnett's translations mini 
the Russian novelists of the shock they 

experienced .'when they graduated to 

more modem, more jagged and one another admirably; but there is 
nervous versions of the same nriveliats one striking characteristic of this 
by David Magarshak and ' 1 ' * 

successors. Here is a brief ~ 



discounts some outmoded slang Lh 
many irritating inconsistent "5 
transliteration. It does seem t“ 
however, that the title Es£ 
Kreitman gave to the Yiddish vS 
of her work - Der sheydim (an™* 
preferable to the bland Deborah Jl 
literal translation of Der sheydlmum 
Sinclair suggests "Pandemonium"- £5 
that, surely is not literal enough! fa 
the title refers to an actual 
performed at the climax of the novel 
Deborah s wedding, which was tohaw 
led to liberation but leads in fact m 
worse imprisonment. "Dance & 
Demons" or. perhaps “Daw 
Macabre”, might well be considered* 
an acceptable title when the translation 
is revised and the novel re-issued. 

Though it affords us proleptic 
glimpses of Bashevis’s more ream 
work, 77ie Brothers Singer does not 
consider, in detail, anything written 
after the 1950s. Shosha, for instance 
and the marvellous tales for children 
collected in Zlateh the Coat and 
elsewhere, are not even mentioned. 
The book therefore supplements, but 
by no means supersedes, Paul Kresli's 
more chatty, less tightly organized and 
less critically rigorous biography ol 
Bashevis which takes his story up to 

1978. Published by the Dial Press in 

1979, Kresh’s Book contains i 
multitude of illuminating quotations - 

S of them previously unrecorded- 
will secure it a permanent [dare 
on the bookshelf of anyone interested 
in the life, work and opinions of a man 
for whom E. M. Forster's regretliil 
“Yes - oh, dear, yes - the novel tells a 
story™ has no meaning. In an interview 
recorded for the BBC in 1975, 
Bashevis formulated his own creed asa 
writer with characteristic concision. 


novel which was re-issued in 1972 and 
is therefore relatively easy to obtain. 

. . Whete Bashevis .tells us : (hat the 
child Bekhcjc would ' wake . her 
; gfandmdther and “shake her with tijl her 


chosen at random: a siit 


Maurice Schwartz (lop) as the nyesheve rabbi from the Yiddish 
Theatre’s production of Yoshe Kalb (based on a novel by I. J. Sin . 
(Below left) Israel Joshua Singer and his wife Genia ; (below right) Isaac 
Bashevis Singer. 

that there are stretches of Esther 
' Kreitman’s novel which are derivative, 
. in a 
(as happens 
olographic 


The first condition is: I must have a 
story with.a beginning, a middle and 
an end. In other words, I don't 
believe in this business which (hey 
call a slice of life - where you ol 
down and just write. I must nave a 
story. Hie second condition is ita 
this yarn must interest meandered 
a passion for me to write it. Then 
there comes a third condition which 
is the most difficult ... I must have 
the conviction or at least the illusion 


that 1 am the only one who could 
write this story. If I suspect some of 


, - ■ ■■ — -p ■ iMwiuuaii i 

id his mnsterpiece which neither of these only half realized, "literary 
sample, intelligent critics takes falo account. I pejorative sense; but when (as 

Tflornnh rafnr VnohiiD Clnnar'c tinlmm okilllii ■»*_«** ■' 


ijgle paragraph refer to Joshua Singer's unique ability 
The Brothers to slip from one dramatized 
. consciousness to another. The reader is 


•most of the time) autompgrapnical 


inspiration is fully at work, when the 
fictional disguise wears thin, this 


.might" 


Ihn translation accepted by Sinclair * 
. reads: "her': whole body a-quiver''. 
Where the Yiddish shqws -Rekhele 


"starting up” from sleep ("stkh 
oyfgerun”) drenched "with fear" (“mlf 
angstn”), the English version 
substitutes something much less 
dramatic: “She awoke, drenched with 
sweat". Where BaShevis’s original 
novel speaks of “waging war on 
heretics ' 1 (“krigl sikh mil di 
anikorsfai"), the translator anticipates 
the outcome of that wan “vanquish 
disbelief. . Where Bashevjs parodies 
ritual-phrases .life “doirt, vo’eysh, 
the 'hideous 
matching triad "bhitun aytechn inufea 
man lean* , hip = .translator fobs . .the 


chronicle of the frustrations suffered 
by a sensitive, intelligent, highly strung 

S ri within the constraints of tra- 
tfanal Polish-Jewish culture makes 
fascinating reading. Deborah’s 
problem, exacerbated because she 
reels insufficiently loved, is best stated 
in the novel's own words: 


readetioffwith a monosyllabic doublet: ■ 
“blood and flUh'V, Where Bashevis 


understates, imputing to one of his 
characters the realization that the set- 
up in. which, be found himself, was 
anything but, pure .and clean (“az di 
gnntse zakhels nisht keyn reyne"), his 
translator chooses something at once 
: more direct and more high-falutih: 
“Rabbi Benisli realized that there was 
evil abroad' 1 . Where the original tells 
us that there would be f, greqt changes 
on earth . mid in hetwqn" . (“yeln 
forkumn gmylikhe farendenmgen . ! 
the translation reprinted in The 
Brothers Singer inexplicably offers: 
"Earth and heaven would rejoice”. 
Where Bashevis talks of a beard 
reaching down to a character's navel 
(“bis tsum nopl”), his translator, 
genteelly, makes it reach down to his 
“waist”*' *«**««• I..* .u- 


from Book If of 
Ashkenazi. 

7 . ’ ujiin luuuiua iu hi luuibi , i lie icauci n 

pay afterday the bright sun poured thus led to see through the eyes of 
its light down on the broad, grain- different characters at different times, 
laden fields of Poland. and Russia, to experience thoughts and feelings 
Hie. prisoners’ train wound its way which are often conveyed by means of 
slowly from station to station, ana erlebte Rede or style indirect lib re. This 
: prisoners who could fight their way relattvizes the characters’ individual 
to the windows stared out hungrily at standpoints, and allows them to 
the peasants bending down as they “place" one another, without 
sw “ n ?jS air steles, at the women inhibiting the narrative voice from 
and children who bound the sheaves commenting directly on beliefs and 
> and sang at their work. aspirations, Sinclair, in fact, thinks that 

(Maurice Samuel) Joshua’^ authorial voice comments too 
Bright, sunny days filled the world, extensively and obtrusively: “Whereas 
rn Helds groaning with grain, young Bashevis seems to have successfully 
peasnnt girls bound in red kerchieft B* ven . his saying fictional life. Joshua 
sang as they lied the sheaves. /sometimes seems to smother his 
(Joseph Singer) characters with •sayings'”. My Own 
Tf nnn nmu inokc at « impression of The Brothers Ashkenazi 

-the nearest thing to Baizacin Yiddish 

FeriSltfo?^ finds lite rature - is different. Joshua, it — — w« 

these* renderiOM - scems to me; “shows” so ■ much, ' ■; to be .* faere nobody when she grew 
exactlv In two 80 mw ? h J° b> u y realized arid ’ up - Would be- a. person of real 
rfflKttE? «■» ke hu- corneqi/enco. She would make h« 


write this story. If I suspect some oi 
the other writers would be able loop 
it, that would mean to me that thiss 
not really my story, it is not any m«e 
personal, and I would not write il. 

This is a creed to which Joshua and 
Esther - different though they are nog 
Bashevis and from one another- couw 
also have subscribed,. 

Sinclair’s book appears at a time 
when the cause of Yiddish in EngWn 
has suffered n grievous blow: : the dew 
of its finest poet, most indefatigable 
pHitsir an/l mnti fervent lover w 


Ever since childhood she had longed 
to receive an education, to cease 
being the nonentity of the family. 
She would learn things, gain 
understanding, and then not only 
would papa be a great Talmudist,., 
not only would her mother possess a 
boundless store of knowledge: not 
only would Michael be a brilliant 
student, but she, Deborah - the girl 
who, as her father had once said, was 


editor, and most fervent low _ 
.linguistic nuance, A. N. Stena. A ne* 
generation must now carry on the 
which Stencl, Solomon Birnbaum 81 " 


«=r« right to '.he S 

of “Poland and ft tSk S his torical excursions which link these 

fighting their way to the windows: In! , V Cf« a £^ t f ? art .?u ? 
other respects, It veers more towards , that ^ hich dea,s «?**» Joshua Singer’s . 

Samuel: it has peasants cutting grain!' 5 s1 . problem atic n ovel. The JJ® ,c he d 1 

(Yenen poyerim gcshtanen'Linl Caww/cv. Heacceptswithout’' 

v I.. *, ,_i P_ gjjj. tv . t h _'_ demur an English version which makes managed 


But these thoughts ware all 
i. When she got 


own 

* very fine at bedtime, 
up the next morning, she was drawn 
irresistibly into the usual drab 
routine, and each dav was like a 


_av \ 

wretched repetition of the one that 
before 


for 


where the former has the 
heroine’s naked body covered merely 
by a shawl (“shal"), the latter covers it 

until a tl/. G.J 


either English version: a 
'between tyro kinds of 
instance (“kom un veyts 
phrase describing the sunli^, 
dn the girls' red kerchieves: “yunge 
pdyertes in royte tikhlekh oy\ di kep, 
sptlndlk mil zun un tikhl “ (my italics). 
One can only regret that neither the 
new translator, nor Irving Howe in his 
. introduction, to ..the hew version, has 
seen fit to clarify this complicated 
textual situation. 


,i are preceded 


the title 
does not 


i and a Hachwollgeborn". He does 
itplavina 1 “bfront his readers with the full 
■ -S seriousness of the questions that have 
beep asked about this work by other 
cqtics: Is it an attack on German Jews 
for having brought the Holocaust upon 
their own heads7 Is it a crude 
tract against assimilation 
Intermarriage? Is it the 
the Eastern 


it. Again she 
the home, again she 
the burden of responsibility 
•— ilfon her 

. , — . was lacking 

in courage and too sentimental to 
cave her ailing mother to get on with 
It, and so - without being told, 
without being thanked - she went 
Dack Into harness again, fretting and 
suffering all the more for her Vain 
hopes of freedom r- freedom that 
seemed :Wf thin her grasp. 


wmen aienci, aoiomun 

other pioneers have so well begun- * 

this situation the appearance 

Brothers Singer Is a happy P«Wr*P 
critical acuities are bound to stimul 
new interest ia the translatiocs^wi 
which the book deals; and it 
hoped that this, in itstora, 
clamour for the Yiddish °h&\. 
which are at present so . 

hard to come by. Bashevis, 
remembered, often calls 
“sceptic" - but he is never 
! about the future of a language^ ^ . 
expressive- possibilities J* JJL* 
family have done so much to Wg 
and extend. “Spinoza says J 1 
Ethics", he told Sinclair man injerw 
first published by ^ncoum_ 
February 1979, “that there B ® 
.something left from evenfthlngwn^ 

thlt'S Jews to? I 

'SMfi-tWSfesS 

might have died, butromplniflg, 
spint, or whatever - a still win ^ 
in the universe. This is a j|, 



with 


some 


a gown 
unwarranted 


We 

and 


also, find 
unsignalled 


vengeance of of her s ^ ,es ' s told with a 

*W aSs?the Sr ll0US ^ f or grotesques, and 


well, of course, where sueney 

to be found. Weqiay 
Singers’ own writings; In thjWgJJ 
of communiriation made pj» ■ . 
tht. ViHftich lansiiaiie anq_ n» 


mum snumion. “ uro pean Jew^ against the with an a'rlmfcaUi^ ■ r 'JuTT’ 

Sinclair’s and Howe’s accounts of imagined^ ilfehte^Saider l' ^ pro ^ ucin 5 the texture ofexpenenceV 
The Brothers Ashkenazi complement who has sta^d to^ prablems moSi - 


whose pdwer to f^jnatea i^^ 
new generations ofreade^jo“^ s 
Clive gin^fr’swelcomestyay;^ 
once again.' to attest. 


action 
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Compounding error with excess 


Galen St rawson 

lus Murdoch 

He Philosopher’s Pupil 
moo Chatto and Windus/Hogarth 
£7.95: 

{Si 2682 5 

the anonymous nanator, sets the 
wnr in * “Prelude". He’s a 
Kychialrist- perhaps a psychoanalyst. 
He sketches the symbolic geography 
ud introduces his “dramatis 
uersonae" with clumsy exactitude: a 
utall town, “N’s town”, or Enmstone, 


Sfcaffreys, originally Quakers. 

A couple of numinous sites: the 
Ennistone Ring of megaliths, 
"monstrous with unfathomable 
thought, and dense with mysterious 
authoritative impacted being’ ; and the 
bot-waler springs first exploited by the 
Romans that now supply an extensive 
ud architecturally diverse complex of 
baths, the focal point of the town 
»here everybody comes to talk and 
swim. The Baths are a steamy place, 
finely described, obscurely traveled 
by sexuality; a former haunt of antique 
and ambiguous gods who even now are 
not entirely dispossessed. 

A structure of churches, of pubs 
(including The Running Dog and The 
Ratman), of good and Bad districts. A 
quantity of characters and Characters: 
a madame; an ex-prostitute; a 
philanthropist; an unorthodox (indeed 


meneur du jeu - and some of them 
succeed marvellously. The brilliant 
characterization in Nuns and Soldiers 
(1980) is enhanced by the monkey- 
puzzle of romantic entanglements and 
inevitable hopeless loves. (One's 
touchy sense of the unacceptably 
incredible is stilled by the sheer 
momentum of the narrative.) Iris 
Murdoch’s novels are proof or how 
psychological insight and a genius for 
realistic detail can thrive in the larger- 
than-life. 

The Philosopher's Pupil, however, 
lacks the narrative momentum that 
could absorb and transmute its 
exaggerations. These are in part 
linguistic: words are used in such a way 
as to be weakened by their own 
strength: “a black vomit of sudden 
positive hatred . . . was going to spill 
out of his mouth onto the carpet”; 
“they had both tain, gripped together, 
absolutely motionless, in a spellbound 
ecstatic trance, perfectly relaxed yet 
also in extreme tension, in a 
holdingness of immense urgent 
power"; “her heart was all scratched 
and scarred and vibrating all over with 
a mixture of joy and pain and fear". 
The many triplets of uncommaed 
adjectives ("blissful deep happy’’, 
“intense insolent private", 
“provocative intent mocking"), the 
lists of compounded feelings 
(“remorse, regret, resentment, loss,, 
anger and terrible longing", “misery, 
remorse, terror, agony ot longing"), 
the ubiquitous intensifies 
"absolutely", “utterly", “perfectly”, 
"awfully’’ - these often risk sounding 
merely gushing. . 

This is partly unjust. Feelings do 


combine into complex simultaneities of 
remorse, resentment, anger, and sn 
on; the adjectival triplets often make 
up powerful and accurate compounds; 
they are uncommaed partly to 
represent the headlong nature of 
unchecked thought; and some of them 
are attributed to Gabriel McCaffrey, 
Adam's mother, whose breathless, 
lachrymose musings they exactly suit. 
But they do not work - and this is part 
of a general fault in the narrator. He 
thinks that if one rapidly accumulates 
individually accurate or appropriate 
words in the description of a thing, this 
can only increase the force of what one 
says. But this is simply not so. 
Descriptions can be weakened by too 
rapid an enrichment, collapsing into a 
blur or an offence against gooa taste. 

The same sorts of excess occur when 
the characters speak directly and 
implausibly of the intensity of their 
emotions. Rozanov, the saurian, cold 
philosopher, falls in love with his 
eighteen-year-old granddaughter. He 
wrongfully tells his love; elicits hers; 
then argues with her that they must 
never see each other again, 
proclaiming his misery the while; “oh 
the pain ... oh wicked, wicked, the 
pain of it . . . I’m pinned down and 
screaming ... I’m in pain, I’m in the 
presence of death. . . I cannot tell you 
the hell I am in". Strong words; but the 
response is neither pity nor contempt, 
nor even astonishment; it is simply 
disbelief. When George speaks in a 
similar manner- “Oh, it you only knew 
how unhappy I am, how my heart hurts 
in my breast. It's all so black. Oh what 
a burden it is ' 1 - one does not 
disbelieve; Poor-Tom George is 


capable ol anything. But one is not 
convinced, only dismayed - the dismay 
of embarrassment, not of compassion. 

The religious -in the largest sense of 
the word - themes of the book are all- 
pervading. According to the local 
folklore the town goes through 
periodic phases of “moral unrest". 
Lud’s Rill, the “Little TeaseT", is a 
favourite portent: a small, natural jet 
of hot water that springs up in the 
gardens of (he Baths, it occasionally 
sends spurts of scalding water thirty 
feet into the air. This it does at the 
beginning of the book, when George 
tries to drawn hjs wife Stella, then 
saves her himself. N comments: ihfe 
“accident" was “taken by the serious- 
minded as an example of how pure 
disorder at one level can cause a fall of 
moral barriers at another". Strange 
days. Although it is more modern, 
more urban, less magical, although it is 
visited by a graceless, egotistical 
philosopher, not a radiant, wine- 
Bearing archangel and his master, 
Ennistone invites comparison with 
Maidenbridge, the little town in T..F. 
Powys's Mr Weston's Good Wine. It -Is 
Maidenbridge touched with the darker 
tones of J. C. Powys’s Glastonbury and 


brought effectively and uncomfortably 
into the 1980s, a living parallelogram of 
the fundamental forces of sex, love, 
-‘death and religion. 

There is a continual and highly 
dramatic emphasis on the symbiotic 
heave of good and evil in the lives of 
essentially imperfect individuals. 
There is a fight of light against dark 7 of 
essentially compromised light against 
essentially compromised dark; a fight 


resumed in the person of Father 
Jacoby, who can shift in a moment 
from “Silly old bitch, I hope she 
drowns" to the heartfelt repetition of 
vulgar redemptive banalities: “I preach 
the good news. . . . Automatic 
salvation. . . . Turn a switch and flood 
your soul with light.” Father Jacoby- 
doesn’t believe in God, but is in love 
with a blond, beardless Christ. His 
capacity for contradiction is amazing. 
And yet, we understand, his portion of 
grace is laTgcT than most. Flawed, 
irresponsible, he has perhaps stumbled 
into the “true morality of “The 
Sovereignty of Good": “a . sort of 
unesoteric mysticism . . .akihdofun- 
dogmalic prayer”. 

No one sees clearly in The 
Philosopher's Pupil, no one is wise, not 
even the narrator; least of all the 
philosopher. It is a depressing work, in 
which a remarkable and profound 
psychological intelligence devotes 
itself to setting down in the upper-case 
italics of semi-gothic fiction some 
unattractive truths about the way we 
tend to treat each other. In the ena, we 
do recognize ourselves in this 
description. Morality penetrates all 
nspccts of everyday life, as Father 
Jacoby observes, and we do not 
perform very well. As l he story slowly 
advances on Us many fronts, those who 
are not thrown by the linguistic and 
emotional excesses will find 
themselves caught up, carried along. 
But this is not one of Iris Murdoch s 
unputdownable novels. And it is not 
nearly as good a novel as the novel It 
contains - the one that can be obtained 
simply by cutting, not chan png, what is 
already there. 


chaste, becassocked. A sensitive, 
animistic eight-year-old boy, Adam 
McCaffrey, who sees what we do not 
see. A wide-eyed, blackish sheep with 
an illuminated pumpkin grin, George 
McCaffrey, Aaam’s uncle, victim of 
fugues or consciousness and fits of 
violence that seize him like imperatives 
of Duty. Half-a-dozen more 
McCaffreys, And a famous son of 
Ennistone returning to the house 
where he was born in the poor part of 
(own - John Robert Rozanov, author 
of Logic end Consciousness, Nostalgia 
{or the Particular, and Being and 
Beyond, grandson of a Russian emigrf 
and a local Methodist girl. 

, George McCaffrey is the pupil of the 
title, a curiously marginal central 
figure; Rozanov is the philosopher. 
Tne “Prelude" is over, tne "Events" 
begin: a slow accumulation of gloomy, 
fascinating intrigue, 550 pages of. 
morally charged action and reaction, 
much of it bad-tempered or unkind, 
most of it foolish, lll-considered. and 


Atrocity on a grand scale 


Patricia Craig 

William Trevor 

Fools of Fortune 

239pp. Bodley Head. £7.50. 
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Two ancestral houses are evoked at the 
beginning of William Trevor’s new 

^ . 0 r- ii.U ...alt bant nnn 


the side of the revolutionaries who 
would change all that. Michael Collins 
visits Kilneagh in his motor-cycling 
clothes and is invited to lunch, though 
not given permission to use the 
demesne as a training ground for 
soldiers, since Willie’s lather has no 


his central theme. is the fact that Ire- 


principally motivated by fixed 
delusions, narrow sympathies that 
continue to narrow with age, arid 
befuddled understanding. Sometimes 
people do the right thing, but It’s 
“ually a matter of chance. Phronisls 
mid Sdphrosuni are in very short 
jupply, as are the other virtues. The 
wok seems- like an extended 
Illustration of a central thesis of Iris 

Good”^'* BSSay "^ he Sovere * 8 nty 

. one of [the psyche’s] main pastimes 
b daydreaming. It is reluctant to face 
unpleasant realities. Its consrious- 
• hesi Is not normally a transparent 
glass through whicn it views. the 
'■ world, blii a cloud' of more, of less 


■ , 1 r^/ vu y uuui pain. ►* . — / 

. seeks consolation, either through 
■ Imagined inflation of self or through 
fictions of a, theological nature. Even 
us loving is more often than not an 
assertion of self, I think we can 
' probably recognize ourselves in this 

tethefdepressmg description. 

, We' can recognize oiirselves in this 
; description; ;■ But can we really 
' bLX®9 ize ourselves in The. 

philosopher’s Pupil, In this pessimistic 
• Jtet' ,W. the psychological . baroque? . 
. . Mre is a problem of excess, linguistic 
. emotional.' i - 

is not a problem in Itself, any 
. ?°te than ; exubeirarice is. 

: exaggeration and even caricature are 
. weans tp tnjth. Realism is not the only 
7 * 2 ?te to; ' .' reality, to , . accurate 
' • ..Lis • Murdoch’s ndvels 

".^rihgy^ ihe'essentialfy excessive and 


SSETWr= links between 
them. In the middle of the last century, 
an Anna Woodcombe, of Woodcombc 
Park In Dorset, left home to marry 
William Quinton of the house called 
Kilneagh In Co Cork, subsequently 
taking it on herself to minister to the 
destitute, when. famine struck this part 
of the country, and dying for her pains. 
Like John Hewitt's great-grand- 
mother. commemorated in his nne 
poem “The Scar”, “she, who of her 

Mture in 

return tne famine-fever”, and her 
action, secured her descendants for the 
Irish cause. Two generations later, 
another William Quinton; married to 
another Woodcombe (a minor branch 
of the family this time, though) loses 
— his life in a night raid of the kind for 

'which Ireland was then ^notorious. His 
son, the third William Quinton in the 
novel, is Trevor's principal narrator. 

Willie, Who is eight fa i?18, enjoys at 
this period a way of life ^ which. 

. nothing is more vexatious than the. 

In the meantime, at Kilneagh, a great 
variety of riches are there for the 
taking: sisters to play with, parents to 
revere, servants to . admire. 


.■,;^Wtenfetfori .;lris . Murdoch's ndvels 
; ' ,„£teii h W (he'essentialLy excessive arid 
' structure , if. riot the 

r ’ 1 .roP^.' .bfrfarte T everybody in love 
a (everybody^ else .' coinpiaep ce the 




aricTan unlocked nriertjrtm 

convictions, ,1s Daniel O CpiinelL . 

this 'and In much else. the ex pri^t is 
untunical It’s easier to take .the view. 

Th ? t®n^ ^the proper antidote to 

disaffection, . 

and miil:Owning father - are rtnged cm 


soldiers, since Willie’s father has no 
wish . to endanaelr his .dependants* By 
the summer of 1920, a Black-and-Tan 
force is stationed at the nearby town ol 
Fermoy, and the pattern of atrocity, 
reprisal and counter-reprisal is well 
established. Thomas Mac Curtain, the 
Lord Mayor of Cork, is murdered in nis 
home after a group of ' men with 
blackened faces has forced Its way in. 
Guerrilla fighters, living for the most 
part 'fa dug-outs' fa the hills, make it 
their business to organize the 
execution of British spies, leaving 
explanatory placards attached to the 
corpses. William Trevor has 
appropriated one such killing for his 
novel: the body of an informer named 
Doyle, from which the tongue has been 
cut out, is found hanging from a tree on 
the Kilneagh estate. Hiis, more than 
anything else, constitutes a source of 
• Interest and excitement for the 
younger Quintons. 

Though he doesn't by any means 
.discount the endemic unrest and its 
reverberations :to the countryside, 
William Trevor's concern, in the first 
thrde chapters of his novel, is to show 
how innocent and idyllic things none 
the less were - for those not oppressed 
by political concepts at least. W b have 
here a worlc( ronsthicW^i^ ^ . ^h. 

we’re meant to, when it is abruptly , 
demolished. An act of reprisal. - 
instigated by a Black-and-Tan meant 
. na med Rudkin,, is earned out.Like the. 
house called Dajdelstown to gg g 
Bowen’s novel; The Last September 
f“The door stood open hpspjtapiy 
upon a furnace’:), Kilneagh - brie wing 


nd for neagh; though the effects of their 
has no stricken condition are deferred for 


" Kilricafeh type, the property of (be ■ 

Anglo-Irish, were a common target for 

Sion ^ejnCrf possessed by ffay against 
, such places land jyhat they stood for, 

1 the victims'. . of;, Black-and-Tan 
•'afflressftuT 

; S^iar fp Tc^br.andw^rthe mbps 

'• '•;/>< ' . 1 • ‘ i l’-. .* •; ' : 

r . ; f j, •; • w. f. - J -y: -j-T, ;-*r, 


i»w. 

Life goes on nevertheless. Willie, to 
begin with, attends a day school ru n by 
an emotional lady called Miss Halliwell 
whose ill-judged sympathy offends 
him. The establishment in ine Dublin 
mountains, earlier the object of so 
much apprehension, turns out to be a 
place of no great discomfort or- 
restriction after all. Willie makes two 
friends here, one the son of a lemonade 
manufacturer and the other a would-be 
actor named de Courcy, and 
experiences no difficulty in taking on 
the rile of an ordinary schoolboy, avid 
in the usual way for horseplay and 
adventure, and entranced by stones or ; 
sexual escapades. . The school -is a 
makeshift version of an English public 
school, all seediness and eccentricity; 
the masters, lax, embittered, • 
unprofessional, unseemly and 
obsessive, complete the picture. 
Actually, the school Interlude comes 
closer than any other part of the book 
to William - Trevors accustomed 
manner, which Is Sedately comic rather 
than elegiac; tlre d^pc^U^^^^ 

^llaj^ta Orter People's " Worlds , for 
example, abandoned in Pisa by the 
bigamous < rogue she took to be her 
husband, tod. subsequently pursued 
with amorous intent by an obnoxious 
Italian whose' -eyelid Is' disfigured... 
Unlike Trevor's earlier- novels and 
many pf hft stories, Fools of Fortune 
contains no demented truth-teller 
whose function is to expose the flews, 
misbeliefs aiid/doficfebcKes in people's 
lives; here; bn the contrary, weiyonev 
contributes to the effort to hush things 

«p >yj \ ^ ^ ;,' m ’ • , 

Hie inadequacy of 1 , conventional: 
safeguards 1 against disorder -^ self 1 - 
control, religion,- family life and so 
.forth - Js : also a. persHleiit theme. 
Trevor shows ' what happens .when ' 
things begin tb fall apart; but die areas 
of corruption.’ he explores are usually;' 
. designed tp enteriam.' Bleakness, .an' 
'undoubted quality of his nouelx,. is- 

■ tempered rwith;a rolisHforoddify and, 

■ absurdity .whfeh Keej» the torie lu^ 14 ! 


under way. We re reminded toai ine 
survivors of the massacre at Kilneagh 
are radically Incapacitated os far as 
ordinary living- Is concerned. -In fact, 
we’ve encountered a similar postulate 
before in William . Trevor’s fiction, 
which isn’t lacking in characters who, 
as children i nre exposed to some piece 
of nastiness and as a consequence grow 
into abnormal adults. But these 
instances of maladjustment can only 
seem trivial npd ludicrous in 
comparison with the effects of the 
atrocity; which dominates the new 
novel. Though It eschews the grand 
manner which its subject might nave 
suggested to a less accpirtpiisned 
author. Fools of Fortune is 

nevertheless composed on a grand 
.scale. . - ’ . ' 

‘Entries are Invite d fpr thf ! 1983 John 
Llewelyn Rhys Memorial True ^nd 
David Higham ■ Prize/--. The John 


spirited. Fools of Fortune, however, is 
unequivocally bleak, in spite of its 
outbreaks of boldness and 
hopefulness, and the changes of style 
which enliven it. It is also exceptionally 
economical (coming right up to the 
present with no sense otthe narrative 
material being- spread thfaiy) .tod . 
impressive. The central retetiohanmjn. 
the book, a love affair;between WlUfe 
and his 'cousin Marianne (yet another - 
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; Memorial yPjfze Tr 

British ot t£e Gommonweallh. Pre- 
vious winners of the Prize include 
Melvyn Bragg. Margaret Drabble, , 
.V. S. and Shiva Naipaul and William 
Boyd. The David HJaKam Prize is 
awarded to the best first novel or 
book of short stories published dur- 
ing the current yepr by a citizen of 
the British Commonwealth, the Re- 
public of Ireland,' South Africa or, ’ 
Pakistan. -Both- awards are adrainis- 
. tered by the National Book League; 
entry forms and roles are. available 
from ; Barbara' Buckley, National 
Book League. Book House, 45--Easl 
Hill, London. SW1 8 2QZ. Entries for 
both awardi must be ; received no 
Uter. than Inly L 1983. Hie National 
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The misanthrope of Croisset 


Harry Levin 


Francis Steegmuller (Editor 
and Translator) 

The Letters or Gustave Flaubert: 

Volume 2, 1857-1880 

309pp. Harvard University Press. 
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“1 expressed myseir badly when I told 

K ou one must not write with one’s 
eart*", wrote Gustave Flaubert to 
George Sand, who had predictably 
balked at so negativistlc a credo. 
"What I meant was; don’t put your own 
personality on stage. I believe that 
great art is scientific and impersonal.” 
Nine years later he would still be 
qualifying his own renunciations. He 
would protest that he belonged to no 
school, (east of all "the realists". Far 
from lacking convictions, he had too 
ninny. But these demanded "that (he 
artist . . . appear in his work no more 
than God m nature”. Or rather, to 
put the gesture of self-effacement 
somewhat more modestly: “The man is 
nothing, the work everything!” 
For mails lie criticism could build its 
church upon such a substratum, 
whence it could excommunicate all 
believers in the biographical heresy. 
Those, however, might have included 

another self of Flau 

with George Sand, who had suggested 
that critics might , justifiably wither 
away, he had momentarily envisaged 
another possibility:’ - - . 

When will they be artists, nothing 
but artists, real artists? Where have 
you seen a piece of criticism that is 
concerned, intensely concerned, 
with the work In itself? The milieu in 
which it was produced and the 
circumstances that occasioned it are 
very closely analysed. But the 
Hrtconsciouj poetics whlchbroughtU 
into being? Its composition? Its 
• style? The author’s point of view? 

This' to Took beyond Sainte- 
Beuve and Taine, whom he classified 
as historians, and to entertain a 
prospect of formalism, for which his 
cult of style had prepared the ground. 
But “la ppdtiaue inscienter’, “le 
point du vue de 1’auteur?” - such con- 
siderations would leave no room for 
the intentional fallacy or the demise of 
the author. They might instead 
have been cited as n warrant for 
the . monstrous pseudo-biographical 
inquest by Jehn-Paul Sartre, L’lalot de 
la famine. Not that - Sartre had the 


appeared so far. Mr Steegmuller has the lamp, it disregards the «ader. 
- 1 1 * or Professor Speaking more broadly, he doubted 


had the advantage ... , . .. . 

Bmneaii's cooperation on material whether the genre or historical action 

covered by me two forthcoming could present a convincing depiction of 

PIGiade volumes. Moreoever. his own remote antiquity. A cogent counter- 
credentials as editor, biographer, and argument would also be a defence ot 


translator, 


misgivings about it; Flaubert had ■ future”. Civilization had taken ih* 
intermittently taken it up and set it wrong turning in 1789, when it 
aside over a seventeen-year period; promulgated "that modern religion" 
more and more he felt himself chic, “what kind of a world are we 
identified, much too closely for going to inhabit?” he asked himself 
comfort, with his subject-matter. The while the Prussians were billeted on his 


particularly in the Marius the Epicurean. Joseph unaseme writer who conectea cncnes ana mother s estate at Croisset, and 
Flaubertian sphere, are so well Brilder, Mimoires d'Hadrien, and /, bromides, who documented his writing responded with his mordant outline of 
established that he can be confidently C/fliittfw,- not to mention Quo Vaduz by reading 1,500 books, who retired history. “Paganism, Christianism 
trusted Witll this delicflte and >. • I «. fmm lhi» u/nrln m TGCnTa his Rnnrlcm cimU ! 

demanding task. 


The result 
sequence but 
pretation. 


is 
a 

from 
’Reflections” to 
appendixes, with 


not an episodic 
systematic inter- 
file introductory 
the circumstantial 
a few well-chosen 
illustrations to body forth the verbal 
portraiture. Letters have been 
meaningfully selected, cut for 
repetitions or trivialities, strung 
together with running commentary, 
and annotated with identifications 
and cross-references. Interesting 
correspondents - Sainle-Beuve, 
Baudelaire, Zola, the Goncourts, 
above all George Sand (regrettably not 
Turgenev) - have been enabled to 
speak for themselves on occasion. The 
translation is consistently readable and 
reliable, aptly replicating the ups and 
downs of Flaubert’s unbuttoned prose. 
Some of his habitual obscenities, 
rendered heTe into English for the first 
time, and often bowdlerized in the 
earlier- French texts, may incite a 


Flaubert marked his next return to from the irarid W «w«l Boonsm [Muftisme]: suchare the great 
the contemporary scene with his compilations, parodied himself In his evolutions of mankind. It’s sad to find 
“Parisian naveF, L' Education senti- comedy team of troelodytic copying- oneself at the beginning of the third." 
mentnle. A letter complaining to clerks. His final decade had lived up to None of his complaintshad prevented 
the Goncourts about the vexations of his most pessimistic forebodings. War him from duly volunteering and grimly 
Paris reminds us that he was never a had filled his house with German drilling with the National Guard, a 
citv man But his storv of Frfdfiric soldiers; revolution had brought the patriotic Frenchman malgri lui. 
Moreau comes as close as he ever did Bonapartist regime to an apocalyptic 
to a roman vicu, a “moral history" of denouement. Prematurely aged, 
his generation, 
collective dis.. 

personal losses with ideological Jr^^was not snared monev view ir m a dialectical 
failures of nerve. Ones contem- friends, ne was nor sparea money 

poraries, alas, do not like to be con- [roubles. The culminating irony was 
tinually told that their time is out of his niece s marriage, thoroughly 
joint; again he was dismayed by a bourgeois and ultima ely disastrous. 

B — '- 4 - J He had joined his family in persuading 

her to forget a young painter ana 
espouse a local businessman, who 
would involve them all in a train 
of financial embarrassments and 
psychological stresses. 



hostile reception. He comforted 
himself by remarking, one year 
afterward, that the current excesses of 
1870 might have been avoided, if 
readers had only been willing to learn 
From him the object-lessons of 1848. 
Cyclically he turned back to a third and 
definitive redaction of La Tentation de 


The most congenial note in 
gloomy record was the new 


this 

and 


. encounter 

between Desolation and Consolation. 
It must be admitted that things seemed 
to be going his way: ie, going to pieces. 
She was moved to reaffirm her 
compassion for the people by 
publishing a “Reply to a Friend” In Le 
Temps. This anonymous friend had 
never been young, she argued; she 
herself had never stopped being young, 
“if to persist in loving is a sign o( 
youth”. Older than he nonetheless by 


- , ■ i uuwiuj (W\f»u nw UIV isvtt iuiu naif a generation, she cast .a maternal 

Saint Antoine, his obsessive allegorical solidifying friendship with George spell which he found more intriguing 
... .... fantasy of austere dedication and gand. The- full text of their letters than the allure of his mistresses, Atone 

twinge of culture -shock, we need not worldly distraction. Then, after having ma kes an important book by itself; point she figuratively kisses him good- 
rt. Still arguing ^ aC ^ OW L edge i_ J J!!._ JUS? .kJK Steegmuller eftes and recommends the night, addressing him as ‘‘my great 


thoughts; it Is simply that our 
fosters different; and more limited, 
horizons of expectation. Thus 
. erection, regularly invoked as a private 
metaphor for inspiration, con- 
sequently becomes a standard theme. 


achieved a moderate success shortly 
before his death with Trois Contes. 
These repeated and quickened the 
temporal cycle on a disarmingly 
smaller scale, through two legends 
about saints - one medieval (Saint 


varied and elaborated by flights of Julien), one modem (Un Coeur simple) 
scabrous fancy. Associating “the pangs - plu s a last ancient sinner (Htrodfas). 


of art” with the joys of sex, Flaubert 
could moan ana groan over both 
simultaneously. Seldom can an artist 
have experienced less ecstasy in 
"getting up" his projects. 

The preceding volume must have 
been considerably easier to organize, 
since its internal drama - realistic 
background, romantic . Impetus, 
psychosomatic crisis, artistic vocation, 
oriental journey, affair with “(he 
Muse”, Louise Colet - builds up to a 
climax with Madame Bovary. Nobody . 
would dispute the opinion of Henry 
James, that this first published novel 
was clearly the novelist's best, except 
perhaps the novelist himself, who 
understandably came to regard its 
embattled acceptance as a 
discouragement to his further 
endeavours. These lay down, at all 
.... . „ . _ , events, the pattern for the present 

H4j slightest use for the Flaubertian. volume,. which resourcefully races its 

f * ' 


The first volume of his testamentary 
work, Bouvard et Pdcuchet, was nearly 
completed when he died. The second, 
constituting an “Encyclopaedia of 
Human Stupidity”, could nave been 
prolonged Indefinitely. Both George 
Sand and Turgenev harboured 


recent edition of Alphonse Jacobs. It 
would be hard to think of two more 
disparate temperaments coming to 
understand one another In mutual 
affection and moral support. Wholly 
apart from the contrast between them, 
as writers - prolific publicist and fussy 
mandarin - they professed opposing 
principles. Her commitments were his 
aversions: progress, humanitarianism, 


precious child*'. Referring to 
themselves as “old troubadours*, they 
wryly commiserate, talking througn 
the night and reading their manuscripts 
aloud on infrequent visits. She did not 
live to read the results of her influence 
in Un Coeur simple, his sympathetic 
tale of female servitude and stoic 
endurance. But its glimmer oi 
unwonted altruism continues to shine 


democracy. In misanthropic reaction through his dark panorama of self- 


he cursed universal suffrage, damned 
the proletariat as a potential 1 
bourgeoisie, and looked upon the 
socialists as “those Jesuits of the 


deceptions, petty vanities, tawdry 
motives, frustrating seductions, 
passive capitulations, and missed 
opportunities, 


The Prince and the Philistines 


J. M. Cocking 


without a word to the author. Proust ’ complimentary copies received; and 


conception of the writer as artiste. Yet 
would any other critic have expended - 
some 2,800 outsize pages on the first 
half of any other writer's career? Sartre 
chose bis subject, he tells us not quite 
candidly,, because it provided the 
amplest basis for answering his 
question: "Que beut-on savoir d’un 
. nomine, aujoura'hui?” If he had 
succeeded in annihilating his victim, he 
would have demonstrated that 
"t'homme • n’esl 1 rien" with a 
vengeance. Flaubert's favourite motto 
from Epictetus, “Conceal your life", 
spoke for his reclusiveness, his deep 
sense of privacy, Proust took a similar 
attitude in Contre Sainte-Beuve, 
possibly apprehending his own 
biographers, even though his great 
novel would he a sublimated 
autobiography; 


anticllmaclic preconditions'. Histori- 
cally, It leads from the Second Empire, 
personified . in Flaubert's bland 
courtship, of the Princess Mathilde 
Bonaparte, into the Third Republic, 
through the “Annde Terrible" of the 
Franco-Frussian War and the Paris 
Commune. Domestically, it registers 
the decline nnd death of his mother, in 
Whose country home he somehow 
managed to live out his days, plus his 
relations with his orphaned niece 
Caroline, which proved to be no less 
entangling than those of a father with 
his daughter. But the feminine 
presence that emeiges most strongly is 
that of George Sand. The belated 
dialogue with Tier forms a thoughtful 
counterpart to the giddy romance with 
Louise Colet. 

The succession of Flaubert's works is. 


St£phane Mallarm£ 

Correspondence: Tome VIII, 1896 
Edited by Henri Mondor and Lloyd 
James Austin 

377pp. Paris: Gallimard, 150fir. 

2 07 027879 4 

Verlaine died in January 1896, and 
before the end of the month an ad hoc 
gathering of poets convened by Ldon 
Deschamps elected MaUarmd as 


did not name Mallarmd, whom he 
several times mentioned elsewhere 
.with respect, and the kind of obscurity 
he desenbed had little or no bearing on 
Mallarmfi’s work. Proust wrote against 
“la jeune- dcole" however, and 
Mallarmd would have read this essay as 
yet another symptom of the growing 
anti-Symbollst reaction. So he settled 
down to write the eleventh and last of 
his “Variations sur un sujet". “Je 
secoue en poux mes agresseurs qui 
deviennent Idgion”, he wrote in 
August. 

“Le Mvstere dans les lettres” 


“Prince des pofctes" in his stead. - appeared In the Revue Blanche in 


Mallarmd was more embarrassed than 
pleased. He thanked Deschamps, but 
refused point-blank to have a banquet 
in his honour; to others he wrote that 
the only worth-while reputation, in his 
view, arose among friends with the 
same reverence for poetry as he felt 

Li ..ir tl;. - jiff . 


September; and to another cor- 
respondent he wrote: “j’ai voulu 
une bonne fois et sans en avoir Pair, 
rdpondre k la sottise qql me handle". 
This essay has some of his most often 
quoted aphorisms; the “mlroitement, 
en dessous, peu separable de la surface 


and contempt for the opinion of the 
Philistines were part of the aesthetic 
creed which, on the whole, governed 
his life; yet he could not help wanting 
to know what was being said about 
him, and was a regular subscriber to a 

almost s paradigm, in its SdE-' 'P l ^^* n fL!P¥L call tf 

* ■ - ■ n and Tn 1896 he showed himself more than 


himself. This indifference to publicity conc&Jge £ fa rdtjne". which is his new 


phrase for 
gestlveness 


the mysterious sug- 


they are always courteous, in spite of 
his complaints to his daughter at having 
to write them. Other letters have to m 
with his chairmanship of the fund- 
raising committee for the erection of a 
bust of Verlaine in the Luxembourg 
gardens, a project frustrated until long 
after Mallarme's death ; first by literary 
jealousies and conspiracies, then by 
the posthumous publication oj 
Verlaine's Invectives, which shocked 
the literary public. Another task, 
important but unproductive and time- 
consuming, was the correction ot 
proofs for his collected prose works; 
even this seems to have moved slowly, 
although he pressed his friends into 
service. The volume of Divagation 
was to appear in January 1897. 

Hie freedom of retirement seems to 
have tempted MallarmS Inlo'a SJ 8 
indulgence in “le rive, ennemi de sa 
charge”, as he had put it in 
Tombeau de Gautier”. The summer 
stay at Valvins now stretched from 
May to November. Some of the more 


Both 1 Flaubert ahd Proqst believed. 

that the Work transcended the- Life, alternation between romanticiam'and 
Hau^rt wbUld ’ bavo . waxed realism. After the quotidian modernity 
characteristically. Indignant at . ithe- 1 of Madame Bovary; he reverted to the 
suggestion that, In his case, something exotic past with SalammM. He was 
could be said Tor (he opposite - belief! • stlH employing modern methods, he 
To prefer hit ; Letters- to his novels . fell, since his reconstruction of ancient 
became a snobbish idie recue, which Carthage - unlike the prose epics of 
Proust echoed though he did not agree. Chateaubriand - was heavily based 
For- others, notably Glde, the tlpofi historical reading and 
correspondence became a blble, ■ archaeological research. This invited 
literary and otherwise. Its special an adversely pedantic review by a 


o’ , , , may iu t- . — .i.u, 

takes one's mind back to the "mirage enaearing letters, for a reader seiwii™ 
interne des mots mSmes” evoked in to Mallarmd’s charm "au sens proraw 
one of his earliest letters of the et magiquedu mol", as Fernand U re F 
Toumon period. But if Mallarme’s described it, are those he wrote to t» 
conviction about the true aim of poetry wife and daughter before and aner 
has not wavered, he cannqt now their shorter Stay wifh him in 


Lapauze reporting “an evening with 
Leon Tolstoy" anaquoting the Russian 
novelist's strictures on Mallarme's 
obscurity. Mallarmd, invited to 
comment, replied that this reaction 
was natural enough in a writerwho had 


oneiric power and into 
In 1896 the volume 
with the Belgian publisher 
1891 is still no nearer production. 
Mallarmd keeps promising to add new 
sections to “Hirodiade”, but fails to 



charge derives from a paradoxical 
combination: on the one hand unique 
devotion to artistic discipline* on the 
other spontaneous release from self- 


professional 


whom 


archaeologist, 

Flaubert put down with tieavy irony. 


Bui hd himself played (he pedant, in 
responding to ' Sainte-Beuve’s 


type-faces and layout 


prepared to rejoin his f 81 ™ 1 * „u. 
rejoice at that other stimulus to 

the orchestral concerts^ 


iwforceroel a n cage alwdu^au ^eude pTop “ a l® of t ype-faces and lavour reve", tbe orcnesirai 

“ mUch 8 matter of stalling- starting their season in Paris. Wj”*. 

imposed coiwtraints. Though it has stifees^by quibbling' over Purees «jp*riences , indhJduelles, en tentant, ? he understood it* impress?oM^f lhe - 

long since taken a place of its own jn and anachronisms. The debate s'if esl possible, de les authentiqder7" wauarme was always he understood it, impress^ 

between friends was conducted more 


Flench literature, it has waited for 
Francis Steegmuller to transmute it 
into English with the distinction it 
deserves. With this second volume he 
concludes a presentation which is 
necessarily a drastic selection. There 
will be about 5,000 letters in the 
authoritative Pldiade edition of Jean 
Bruneau, only half of which has 


exacting on that score. 

The charming and witty occasional 
verse he wrote to please his friends 
came easily to him, and there are a 
good many examples here. A lot of his 
time was spent oh the chores he 
8cce P tct i as part of ’his literary 

Snlnle-fceuve's charges: tTiat the book indignantly To his" 'mother”^ nrintedht Profc “?I Austin points 

is synthetic and operatic, it smells of July this essay “Contre I’obscuriuT ° [ th8t a quarter of his ,elters ^ this 


— --- The Tolstoy interview revived the' 

in sorrow than anger, and the critic controversy about obscurity The 
pnnted the novchst’s remonstrance Revue Blanche. which, in 1895, had 
with his three detailed articles, published ten of Mallarme’s 
Steegmuller conscientiously annotates '’Variations sur un sujet”, dug out an 
the documentary references, yet he article submitted by Proust six months 
scarcely notes the real gravamen of before and, as Proust wrote 


IJC UIIUCIMUUU It, liny*”"- -nine. 

forest and of music nad often CQ® 6 ) 

together in. his mind. . _ 

Professor Austin’s . tfis 

editing . does not . ■ 

introduction Is an adnurable ^^ 

of the year’s events, and thejjo 
always. proride (he ra ^ w b ^ground 
needs in the way ot Bacw^ 
•information to reconstruct tpe . 
of Mallannd’s life. ' , . • 1 ... 
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Straining after sincerity 
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the effect of sincerity. The sentimental 
Tohn Hnnkinc figure was long and willowy, with 

JOlin OUpKinS narrow, sloping shoulders, and a 

" slender waist. Tne primary colour was 

Karen Halttunen grey. The overall effect was meant to 

f-.-nHmrr, m.n iv^ mnill he one of demure self-effacement: 

America. ibju-» 7U styie and were replaced by the bonnet, 

262pp. Yale University Press. £16.50. which focused attention on the face by 
0 300 02835 0 framing it with a simple oval line. 

' . ” “ — * — ! Beautiful thoughts and sentiments 

This i book with a racy title is a study of were supposed to shine through 
middle-class culture in i America, 1830- healthy skin, which meant that 
70. An uninspiring subject one might drinking and smoking cigars were 
imagine, which could have been proscribed. This transparency was the 
handled in an essay. Instead we get a sentimentalists' answer to the problem 
big book. Nevertheless. Karen of hypocrisy in the modern world, and 
Halttunen has done her homework - nol surprisingly it didn't work. 


which focused attention on the face by 
framing it with a simple oval line. 
Beautiful thoughts and sentiments 
were supposed to shine through 
healthy skin, which meant that 


diawn up that ultimately subordinated 
the sentiment of bereavement to 
the respectable performance of 
bereavement. Even Godey's Ladies' 
Book (the fashion bible of the day), 
whose columns regularly included 
advice on mourning attire, delivered 
periodic sentimental apologies for Us 
contributions to the formalization of 
bereavement. 

In the 1850s parlour games became 
popular, and the theatre began to 
ridicule the social pretensions and 
blunders of the newly rich. The cult of 
sincerity was on the wane, and the 
middle class began to feel confident 
enough to poke fun at itself. 


77ie "eccentric dancer ” Bessie McCoy (Davis) (cl 886-193 1 ) jrom Stare of 
the American Musical Theater in Historic Photographs f/77pp. Dover I 
Constable. £7.50. 0 486 24209 9). 

The great humbugger 


Halttunen has done her homework - 

the research has been tremendous, the In , he view of contemporary 
no *® an( ^ ^ hographyan e impressive, moralists, however, the middie-class 
and the text is peppered with hundreds pursuit of fashjon was ltse | f 
of quotes - and gives us some real hypocritical. The greatest evil was 
insight into an area of American symbolized by the “bland, smooth- 
culture and history where we might tongued, genteel fashionable com- 
have never bothered to look. pamon” trying to make a good 

In the 1830s and 1840s, as the impression. Worst of all, the 
American Industrial Revolution was fashionable confidence game was 


Sentimental sincerity simply could not 
govern conduct in a world of strangers. 
The genteel performance became 


Cyril B. Mills 

A, H. Saxon (Editor) 

Selected Utters of P. T. Barnura 
351pp. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $19.95. 

0231 054122 

P. T. Bamum, the Yankee nation’s 
self-proclaimed “Prince of Humbug", 
can hardly be said to be uniquely 
American. For nearly half a century he 
was also a well-known figure on these 
shores, manoeuvring to nave himself 
and his famous midget Tom Thumb 
received at Buckingham Palace (which 
he visited several times); later 
outraging Queen Victoria, Parliament 
and the general public by his 
unexpected purchase of Jumbo, the 
cidWiens' favourite, front the Royal 
Zoological Society; and eventually 
appina his long career by bringing his 
entire Circus to Olympia , where during 
the 188M0 winter tne old showman, 
now forgiven his earlier transgressions, 
was received warmly by his British 
patrons, who thronged the hall as mucit 
to catch a Elimpse of him us to see his 
“Greatest Show on Earth". Meanwhile 


getting under way, thousands of young being played by women, too. 
men were leaving their farms anu and painted women had 


who strove seriously to educate and cheeks, the rustic entered the city to 
improve his public. No doubt this seek fame and fortune. Ever since Ben 

•vnlnin, si Issrt in nsrt hie hllilrfino sst.nnsn Inin 


iuixxuufi.ii.vi American inaustnai Kevoiuuon was lashionablc confidence game was 

getting under way, thousands of young being played by women, too. Con-men 
“notoriety” and his constant m en were leaving their farms and and painted women had somehow 
manipulation of the Press, he was families and migrating to the cities in gotten into the parlour. The problem 
sometimes defensive about his search of work. Here was young of hypocrisy created a vicious circle, 
profession of “showman" and Wished America on the make: knapsack in The sentimental demand for sincerity 
to be remembered not merely as a hand, clothing coarse and homespun, generated social forms labelled as 
purveyor of amusements, but as one the bloom of outdoor youth on his sincere, but once these conventions 
who strove seriously to educate and cheeks, the rustic entered the city to became fashionable they were 
improve his public. No doubt this seek fame and fortune. Ever since Ben condemned as hypocrisy. The arbiters 
explains, at least in part, his building Franklin’s dramatic entrance into of middle-class culture wrung their 
and endowing a handsome museum of colonial Philadelphia, the image of hands and admitted that they couldn't 
natural history at Tufts College in American youth standing hopefully on have it both ways. They realized the 
Massachusetts; his contributions to the the urban threshhold had captured the futility of establishing sincere forms of 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington S pint of America. The era of the self- daily conduct in the rough and tumble 
and the American Museum of Natural ma de man had arrived. world of America on the make. 

History in New York City; and his B ut danger threatened. The city was One of the most significant 
establishment in Bridgeport, Lon- g wor , d J strangere and the adv jce expressions of sentimental culture was 
necticut, of toe Barnum Institute of manuals of the warned raw-boned the cult of mourning. Those who 
Science and History, which continues h [Q beware of tricksters - properly mourned the dead 

today as q museum devoted to toe [ |ypocriticaI confidence men and maintained beautiful cemeteries, 
history of the Circus and to Bamum . . women out t0 sedl jce and ruin which stood as testimony to their 


explains, at least in part, his building 
and endowing a handsome museum ot 


History in New But danger threatened. The city was 

establishment in BndgeMrt, - g world 0 j? stran g erSi and the advice 
necticut, of toe Barnum Institute of manua | s of t j, e age warned raw-boned 


Science and History, which continues youtb l0 bew^e of tricksters - properly mourned the dead £12.75. 0 $Q18 2694 2) loots at the 
today as q museum devoted to the hypocritical confidence men and maintained beautiful cemeteries, social and economic forces which 
history of the Circus and to Bamum painted women out to seduce and ruin which stood as testimony to their influence real estate development in 
himself. him. Yet youth’s worst 1 enemy lurked respectability. Those who failed to- modem cities, changing ways in which 

Here one also learns to what extent no t in the streets but in his own breast, mourn their dead and let their people live and replacing declining 
civic concerns absorbed his attention, it was feared that hypocrisy paid off in graveyards fall into ruin could not be industries with service -based cnpitaT. 
From his early twenties onwRrds he an urban environment, and naive trusted to practise the lofty principles One chapter looks at the relationship 
was active in politics, serving as Mayor youth might have to learn the tricks of they preached: they were confidence between capital shifts and the cultural 
of Bridgeport in 1875, representing his the con-man to getahead in business or men. Rules for genteel mourning were , avant-garde ip urban America, 
district four times in the Connecticut politics. This of fcourse is exactly what "j — J— 


of tricksters - 


more theatrical, the parlour a stage, 
and the message was this: middle-class 
social life was n charade, and the 
struggle for genteel status a confidence 
game. Confidence men and painted 
women, it was finally admitted, 
included all Americans on the make. 

There is a kind of moral to this story. 
The American middle class still regards 
transparency as a sound morn] ideal for 
personal conduct, but the villainous 
con-mnn has been welcomed back to 
where he belongs: into the mainstream 
of American middle-class culture. 
When Dale Carnegie advises his 
readers to smile in order to win friends 
and influence people, he Insists on the 
sincerity of smiles. Horatio Alger's 
hero Dick rises from boot-black 10 
respectability using all the tricks of the 
con-man. It all goes to show how much 
.the world has changed, or hasn't. . 

Sharon Zukin’s Loft Living: Culture 
and Capital in Urban Change (212pp. 
Johns Hopkins University Press. 
£12.75. 0 8018 2694 2) looks at the 
social and economic forces which 
influence real estate development in 


respectability. Those who failed to- modem cities, changing ways in which 
moum their dead and let their people live nnd replacing declining 
graveyards fall into ruin could not be industries with service-based cnpitaT. 


they preached: they were confidence between capital shifts and the cultural 
men. Rules for genteel mourning were , avant-garde ip urban America. 


of the land, lecturing on such topics as 
temperance and “The Art of Money- 
Getting" (this shortly after he had 
become a bankrupt in the United 
States); married an English girl some 
forty years his junior; managed a 
variety of theatrical, museum and 
travelling attractions; and in 1855, at 
the age of forty-four, published the 
first edition of his famous auto- 
wography, in which he described 


legislature, and even making a run for 
Congress. At other times he was 
publisher and editor of weekly 
newspapers; bank, water company, 
and hospital president; real-estate 
developer; and in general the leading 
citizen of his beloved. Bridgeport, 
where he lived during the last forty-five 
years of his life. In his own day he was 
perhaps the most celebrated person in 
America, equally at home, as he wrote 

■ _r ki. iu!,lvHnth “i-rnurn 


politics. This of course is exactly wna; 
happened. 

On his travels through Jacksonian 
America, Tocqueville was struck by 
the “restlessness of temper” that 
plagued Americans anxious to improve 
their lot. Because they lived suspended 
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condition and the promise of the 
future, they were- prone to anxieties 
about their social identity. “Thus, not 
only does democracy make every man 
Forset his ancestors, but it hides his 


Fact, Fiction, and 
Forecast . 


Before Color 
Prejudice 


in one of his lettere, with both “crown f or _ et his ancestors, but it hides his 
and cabin". To the end of ms days he de ^e ndan ts an d separates his 
kept up a steady correspondence with contemporaries f ram him; it throws 
Presidents and statesmen; generals, him back forever on himself alone and 
scientists and eminent divines; persons threatens in the end to confine him 
offering him “curiosities , trying to en tirclv within the solitude of his own 


tempt him into investing in various 
schemes, or simply wanting his 
aula era oh: and of course business 


entirely within the solitude of nis own 
heart.". 

To resolve this antebellum crisis of 


Atlantic were scandalized. 

. Owing the last twenty-five years of 
nit life Barnum continually revised tmd 
augmented his autobiography, even 
directing his wife to wnte the “Last 


SSSES' friends ^ and relatio^ In social confidence, the hundreds of 
^nmiprHnn with these last-some of the manuals that poured off the presses 
“ n r n . 5 5hMTnine letters in this volume after 1830 called for perfect sincerity as 
^ fhSarnum wrote to L great- an antidote to hypocrisy. Women were 
oninhtiriren reckoned to be more sincere then men; 

grandchildren. * it wa!} their special responsibility to 

For these and other revelations and oppose hypocrisy in the streets. The . 

H^liahtet-hR render is indebted to A. li. nine tlm narlnur uihp.rp. 


uirecting his wife to wnte the “Last For these and i, outer reveiauons anu oppose hypocrisy in the streets. The 

wtapter decribing his death and delights the reader is indebted to A. H. battleground was the parlour, where 
ranera . He was honest enough Saxon who, with the authorization or ^ aspiring middle . classes worked to 
rejardino sithnnah □n.Mi.m'r HpcwhHants and residua' ..u-lu ..ujai tn 
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lr «ing his public career, although Baraum’s descendants and residual g^^iish their claims to social status, ta 

JSRfiLHfclS! 35 .iP &J5LSi£SL^£?£. 


“o all bated on the autobiography, 
to date no author has succeeded in 
Penetrating to the private man. . 

.Here is a promising start in that 
“•Won;; a selection of letters nearly 
spanrung the showman's entire life, in 

7 »ICh we dismwr stmnnir Other 


of butting the reader beneath a moun- ® he bas ( s of ^eir genteel performance, 
tain of footnotes he has provided a. te books laid down hundreds 

reries of succinct explanations or com-. fl p Q |fi e people were not to 

mentaries, wherever necessary, either ■ . sp j t P scra tch, cough and 

of far ihf> rpimrtve letters, as yawn, sign, syn, 


before or after the respective letters, as yajm 
well as a masterful introduction to the exp« 
book and a useful chronology of hand 
Bamum’s life. Some-, two dozen now 


examine 


; Tj ,ch we discover, among other .Bamum’s ute. T • tee ih^icking, and hair-comWng were 

Jjjtogs, the amazing range and depth of illustrations, many i P- d strenuously condemned. The com* 
^ activities. In acTdition to elucidating before enhance thb. mbW I «nd S yi Q f - these rule* suggested the 
5i s Involvement with his American . spjendfdlydesi^ed ^ k ’ difficulty of flawlessly sustaining the 
. Museum in New York City, his Circus; • mixture of several hm^pi^tc.siyire ■ performance, re 

5? .Well-known figures-as Tofo seems to be ba«d ^Dterate y on toe ^ injunctions against picking 
• aqd Jenny Lind - and a lov6 of appearance | of Baraum s : bills, fne th^nose or blowing it.with the fingers, 

• that showed no sign of work ^ hc 4etiera scratching the hea^ stanng. breaking 

unta his death, at the age of persons, a .*toWe : ^f^the. tettera . d sWaari ng or talking Jpudly, and 
e W m 1891 - the letters often touch locahpns.anda note on rou to mis th{ . te|nper . There were deep 

lesser known aspects of his life, last the ■ feara^mong^Tmiddfo classes oftie 

. ,JJese include SSura’s abiding ' ^ vulnerability ■ of^ the ,8^1 Per- 

. „ in religion (he ; was a mentions .toe ^sibiliirot a tewna njghtTnwes-a.l^t.being. 

; to^rsalist, which, in Ws day, was vototoe of totter* .J, ®!g^JgJL2-- ,; oxposcd aa.a secret slob, * (■--.! 

1 -almost tantamount to welcomctheopportun y • ^ piapuals preached thAt ?‘To 

:: tfe)’ S B , itWnfe for ouirageotis more about 

- PJgihts, affection for and- generosity showman,- .whose -fr^ue yy. , . . j p dp as we. profess*' to.perfprni ^ 

! Wends and relatives, and- a geous character and d ^tweprplriise; and reallyto.bg Vhaj 

■ his reputation^ more M JS Uufi W. and ^.appeej ito.be/: 

! ■. ^^ b^.fully expectpd. to, epdure than conservatism is ■ .... were even fashionsjb enhance , 

w.; alibis; love pf . ; . 


concern* for his reputation! m0re pecuyar ■ 1 ? ^ 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Beastly brainwork 


Stephen Stich 

Stephen Walker 
Animal Thought 

437pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£17.50. 

0 7100 9037 4 

A few years ago, I published a paper in 
a relatively obscure journal posing 
some problems about applying 
eommQD'Sense psychological terms 
like "belief** to animals. Hardly had the 
paper appeared when the postman 
delivered a long, vitriolic manuscript 
attacking both my arguments and my 
morals. The author of the critique was 
quite certain that (here was a nidden 
motive behind my rather bland 
philosophical reflections on animal 
Belief. He was a radical vegetarian, and 
on liis view I was a closet carnivore - a 
running dog of the slaughterhouse 
industry. Tnc accusation left me 
stupefied, a reaction that I now think 
quite naive. After all, from Descartes's 
time down to (he present, much of 
what has been written about the mental 
life of non-human animals has been 
motivated by one hidden agenda or 
another. 

In the first two chapters of Stephen 
Walker's book, some of these hidden 
agendas are reviewed. For Descartes it 
was important that animals did not 
have souls capable of thought, lest 
he be faced with the theological 
embarrassment of a heaven cluttered 
with the souls of bugs and beasts. For 
Darwin, Romanes and Huxley, it was 
equally important that animals are 
capable of rudimentary thought and 
feeling, since if they are not, the 
gradualism and evolutionary 
continuity essential to Darwinism 
would be threatened. In more recent 
yean, as Walker suggests in his last 
chapter, the various efforts to leach 
apes to communicate in language have 
been motivated, at least in pnrt, by 
opposition to Chomsky’s nativist 
thesis, which holds that much 
knowledge essential to the acquisition 
of language is innate, and unique to the 
human species. In a field where 
polemics and ideology are the norm. 
Walker’s book is a 'refreshing 
exception. It has no hidden agenda. 
The bulk of its four hundred pages is 
devoted to surveying and summarizing 
the literature on amtnal thought in a 
way that makes It accessible to the non- 
spedallst. 


The first problem to be confronted 
by anyone interested in the mental life 
or animals is a definitional one. Just 
what is meant by such terms as 
“thought”, •’perception’’ , "awareness" 
and the like? Without some account of 
how these terms are to be used, we do 
not know what is being asked when we 
ponder whether animals can think or 
perceive. Walker's approach to this 
problem is, I think, exactly right. He 
makes no attempt to give abstract or 
theoretical definitions. Rather, he 
stipulates that questions about the 
mental lives of animals are to be 
understood as asking how similarlheir 
mental lives are to our own. 
"Questions about thought in animals" 
are to be rephrased “in the form ‘To 
what extent are animals like us?' . . . 
We can thus ask a number of separate 
questions, such as: 'Do animals have 
visual systems which work like ours?' 
‘Do animals have mental imagery like 
ours?' ‘Do animals have hopes and 
fears like ours?’" In effect, walker Is 
proposing, that we anchor our ' 
questions about the mental life of 
animals by analogy to our own case. 
Fldo has thoughts or images or fears if 
he undergoes somethinglike what we 
do when we describe ourselves as 
having thoughts or images or fears. 


Having opted for a Protagorean 
account of mental states in whicn man 
1 b the measure, the next problem to be 
confronted is how hypotheses about 
animal mentality are to be tested, How 
do we know whether a dog or a tat or 
an ape is hnving experiences similar to 
our own? Here Walker suggests that 
we argue from similar causes to similar 
effects. Our own mental states are 
obviously causally dependent on the 
structure and state of our brains. So if a 
beast has a brain with a similar 
structure, it Is a reasonable bet that it 
has similar experiences as well. To 
buttress the argument from anatomy 
and physiology, we can look at how the 
animal behaves. If ll exhibits similar 
behaviour under similar 
circumstances, then there is still more 
reason to think that its experiences are 
similar to ours. 

Though Walker is not entirely dear 
on the point, it would appear that he 


functionalist, what is essential to a 
thought or experience is the causal role' 
it plays in interacting with other mental 
states, with stimuli and with behaviour. 
Moreover, the pattern of interacting 
roles exhibited by my mental states 
could perfectly' well be duplicated by 
the states of an organism or a machine ' 
whose physiology or hardware was 
quite different from my own. On the 
, functionalist view, the mental stands to 
the physical roughly as a computer's 
program stands to its hardware. One 
andF the same program can be run on 
machines with very different 
hardware. Thus a functionalist would 
dispute Walker's suggestion that a 
robot could not have •‘intentions and 
memories like our own". However, 
this looming theoretical dispute with 
functionalism has little practical 
significance in the context of Walker’s 
book, since in those cases where 
differences in brain structure are taken 
as evidence for difference in mental 
states, there are generally abundant 
behavioural differences as well. And 
for a functionalist the latter, if not the 
former, are sufficient to establish the 
thesis that the animal under 
consideration has a mental life 
different from our own. 

Perhaps the most impressive* 
example of Walker’s strategy for 
establishing that some animals nave a 
mental life not unlike our own 1 b his 
discussion of memory. It is conceded 
on all sides that the past history of an 
animal will influence its future 
behaviour. Pavlovlan and Skinnerian 
conditioning illustrates this pervasive 
phenomenon, However, in the case 
. of human memory it seems 
introapectively clear that we retain 
memory traces of various events - 
internal images or representations 
which enable us to report on what we 
have experienced long after the event. 
Do animals have memories of this sort, 
or isthe effect of conditioning simply to 
link b certain pattern of stimuli with a 
certain pattern of response? A deeply 
entrenched tradition in twentieth- 
century experimental psychology 
insists that the latter sort of 
“minimalist" account is the correct 
one, and that there is no justification 
For postulating human-llke memory 
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pnrinrcMhntft ■*■"»» to explain why an animal's 

P®* 1 Wator y influences its future 
lSic?5I?E Behaviour. (Indeed, in Us most virulent 

Skinnerian form, this tradition denies 
£ Ji! human-like memory traces to humans, 
dissimilarity ’Of experiences. On this Walker, to his credit, refuses to take 
point,- those who advocate a' 8UC h nonsense .artoiwlv 1 
functionalist" account of mentality sucn nonsen8e seriously.) 

would part company with him. For a Walker’s case against the minimalist 


has two components. First, he recounts ' 
numerous ingenious experiments' 
reported in the literature which are 
aimed at demonstrating that 
sometimes an animal's behaviour 
cannot be explained unless we 
postulate an inner representation of 
past experiences. In the simplest of 
these, caged animals were allowed to 
see the experimenter conceal food. 
After the passage of various amounts 
of time, the animals were released 
from the cage. When the animals 
regularly proceed directly to the spot 
where the food is hidden, Walker 
argues, this is evidence that they have 
retained an internal representation of 
the food being hidden. In some rather 
more sophisticated experiments, 
pigeons are shown a certain stimulus 
pattern (a horizontal line, say) and 
then, some time later, they are 
required to peck at one of several 
stimulus patterns. They are rewarded 
with food only if they peck at the 
pattern they have been shown. A bird 
which successfully learns to peck at the 
pattern it had been shown most 
recently must retain some internal 
representation of that pattern. 

The second component in Walker’s 
critique of the minimalist view of 
memory surveys the literature on brain 
damage in man and animals. Though 
the evidence is limited, it appears that 
when the hippocampus area of the 
brain is removed in numan subjects, 
they display a curious pattern of 
memory loss. They can -report 
normally on their fife before the 
operation, but have difficulty laying 
down any new memories that last for 
more than a few minutes. One patient 
never learned the location of the 
lavatory in the hospital In which he 
convalesced, nor the address of the 
house he lived in afterwards. Oddly, 
though, such patients can learn new 
automatic routines and habits. One 

E atient who played the piano could 
!Bm new pieces and perform them if 
given the opening bars, though he 
professed no recollection of ever- 
having heard the music before. What 
makes all of this important for the 
study of animal memory is that 
monkeys have analogous difficulties in 
laying down long-term memories after 
the output from the hippocampus has 
been surgically eliminated. However, 
as with the humaif piano-player, these 
brain-damaged monkeys can readily 
acquire new and fairly complex motor 
habits by subjecting them to selective 
reward and punisliment. In the light of 
these results it is hard not to conclude,, 


with Walker, that monkeys have 
memories of past experiences which 
are not utterly dissimilar from our own 


grumbling sceptically just off-stage 
Walker’s preoccupation with 
minimalist’s scepticism - under 
•standable enough in the light of 
the history of twentieth-century 
psychology - is responsible for some of 
the weaknesses and some of the 
strengths of the volume. Under the 
former head, I would include Walker'i 
reluctance to offeT any but the most 
.sketchy and vague hypotheses about 
the cognitive processes that might 
underlie the experimental results ke 
reviews. Postulating some sort of 
memory trace which is independent of 
direct stimulus-response links Is about 
as bold a hypothesis as we are offered. 
What sorts of mechanisms animals 
might use to exploit and manipulate 
these representations is a topic that 
remains unexplored. 

But if behaviourist killjoys have led 
Walker to excessive theoretical 
caution , they have also provoked some 
useful and thoroughly delightfrl anil- 
behaviourist critiques. Walker notes, 
for example, that many experimental 
• tests of the psychological capacities of 
animals reveal hardly any difference 
between goldfish and chimpanzees. 
But surely, he argues, the most 


Walker’s case against the minimalist these results it is hard not to conclude,, animals. 


reasonable explanation of such a 
paradoxical result is that the tests 
themselves are to blame. Nor is this 
just idle speculation. Most of the 
experiments used to explore the 
psychological capacities, and in 
particular the learning abilities, of 
animals ore variations on the theme of* 
classical conditioning. However, there 
is evidence that an isolated spinal cord 
can "learn” to associate stimulus and 
response in the Pavlovlan. paradigm. 
Small wonder, then, that animals with 
large brains and those with tiny brains 
exhibit little difference in learning 
ability, when conditioning is used as 
the test of ability. 

Walker's attacks on the 
.behaviourists' scepticism and on their 
often myopic methods are welcome 
and well aimed. But the central 
achievement of his book is not a 
polemical one. He has assembled, 
clearly and systematically, a vast 
amount of Information about animal 
brains and behaviour. In so doing he 
has created a valuable resource for 
anyone interested in the mental life or 


Lessons in moderation 


David Raphael 

Peter Jones • ■ . 

Hume's Sentiments: Their Ciceronian 
apd French COqiext 

23flp^j>. Edinburgh University Press. 

0 85224 443 6 • 

David Hume seems now to be as 
popular a subject for scholarly books as 
ai>y of thq. great phllpsophere. In the 
.EngUsMpeaklng world' at least, the 
rium^et of .such'*tudlj» during the phet 
' tvrenty years abpeart to be-as high nfc 
that for Aristope or Kant> Conferences 
commemorating the, bicentenary of 
-Hume's death provider} a stimulus, in 
. 1976, but the . rising tide could -be 
- discerned well before that date.. 

The fact is that scholars appreciate 
now as never before, the subtlety, 
originality, exceptional honesty, and 
many-sided character of Hume’s 
thought. One welcome feature of 
recent work has been a wider 
recognition that Hume is a great 


.away in his later writings from the 
Newtonian stance of the Treatise of 
Human Nature, This debate takes up 

f iart, but only part, of a question about 
nfluenccs discussed by Norman Kemp 
Smith in 1941; in wbat is still the most 
valuable single book on Hume's 


philosophy. Kemp Smith emphasized 
the paramount influence upon Hume 
of HUlchfeson and of Newton. He 


described them as conflicting 
influences, Hutcheson being the 
dominant one for "the really 
distinctive features" of Hume's 
philosophy. The more recent debate 
has: been lareely confined -lo . the 
Newtonian. InJnteqcO: alone: ' i . ■ r 

■ ! Peter Jone* offers , a collection Of 
Hume studies that draws attention to a 
different pair of influences which have 
been relatively neglected by Hume 
scholars: Cicero oti the one hand and 
French thinkers on the other. In the 
first essay, of the book, perhaps written 
last but anyway riming to depict a unity 
of theme; Dr Jones also challenges the 


thinker not only in the theory of 
knowledge but also in ethics' arid the 
philosophy of religion, and that he is in 
addition a thinker of significance in 
political theory and in economics. 
Another has been the attention paid to 
the Influence of other thinkers upon 
him. 

On the latter topic there, has been ft 
brisk debate aboiit the effect of 
Newton upon Hume's aims and 
methods, how far Hume was a 
Newtonian, and whether, he moved 


oi uieme; u i Jones also challenges the 
prevalent assumption that Newton 
was, at least initially, an important 
Influence, and he is apparently Inclined 
to challenge Kemp Smith’s view that 
Hutcheson was the dominant 

influence. - 

Jones has undoubtedly made out his 
positive case relating to Cicero and 
French writers. ■ The Dialogues 

concerning Natural Religion were 
modelled on Cicero’s De Nature 
Deorum , and Jones provides ample 
evidence that Hume was Well read in 
Cicero and referred to him frequently, 
Jones also argues persuasively that 
Ciceronian moderatio is to be found in 
Home’s later, attitude,, notably in his 


Essays, to scepticism and in his. 
valuation of the different virtues. The 
"French connection" has many links. 
According to Jones, the strongest one 
' for Hume's theory of knowledge is with . 
Mriebranche, but Hume was also 
influenced by the Port-Royal Logic 
and of course by Bayle. In aesthetics, 
Jones shows convincingly, the 
strongest link is with the Abbe Dubos, 

What of his negative case minimizing 
the effect of Newton? Jones’s strength 
lies in the details of historical 
scholarship and in the first essay he 
builds up a powerful argument for the 
view that Hume knew little of 
Newton’s actual thought and that the 
[references to Newtonian ritethod are, 
Uke others of the time, too geneta) to 
be called genuinely Newtonian. The 
advocates of Newtonian influence will 
have, their work cut out to maintain 
their position against this criticism. 

Yet despite these clear merits, 
Jones s book is disappointing for two 
■ reasons. First, it is not z coherent 
unity. The 1 opening chapter, Uke the 
sub-title, suggests that the book as a 
whole Is designed to illustrate the 
Ciceronian ana French background of 
Hume’s thought; What in fact follows? 
Chapter Two is an independent study 

OT nnSSlhlp vniirriAo nf Uiimdfa 


Chapter Four is a tangential little 
piece, the main purpose of which is to 
show that Hume did not have a theory 
of language. Although it begins by 
saying that Hume was familiar with 
contemporary speculation on language 
in French - but also in English, 
Scottish, and German - writers, it is 
not clear why this chapter is Included at 
all. One rim, says Jones, is to alert 
readers to Hume’s views on rhetoric, 
but ’’these issues will not be taken up in 
this book". The final Chapter Five 
begins by trying to show that the 
Ciceronian virtue of moderation is 
found in Hume’s views of- the natural, 

; ift hU philosophy of knowledge and ; of 
action alike. It then suddenly alters 
course arid looks for comparisons 
between Hume aqd Wittgenstein I 
mat on earth has that to do with the 
Ciceronian and French context" or 
wth the more general theme of sources’ 
of Hume's thought? 

The second reason for disap- 
pointment is that the details or 
Jones s careful scholarship obscure the* 
view. He must have realized this, since 
he has added long summaries to the 
end of each section, but even they are 
pot always easy to follow. On broader 
issues, perhaps, the writer as well as 
the reader fails to see the wood for the 


solution to a thorny problem jad « « 
key element in his structure of artlWJ® 
virtues. 

It is useful to know that 
values in ethics and his later attitude to 
scepticism were affected by Qceroiwm 
moderation. But Humes agn« 
achievement in philosophy does w* 
depend on the moderate temper of w 
human attitudes. It depends on 
immoderately keen eye lor peeing new 
problems and an immoderately 
Rand for building imarinatiye F 
realistic structures. The point ot wav 
Smith’s claim that Hutcheson was 


dominant influence is not, to 
that Hume derived many details fri® 
Hutcheson but to look upon WJ 


to Cicero and to French writers, but 
more to various English authors. 

; Chapter Three comes back firmly to 
the French connection, with a- 
substantial . account of Dubos in 
relahon to Hume’s essays "Of the Rise 
and Progress of the Arts and Sciences" 
« and. lOfi the Standard- of Taste’’.. 


j.u ot 8 torra °f words in promisiDK 

with a statement by Pufendorf that 


j,' ™. — — i uioiiuun mat 
discourse presupposes a tacit prondse 
to use wordsm their received meaning. 
The comparison is not apt, in my 
opinion, but it also suggests a /allure to 
appreciate the real importance of 
Hume s account of promises both as a 


riULWIlCSUU out IU -r-- . 

feature of Hutcheson’s thouwt as w* 
spring-board for Hume's greatest iw 
and so for Hume’s naturalism- i 
importance of this lies in HJJ 1 *. ■ 
epistemology and metaphyaiw. ^i 
ethics. In ethics Hume 
Hutcheson's actual theory M 5. u. 
step, but the significant pan P , 
ethics lies in whaj he acwedi . . 
especially in his conception ot •pjjJJ '■ 
virtues. He did not derive 
Hutcheson. I think the spring't^y 
this case was Hobbes, but HumC ^ 
not have been awpre 0* to 

may not have realired what he owjjo 

Hutcheson. ■'« 

I ira not complaining Jjj* 

Jones ha? chosen tojrive u? the ^ 

of his researches on Humethe tox, w ^ 


learned ' from others . many 


book oh Hume the hedgepogi njgv 
marvels with one or twpbig . 

a pity, however, tberhfl •• . 
-fox should obscUre.^e hddgM g ^. 

• m' 4 i ' .v ftcl.j; .'-irJjf' 
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Learning the lingo 


p. N. Johnson-Laird 

Ewe Wanner and Lila R. 
Gleitman (Editors) 

Language Acquisition: The State of 
111? Mi 

cw*; Cambridge University Press. 
£27.50 (paperback, £10.95). 


I once had an argument about whether 
it Is difficult to understand how a child 
teams its native tongue. My antagonist 
would not concede that there was any 
intellectual problem whatsoever. 
Treading unwittingly in the footsteps 
of St Augustine, she thought that it was 
obvious how you learned language: 
your elders pointed at things and 
named them, and thereafter you could 
designate the same things with the 
same labels. I tried to explain that 
there was more to meaning than this 
“common sense” philosophy, and that 
a language also' has particular speech 
sounds, intonation contours, and a 
grammar, which all have to be 
mastered. But she brushed my 
objections aside like a good Tory 
minister of education: your parents 
would instruct you on those matters, 
too. I withdrew in considerable 
frustration, unable to convince her of 
what is truly a major scientific puzzle. 

What I needed was Eric Wanner and 
Lila R. Gleitman ’s splendid book. It 
contains the best possible case for the 
complexity of the problem: a 

compilation of the’ very diverse 
BDoroaches to it that psychologists and 


with the possible exception of the 
Augustinian behaviourism of my 
opponent, any half-way sensible idea 
oo the topic is likely to be supported by 
some worker in the field. Ana Wanner 
sod Gleitman have gone out of their 


wf to encompass as much of the 
variety as possible: they have brought 
together fifteen chapters by lending 


American scholars (including two 
English expatriates). The disparate j 
nature of expert opinion emerges j 
immediately from the editors' i 
introduction, which gives us the state i 
of “the state of the art”, and, i 
refreshingly, submits the subsequent 
chapters to some stringent criticism. 

The first disagreement is about the 
general nature of acquiring a native 
tongue. Does a child team language? 
Or does it grow within the child as an 
innately determined mental organ 
triggered by experience? Or, as Bever 
argues in his contribution, is language 
an abstract Platonic form that the child 
discovers in much the same way that 
mathematicians are supposed to 
discover the properties of numbers? At 
the heart of this controversy is a 
perennial argument about the relative 
importance of innate human nature 
and contingent human experience. Its 
focus is grammar. If natural language 
calls for a transformational grammar of 
the sort formulated by Chomsky, then 
children must acquire such a grammar 
from the relatively fragmentary 
evidence of the utterances they hear 
and the reactions they get to their own 
remarks. There is a well-known proof, 
ably reviewed in the chapter by 
Kenneth Wexler, that a- formal 
procedure for identifying- any but the 
simplest of grammars can succeed only 
with feedback about both what is, and 
is not, grammatical. Yet young 
children receive no such instruction, 
and virtually no “reinforcement” for 
speaking grammatically. 

There are several potential ways out 
of the dilemma. One can argue, as do 
several of the contributors, that 
grammatical learning depends on the 
meanings of utterances. These 
meanings may in turn reflect a 
cognitive construal of the world. Hence, 
a child's basic grammatical categories 
may not be purely syntactic ones, but a 
semantically motivated set of cases, 
such as "actor” and “object of action". 
If this assumption held for the whole of 
linguistic development, however, it 


would imply that (here is no grammar V 
in the mind, but* merely certain c 
ineluctable patterns in the way people c 
think. Word order, as Dan Slobin puts • I 
it, would be a natural reflection of the i 
order of thought. One is reminded of | 
the splendid prejudice that French is \ 
the best language since its grammar j 
alone corresponds to the true order of i 
logical thinking. The trouble is, of , 
course, that children do learn other 
languages, and so much of any 
language (even French) fails to 
correlate with clear semantic 
categories: not all nouns denote 
objects, and not all verbs denote 
actions. Moreover, three year-olds 
tune in remarkably quickly to many 
such aspects of grammar, eg, the 
gender system of German, the 
inflectional system of Turkish. It 
seems, as Michael Maralsos argues, 
that children are able to form purely 
syntactic rules that are not based on 
supporting semantic information. 

Another much canvassed guide to 
early grammatical learning is the tacit 
knowledge of mothers. Perhaps they 
knew more than they can say, ana 
implicitly direct their children along an 
easy route to grammatical knowledge, 
using a simplified syntax and gestures 
that demarcate important syntactical 
units. Unfortunately, Marilyn Shatz 
has found children to be singularly 
oblivious to such cues. Worse still, 
grammar appears to develop in the 
absence of any linguistic information 
whatsoever. Susan Goldin-Meadow 
has studied the spontaneous gestures 
that profoundly deaf children invent to 
i communicate with their hearing 
parents. These children string signs 
' together according to syntactic rules, 

| and their “utterances" show a striking 
’ structural similarity to those of their 
speaking peers. 

i It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
i that there really is innate grammatical 


knowledge. Thomas Roeper, in an 
outstanding integration of theory and 
experiment, spells out an ingenious 
learning mechanism. Cognition 
triggers specific grammatical 
hypotheses; for example, an 
underlying grasp of causation triggers 
hypotheses about the ways in which it 
may be expressed syntactically. In 
developing grammar, children pay 
attention only to sentences that are 
relevant to their current grammatical 
hypotheses. They use these sentences 
to choose the appropriate syntactic 
format from a finite number of 
possibilities laid down innately. Of 
course they attempt to understand 
other sentences, too, but they do not 
use them to advance the construction 
of grammar. This idea is novel, and it 
explains a number of well-attested 
phenomena, such as children's 
inability to absorb explicit grammatical 
instruction. It also solves the major 
puzzle of how speakers can converge 
on the same language despite their 
vastly different linguistic histories. 

The appeal to Inborn constraints on 
the form of grammar depends more on 
the failure of alternative hypotheses 
than on the existence of overwhelming 
positive evidence. Those who wish to 
resist the appeal have one more idea 
yet to try: for each rule in the grammar 


there may be a corresponding rule for 
semantic interpretation. This is a 
familiar procedure in developing a 


semantics for a formal language, and 
the logician, Richard Montague, 
defended its applicability to natural 
language, contrary to the views of both 
Russell and Chomsky. But, if 


Montague Was right, grammar might 
be constructed from inferences based' 
on semantic rules and a knowledge of 
the words in utterances. Children nave 
to solve the puzzle of what syntactic 
rules correlate with given semantic 
rules. Indeed, the semantic rules 


themselves might not be inborn, but 
derive from Innate constraints on 
cognitive processes. 

Similar appeals io the doctrine of 
innate ideas have been made to 
account for children's acquisition of 
lexical meanings. A six ycar-otd may 
know as many as 14,000 words, and 
no one has succeeded in formulating a 
satisfactory explanation nf how so 
much can be acquired so rapidly. Since 
language is a vehicle for intentional 
communication, you can say, “from 
now on, let’s call that stuff over there, 
whatever it is, blodge". Henceforth, 
when you want to refer to that stuff, 
you can do so using the word, 
"blodge", and I can grasp what you are 
saying. Children tune in to this fact 
about language very rapidly. They 
•readily create a new word, os Eve 
Clark shows, If they do not have access 
to the mot Juste. “I broomed her", said 
a two yenr-old, thereby coining a new 
verb in order to account for his baby 
sister’s tears. The trouble with 
communicative intentions, however, is 
that they play havoc with the 
traditional idea of learning a verbal 
label for all objects that have some set 
of particular features in common. In 
fact, both Melissa Bowerman and 
Susan Carey establish that children 
latch on to the meaning of a word as an 
unsnalysed "package' rather than as 
an entity composed of separate 
features to be acquired piecemeal. 

Learning to speak our native tongue 
i$ arguably the most important and the 
most difficult intellectual task that ever 
confronts us. We cannot all aspire to 
genius with the written word, but 
anyone with any linguistic curiosity at 
all should dip into this book. A browse 
should convince the sceptical that how 
1 we learn to speak is indeed a very 
c puzzling question. 1 shall have the 
c book ready to throw at the next person 
i who tells me that the answer is obvious. 


Emergency exit 


Announcing^MHi 
a new wave in non-fiction 


Rosemary Dinnage \ 

Carolyn Steedman j 

The Tidy House i 

263g>. Virago. £9.95 (paperback, < 

0 8«&8 321 4 ’! 

The Tidy House is an oddity, at best 
original, at worst a confusing ragbag. . 
Carolyn Steedman has taken a fairly 
fenal (but, as she says, it helps to 
anticipate dullness in children's work) 
narrative by three eight-year-old girls 
bom a primary school class that she 
was teaching In 1976, and used it as a 
peg for a whole range of suggestions 
about working-class childhoods, the 
experience of femaleness, and 
children’s use of writing. The peg gives 
way under the strain like a rickety 
cloakroom peg overloaded with 
Michels and gymshoes and overcoats; 
but there is some unusual incidental 
material to be picked up nevertheless. 

; The story produced by the children is, 
aken with tne greatest earnestness arid 
book set put in scholarly fashion 
with notes, appendixes, ant) facsimiles 
(Carolyn Steedman is severe about the 
habit, of reading children’s writing, 
especially little girls’, for its 
amusement value). Written 
cooperatively, ■ the children's story 
concerns two couples who are friends, 
•wjdtheir children. The main difficulty 
with the book is in taking its central , 
. thesis seriously: that this quite jolly 
narrative is about “warped* , lives, 
cropped hopes, opportunity lost", that 
gives a gDmpse of the (apparently) 
^agreeable fate ■ of being. a girl ana 

potential -mother, that To feet the 
authors qf it knew, as ail children (she 
*Sfa) do, that "with gll the love and 
Ejection and the meals got (at whaf 
ato lhe tible, quite simpty. it 
.iwould ha Ve bfeen belfet had they never 
.Masted^- : : ~ 

Jji f act Both tite story and the 
i-SKSrt taped eonversatidpsthat art 
® seem - to suggest 

hopefulness, though the 

' k ®5^.Hildren pame WHfggP- WJ 

PW, pjTa.;There are; visits and 


many cups of ten, b back garden with 
sunflowers, rose bushes, and pet 
animals, a birthday with cake and 
presents, and Jo ana Mark who sit up 
nil night kissing” because they want a 
baby and "went asleep happy - It Is 
true that one of the fictional 
characters, Carl (one of the girl authors 
was Carla) does a good deal of whining 
and gets a slap, .but children do love a 
■ naughty character to gloat over in their 
stories. The high . point _ of 


stories. The high point of 

pretentiousness is the author s 
suggestion that for such little girls as 
the writers, being working-class is their 
"primary emergency and being 

female their "secondary emergency - 
a distinction actuaijy . taken from 
concentration camp victims. 

Steedman promises more than she 
delivers when she indicates that the 
children’s narrative and their taped 
conversations will show how the 
acquisition of written symbols enables 
the child to manipulate and remould 
possibilities. As she says, this is an 
Important and fairly unexplored area, 
but there Is no real indication as to how 
Carla. Undie, or Melissa have* done : 
that through their writing. In any ewe 
the facsimile shows that the children 
have sometimes been misread t is 
there still no charge? Dor, dor, dor, 
dor" should be “s there still no 
change? Dot, dpt; dot.dot) andthe 
tapes appfear to indicate that some of 
their ideas were suggested by the 
teacher,. 

, House" story.to discuks in chapters that 
; cotild make septate essa^. children s 
writing - and writing flhpuf children - 
in the past. Even though liule girls are 
mofe verbiil and literate than boys.it is 
Sous t hat the daily journals from the 
nfoeteirith century that she, puotes 
' Were all kept by. girls; perhaps bpysof 

‘ otbdr end“ of the Socfel sca £ c ^7 
Mavhew - an author who stuck to a 
. maxlmji.m.' pf, , observation- , and 
minimum of comment. 












Socialism in a Cold Climate 

Tony Atkinson, Colin Crouch, Meghnad 
Dasai, Howard Glennerster, John Griffith 
(Editor), Chris Husbands, Julian La Grand, 
Jane Lawie, Michael Mann, Doree n 
Massey, Robert Power, Mike Redd in 
As rumours mount regarding the possibility of a. 

■ 1983 General Election, many people - not least 
within the Labour Party Iteslf - are asking how 
new Labour government would take steps to rebuild- 
e socialist spdety In the cold climate of the IHKta.; ; 
In this 

book which cannot be Ignored by anyone Interested 
In the future of socialism and British politics in 
general. 

004 336060 X .269pp £?-B6 ■ 

7. Rastaman • ’ •= 

The Rastafarian Movement in England 
Ernest Ceshmore 

5i2 '"^"tfie Listener 
'e ieiislilve end evocative account d product of\ 
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The Incredible Eurodollar 
Or Why the World's Money System 
Is Collapsing 

W. P, Hogan and Ivor F. Pearce 
'The Incredible Eurodollar /» a faactneltng book ... 
The authors have dona a good Job In ca pturlngtha 
economics, aa wall as the tacbnicallt/os of that 
markaf. .*:*•• The Banker^ 

■To s non-economist (the authorij gtva a cteat 
end 

' j 6M33208S fi IBOpp CLG6 

The Artificial Family | 
A Consideration of Artificial Insemination 
* 1 by Donor . 
r; Snowden and G. D. Mitchell . 

■'Thfs short, clear, wall written book proyidasa use- . 
iul introduction to the subject, andtaksjiftha right 
questions that wq shall have to try. to answer Ovar : . 
thenext decade,' . Journal cl SoctelPo Key 

•Dr Snowden arid PtofatfotMItehatt writa with gnat 
1 Insight endpresentthafr case ■cfearfy.obJoCifveJy 
, > ana convincingly .' ;; Sritish Medjcal Journal _ 
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Between strategy and ethics 


Keith Robbins 


Michael Howard 
C lausewllz 

79pp. Oxford University Press. £7.95 
(paperback, £1.95). 

0 19 287608 2 

The Causes or Wars and other essays 

248pp. Temple Smith. £10. 


!48pp. Tempi 
) 851172229 


“The Use and Abuse of Military ' such benefits accruing in an exchange ' 
History 1 ’ was first delivered in 1961, of nuclear weapons are much greater 
but most of the other items have been than they have ever previously been. It 
prepared over the past half-a-dozen follows that the chances of maintaining 
years, often as lectures. Moods and peace are correspondingly greater. It is 
fashions in the study of international for this reason he argues that the 
history change quickly and it is abolition of nuclear weapons would 
therefore Important to take note of the not be an unmixed blessing, 
delivery date. When Howard ,. w . N t .. his 

inau™V nd Mure“ ,i0 ." “Si* 

Professor,. traces this fluctuating 
Uoducj-on that all b,u t,„y mlnori^ reUtahip .Mnrik .he firs. 

demonstrated and sat down In order to P*®? 


Michael Howard's new collection of 
essays by implication urges 
participants in the contemporary 
defence debate to give history a 
chance. He does not underestimate the 
gravity and complexity of the problems 
confronting mankind out suggests that 
the study of history al lenst puts them in 
a comprehensible context. His new 
study of Onusewitz, whose name 


frequently appears in the essays, 
reinforces the point. Although the 
experience of a Prussian officer in the 
Napoleonic Wars, and his reflections 
on them, may not at first sight appear 
to have much relevance to 
contemporary debates, Prdfessor 
Howard argues that few If any other 
writers on war have succeeded, as 
Clausewitz did, in transcending the 
specific circumstances of their time. Of 
course, detailed aspects of tactics and 
logistics were out of date within, 
decades of Clauscwitz’s death in 1831, 
and some of his prescriptions remain 
only of interest to the military 
historian. Nevertheless, it is his.cast of 
mind, coupled with the effects of 
immense and exhausting labour, which 
makes On War still a stimulating work. 
Howard has a familiarity with its 
subtleties and nuances which can only 
come from his experience in translating 
it (with Peter Paret) some yean ago. 


ban the bomb had learnt to live with it. 
His new introduction acknowledges 
that, at least for the moment, a decade 
of complacency (or perhaps maturity) 
has come to an end. in academic 
circles, also, Howard detects an 
onslaught upon the whole practice of 
strategic studies as it has evolved in 
recent decades. However, even though 
the fiery darts of the “Peace 
Movement 1 ’ may appear to be 
ubiquitous, he remains certain that the 
attack lias to be resisted in the interests 
of peace. On the other hand, he finds 
the increasing separation from reality 
on the part of some nuclear strategists 
equally alarming. He therefore 
conceives it to be his task to prevent 
political thinkers and military leaders 
from embarking on courses suggested 
in the United States by the Committee 
on the Present Danger and on this side 
of the Atlantic by (he Campaign for 
European Nuclear Disarmament. 
There is little chance that the 
objectives of.these organizations will 
be confused, but Howard considers 
them both to be misguided and 
dangerous. Since it is a little difficult to 
determine whether mankind . is at 


place through the views of his 
predecessors m the Chair. This century 
contains many examples of the abuse 
of the armed force which is the 
legitimate monopoly of the State, but 
we now have many examples where the 
erosion of that monopoly can itself 
produce a return to barbarism. This 
example is another illustration of 
Howard's constant awareness of the 
potential for evil in what might at first 
sight appear to be an improvement. It 
is fitting that there should be reference 
to Niebuhr in his reflection on the life 
and work of Martin Wight. Power and 
ethics, he suggests, are best thought of 
in terms of dimensions, and effective 
political action must take constant 
account of both. Exclusive concern 
with ethical values without 
consideration of practical activity in 
the dimension of power is as unhelpful 
as the mere accumulation of coercive 
power without concern for its ethical 
ends is offensive. This two- 
dimensional vision ■ informs the 
remaining essays. The danger 
confronting the West Is likely to be a 
disarming attack with strictly limited 
military objectives. He stresses the 
important distinction to be drawn 
between limited and total intentions. 


admits that the historical conditions 
which made traditional strategy 
possible have very largely disappeared. 
Again, he points to the tact that 
violence which was once concentrated 
into wars conducted by legitimate 
authorities is now becoming more 
generalized - a sinister development. 
Yet, once again, out of evil may come 
good. Governments of every colour 
might find that they had common 
interests in defeating what Howard 
calls “generalized poll tidal violence”. 
Id “The Forgotten Dimensions of 
Strategy" he lambasts the strange 
neglect in the West of its social 
dimensions. 

Broader historical perspectives are 
offered in “War in the Making and 
Unmaking of Europe” and “The 
British Way in Warfare: A 


Reappraisal” - the latter a deliberate 
echo of Liddell Hart’s book with that 
title. The first survey is a commentary 
on the fact that, for better or worse, 
war has played a fundamental part in 
the development of Europe. 


present drowning or merely waving, it uwwiwn iimiiea ana total intentions, 
is comforting to meet a historian who challenge is to be able to provide 
knows when theorists from either cam" e ^ ectlve aTmet * f Qrccs capable of 


capable 
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that although able to pass as a Junker 
this introverted autodidact was 
temperamentally an outsider. Thus he 
was both participant and detached 
observer'll! the battles he experienced. 
The particular situation of Prussia gave 
him an awareness of the dimensions of 
struggle - and a concern with’ not just 
military, or political reform but even 
moral renewal. Subsequent chapters 
expound Clausewitz on the theory and 
practice of war. Is war, he asked, an art 
or a science? Can it have a theory? Can 
one study war and deepen knowledge . 
of its complexity without becoming a 
pedant? ’.The ariswer Is to remain 
keenly' aware of the limitations of 
theory as itself an aid to deep theory. 

Specific aspects of Glausewhz’s 
approach; ore .considered against the 
background of >a constant dialectic 
between, the moral, and physical, 
Howard . discusses the relationship 
between ends and means in 
Qausewitz's thought, ..emphasizing 
throughout his. unrelenting awareness 
of bloody battle as the reauty which no 
strategic analyst can or should Ignorc'in 
the welter of technical speculation. It 
is, however, the distinction he drew 
between "limited" and "absolute" (or 
“total”) war which has been of such 
significance to many twentieth-century 
writers, and Howard stresses that 


“extreme" possesses an inherent provided, at no mean expense, three 
plausibility and may even be reality mis f raa ' e options remain; first use of 
itself. He still h an kens after the n “$. ar weapons, a long war of 
consensus, developed in the early a *j™ l0n ' °I making terms with the 
1960s, which recognized both the adversary It is therefore appropriate 

advantages and dangers of the ? * jm nsW i°c» , Th ®, R f[* v “ n u ce , of 

existence of nuclear weapons, and Traditional Strategy. , not that he does 

looks back, with understandable so in any simple-minded fashion. He 

dismay, at this particular -world we 

have lost. The second cantina of CND , 

is a phenomenon he finds difficult to. rrM i C 1 

comprehend and for which be can only I np Q ll/Tl 1 I 

offer.a tentative explanation. It is with ■kiv, M- YV X 14- A 

these present conoerrts In mind that the — — " = --- - - - 

reader turns to the past. ' » . ___ 

'^tk« 'rLU * ' t * . James Warnock 

The Creighton Lecture suggests ___ 

that, while earlier examples can be i V an Tvbdri i 

found, the vast majority of books on iykkell . 

the causes of war have been written The Survival Option; A uulde to 


Concerning the “British way”, he has 
little time for amphibious enterprises 
and their supporters. Hitler's Germany 
was only defeated by the unlimited 
application of force by Britain and the 
resources of the United StBtes and the 
Soviet Union. As well as these broad 
sweeps, Howard also finds room for 
the study of individuals - short but 
illuminating appraisals of Liddell Hart, 
Montgomery and Kissinger conclude 
the volume. Time and again there is a 
reiteration that for British statesmen 
and strategists there were no easy 
answers, It is a thought that leads 
naturally into the two “controversial 
pieces” in the book. In one of them he 
takes issue with Colin Gray “On 
fighting a nuclear war”. He Is fearful of 
the dangers inherent in the assumption 
that it is politically easier to produce 
nuclear missiles father than trained 
and effective manpower. The better- 
known piece, however, is the rejoinder 
to E. P. Thompson. The world is a 
dangerous place but, while the scale of 
possible disaster may be unique, there 
Is no reason to panic or despair. We 
have been here before - almost. And 
when Howard tells us not to panic it is 


The awful aftermath 


James Warnock 

Ivan Tyrrell . 


the causes of war have been written The Survival Option: A guide to 
since 1914. Before that date, war was living through nuclear war 
almost universally accepted as a way of ’ 237nn Cane £7 OS 

settling international deputes, perhaps 0 224 020^5 
an inevitable and desirable way. Yet, - 

despite the attention devoted to It seems that nuclear war is not as bad 
agreement on their relative as we thought. We must be glad of this, 
&S nce has emerged , though because every day that passes makes it 

more likely to hippen. ft will be pretty 


direction of any shelter you rerrtember 
having seen a moment before”)to 
create a whole that is worryingly 
lacking in credibility. This Is a problem 
that emerges directly, I think, from 
Ivan Tyrrell’s central thesis, which he 
-presents in the opening chapters, that 
nuclear war Is increasingly likely, and 
Btirvivablc in considerable numbers 
given the right kind of preparation. In 
making his case, he criticizes the 
Government for failing to take 
measures to protect the population, 
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■, Thai', final chapter considers' th6; 
legacy; -IqE ' Clausewitz . initially in 
Germany', but then throughout the 
world, -Th- Britain liis- wprk was 
entirized for its lack of attention fo 
maritime, or .economic war by those 
who thought, that thefofcouldbe a less 
bloody: way to Victory than On War 
seemed, to suppose. Bringing the 
picture up to the present, Howard' 
concludes that where?* in Clausewitz’s 
day it had been necessary to tty to 
transcend the limitation on the conduct 
of war by the constraints of the real 
world, what we now need is to impose 
. such limits. 

The volume of essays is, in effect, a 
second collection of Studies In War dtn d 
Peace' and might perhaps have been 
given a similar general title. It does 
contain the Creighton Lecture bn 'Hite. 
Causes of Wart . which occupies, the 
first place, but no, pther contribution is: 
specifically devoted to this age-old' 
problem. Except incidentally, there- 
fore, it is a mistake to think of this 
selection of fifteen pieces as a series of 
essays on this theme. The lecture on 


1939 nearly all the British felt justified, out virtually all of South-East 

in going (o war, not over any specific England) we can be safe, if a little 
negotia ble Issue, but in order to uncomfortable. Not ail of us, actually; 

“? KL tt and I may, be; among the unlucky 
SSS? WptoB.-s or, the unlucky forty 

tSLSSs ■' nin'- navi 4 thinks work butfrsaly, Onfce 

and - we have crawled into our shelters, to* 
SSESti? , was . an accurate ditches > or under our cars (“Put earth 

Sii ?i d in $$ 15001 100 » but not to wi engine if 
ijot cajl» li. Only the abatement of the you hope to use it again") and have lain 

aband™ to *? for a few days - after having 

: 5»S5 d0 F?P ositl0n k. checked (hat we remembered to bring 
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underlying of International' maldng a Immmockl with 

^EengSt from, them. The_fldds_an9in„ W 


damage caused by nuclear war. 

■ Tyrrell is undoubtedly right to 
question 1 the motives of post-war 
governments; the provision of shelter 
facilities sufficient tor ■ pnsure the 
survival ' of ' national and . , regional 
.. administrative structures Implies at 
best ■ desire on the part of defence 
planners to have their cake and eat it, 
at worst a lack of faith in the theory of 
deterrence coupled with a disregard for 
the consequences of Its failure, But, of 
the three dearest ways of trying to 
improve this scandalous state of affairs 
- pressure on the Government to 
reduce the likelihood of war, pressure 
on the Government fp minimize its 
effects, or individual action’ to 'ensure 
pne s own survival - the last is surely 
the least morally defensible, and to 
argue, as this book does, that it Is the 
only option is to act exactly as Tyrrell 
accuses the unilateralists of acting: 

1 Members of (he public are 

encouraged to feel despair and 
helplessnfess in the face of the current 

AVOnuhalmiiBA • ' 1 • ^ 
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hide m hotel in the ground frdm our. 
own Government? - ’ 
rhe hopeless pessimism of . this 
poatlon is camouflaged by the constant 


not in the tremulous tones of Comoral 
Jones in p Q d's Army. Romantic 
gestures will do nothing to help, he teS 
his opponent, ringing down the cumin 
on doom at the close of a tutorial 
International conflict remains whal ii 
has always been, the ineluctable 
product of diversity of Interests 
perceptions and cultures. In any 
international system aimed struggle u 
immanent but it need not be irrnnraeni 
It can be averted by "patience’ 
empathy, prudence and the hard’ 
detailed work of inconspicuous 
statesmanship”. There is no quick fa 
Consigning Thompson to the 
“tradition of Tom Paine and Jeremy 
Bentham", he concludes that the 
differences between them are too 
deeply rooted in personality-traits and 
experience to be resolved. 

It is evident, therefore, that 
Howard’s translation to the Regius 
Chair at Oxford has not diminishedlhe 
vigour and urgency of his interest io 
contemporaiy issues, though he does 
feel compelled to apologize to his 
academic colleagues for his continuing 
involvement in current controversies. 
He does permit himself occasional 
remarks which suggest that it would be 
helpful if the contemporaiy world 
would go away and leave him more 
time for other historical pursuits. 
Indeed, it is possible that the. 
contemporary world will go away, 
though not in such circumstances as 
will promote unfettered freedom for 
historical scholarship. 

Academic studies. Professor 
Howard readily concedes, cannot by 
themselves prevent wars or resolve 
honest disagreements, but they can 
provide the necessary basis for 
reasoned discussion ana then action. 
The diversity of purposes for which the 
items in this collection were produced 
.inevitably leads to some repetition of 
substance and a certain unevenness in 
assertion and argument. Taken as a 
whole, however, this volume certainly 
stimulates thought. It is a testimony to 
the range of Howard's knowledge and 

r er of exposition that he can place 
rather heavy tanks on other 
people's academic lawns with relative 
impunity. 


mass of conflicting evidence In this 
area; Tyrrell’s contention I* 
adequate defence planning 
reduce the number of deaths mm tony 
million to fifteen million has lw Wo 
It several highly optimistic assurophwu 
- that it will be possible to evacuafojw 
masse the target areas (the emergency 
plans for Greater London show Wat « 
shall be not merely discouraged bet 
actually prevented from doing a 
thing), or.that there will be a 
service at ‘least partially able to 
with injuries and illnesses in tbejjj 
weeks following an attack. The sewn 
of the book that deals JJJ - 
“Regeneration of Your Comma W « ■ 1 
the Aftermath” is just one page.W 

I cannot see what is gained by 
this fine. Of course ft Is true 1“ “ 

; would be possible to Increase Jjf .... 
number of survivor* (though the. bow 
makes clear that without gwenunw™ .. 
efforts bn a vastly greater scale I 
effects of self-help would be marg W 
but should we really be persU^j . 
ourselves that thirty million “ r Rfr TB ii . 

’ better than forty million? ■ . 
describes the attempt to surv^e&s^ 
action which changes indivndu^jT 
passive and fatalistic spcCtatws : 
insane political drama Into men' 
women doing what they '““jJJLj ' 
dangerous world) to take.sp®e*V - ■. 
of their own destinies". ThKJ* J ■ 
narrow arid selfish attitude; we 
surely do better toassert pUr ngfl , 1 
agents jn. the political arena, 'PJ 
hope that we can restore ,tp; n 
element of sanity 
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be imposing, fresh and delightful but buildings away but to make a bold. 

an , d colour ^ 1 splash of their piping and 
s J? m ^° f ! "nf 9 d L uctin S (presumably to remind us that 
demonstrated m From Bauhaus to Our they know how it works which, in 
Woitre. In the United States, Post- practice, they rarely seem to do). 
Modernism means above all Robert here, in descending order of 
Venturi and his disciples, the latest pretension, may be found the 
Chippendale skyscraper m New Pompidou Centre (Jencks is rather 
York by that sly old dog, Philip good on its "supermarket atmosphere 
Johnson, or Charles Moores of bemused consumption"), the 
whimsical Piazza d'ltalia in New Sainsbury Centre, the Renaissance 
Orleans, to Europe its aficionados Center, the Pacific Design Center, the 
include the post-Gaudian monu- Speelhuis Leisure Centre, the Milton 
mentalist Ricardo Bofill in Keynes Shopping Centre and the 


post-u 
R cardo 


.... Speelhuis Leisure Centre, the Milton 

■Architecture today is more varied and mentalist Ricardo Bofill in Keynes Shopping Centre and the 
iflMiesling than at any other time in its Barcelona, the lugubrious Aldo Rossi Interaction Centre, lots of museums 
biiiorv " Leafing through the plates in in . Itofy, and Hans Hollein of Vienna and galleries, corporate headquarters, 

[gjiory . q.. “1 . ,u a with hk dutnrfpH 1 pH nlmnrc a el*, no..;i; nn i.,. 


ilus nrodisally illustrated book, the with his distorted, jewelled interiors, a ski pavilion, endless contorted late- 
r*der may feel that the extravagant On home ground, Jencks throws in Corbusian villas (mostly in upstate 
Soosition heading its blurb amounts neo-vemacular , projects like Jeremy New York) and various Japanese 
h more than hyperbole. Adventurous, Dixon’s St Mark’s Road housing in extravagances, on which Jencks is 
fisoant frequently irresponsible. North Kensington, and one or two of specially knowledgeable. 

|S and illogical, yelgonouslyfrec Jan.« St.rlmg s many unbuilt project „ u t0Q ^ tQ mako 0( ^ 

&tsn the puritanism which moibitea But most of Stirling, along with this, but Jencks at least performs the 
gif-expression for J 1 "* Norman Foster, Richard Rogers, service of laying it all out prettily and 


cultural type found naturally in 
architecture before the jet age. Their 
cultural baggage looks bulky enough, 
but when opened it often turns out to 
be mere padding. After all the years of 
self-abnegation, it is still a pleasure to 
see architecture being turned out with 
style and verve and colour. What 
begins now to be increasingly tiresome 
is the pretence that much of it has a 
hidden meaning. 

The last third of Current Architecture 
is an agreeable surprise. It covers the 
"alternative' 1 forms of architecture that 
have grown up, particularly in the I 
United States, over the past twenty 
years. William Ch ait kin, the author of 
these chapters, whose untimely death 
has sadly been announced since the pub- 
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itil-expression ror nan a v^mui y, Norman Foster, Richard Rogers, service of laying it all out prettily and 
Dchitects are careering about in an Terry Farrell and the rest of today’s proving conclusively that his own 
under of directions. Current British avant-garde, falls under the categories do not work. If a Late- 
Axhltecture scrambles after them as nibric of another, yet more Moaemisl can flit in and out of Post- 


best it may. It reaches no destinations, heterogeneous chapter, that on Late- Modernism with the ease that he 
probably because there are none, but Modernism. Here, bewilderingiy, we allows, the two concepts are not worth 
everything it meets 1 on the way it encounter the “New York Five 51 and very much. The constant attempt to 
earnestly and sumptuously records. sundry other white-villa groupies still distinguish and label in terms of styles 

Contemporary architectural crili- bickering and chewing over the only obscures how much Jencks's 
nan on the other hand, to judge Corbusian corpse; big-buslness moguls current architects really have in 
&wn Charles Jencks’s contribution to Hfce John Portman and I. M. Fei common. In these international times, 
tbe book Is in a parlous state. Like a recasting the tail building to fit their they read the same magazines, sit on 
in withered moss, It cannot keep particular visions of sanitized executive the same juries in the same 

'* ... ., . , .4 affinlAnn.. anrl (ha UorlnilE nmnnnAtllC snhnnlr anfflr tlia 


stale goulash of art-styles, peppered up who prefer not to tuc 

with Jargon to signal technical know- 

bow. Oxymoron, metathesis, 

mecdoche and many another old 

(tearoom "ugly” are liberally and 

sloppily smeared about. Mr Jencks 

Is an egregious offender, but the 

vice is now so widespread among 

architect-writers that it warrants 

poral condemnati on . Fundamentally f 

d betrays a lack of self-assurance. In BBHHH 

tbe fifteenth century also, writers 1 

borrowed technical terms from ■■■■■ 

rhetoric to promote and dignify the | 

new Renaissance art and architecture . ■■■■■ 

The art lived- on, but most of the ^ 

flummery was soon forgotten -at least ™ " 

until our own undiscriminating age. 

Like much inptant cultural history, 
tomtit Architecture is in part 
promotion. No harm in that, so long as 
the readers know where they are. In 
taj the text hops about so skittishly 
™ I label succeeds label with such . i 

gdriy rapidity that it is extremely hard “ 
to follow, A start might be made with ■■■■■■■■ 
tre chapter on Post-Modernism, the ■ ■ 

“ow which Jencks has been 
utiduously tending and trimming ever 
snee he helped fan it to light a decade 
SO- We have some idea by now what 
rosl-Modemism is supposed to mean: W ^ c J„i 

pHo-date architectural method with a people who were 
why overlay of historicism, “irony”. Design and tire 
the kind of thing which can Cherma, 

Restorative urges 


lication of this book, explores the genre 
exhaustively but witii great good 
"medieval artifacts and style appealed 
to many Victorians not in revolt against 
from the earlier sections, where the 
author seems always to be trying to 
“second-guess” the latest trends. The 
restrictions of the subject are an 
undoubted help. While the typical 
Post-Modernist enjoys a richness of 
technological choice, the alternative ot' 
communal builder depends upon 
simple materials and leftovers. The 
one recurrent building type of any 
ambition in the alternative 
architecture of the 1960s and 1970s Is 
the geodesic dome and its derivatives, 
some rigid and some Inflatable. Hie 
“dome fad” occupies, on and off, more 
than half of Chaitkin ’s pages. He traces 
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For specialists and non- 
speolall8t8 alike, a balanced 
and Informative survey of 
current views and knowledge 
of schizophrenia and Its 
relation to the concept of 
insanity or madness. 

1982 174 pp 
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the story from the various amateur 
domes of the early communes like 


Drop City, Libre and Lama, through 
the experimental constructions of Jay 
Baldwin and his helpers in the Santa 


Cruz Mountains, to - Buckminster 
Fuller's own elaborate exhibition 
pavilion at Montreal. Slowly the craze 
collapsed, as the Illogicalities and 
limitations of domical form became 
clear. Here is a complete, simple piece 
of very Tecent building history, 
excellently documented. 

Chaitkin also examines the 
many ■ vernacular styles of the 
day, ' personalized : houseboats, 

“truckitecturt’’, alternative technology 
houses, driftwood hpusine. space-cap- 1 


sule housing, as well as the 
occasional complete urban fantasy like 
Paolo Soleri's dislikeable Arcosaati, 
set deep la the barrenness of the 
.Arizona desert like some latter-day 
Taliesin Westi Projects like Arcosanti 


n 'ion and the Public Good; Selected Writings lyjii-iyBU o 
Chermayeff (414pp. MIT Press. £28. 0 262 16088 9f). 


chapters, however ephemeral, reflect 
contemporary American culture, more 
frankly than- do the high-art styles 
which Jencks seeks to create and 
promote. For all its welcome richness 
■and diversity, current architecture' of 
the ^fashionable : varjety ls' still 
floundering about in a cultural limbo. 


David Watkin 

Cbaulbs Dellheim 

of tbe Past: The 
.Pjwjvafion of the medieval 
towritance In Victorian England v 

‘^ Cambridge University Press. 
O gi 33645 2 ^ 1 • • ' ' " ; > 

i of this book is the 
iS»My fascinating one of the 
Mpx that as England became the 
i- _. Mfo ririal nation so It became 
EWy preoccupied .with its pre- 
gtdaT past. . Its medieval 
^Dfectural inheritance was not only 
*nd reinterpreted in the 
of the Gothic Revival but 
Cftntai,- 1 ^ or * according to some 
destroyed! by an 
Iti^ te P*°8rammeof ‘’restoration” . 

4ffifK i .se! ex Rsld . to . cov . e _ r 


industrialism - and capitalism,, for 
“medieval artifacts and style appealed 
to many Victorians not in revolt against 
modern civilization”. He can write 
interestingly and sensitively about 
individual aspects of his chosen topic 
but. there are sufficient errors of fact to 
undermine our.confidence in him as a 
guide to the period as a whole. There 
ito errors in both text and Indexing,,, 
■natoes of majot architects: Norman 
Pearson for John Loughborough. 
Pearson; Vuiilamy for Vulhamy; 
Mickelthwaite for Micklethwaite: 
while Waterhouse, ,a ^Liverpool 
Quaker, is wrongly described as having 
been educated . at Pambndge. 
Dellheim is weakbn the historiography 
of medieval arefritectme In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It 

^ h ”r u h“ 

contemporary. 

ntnlrinft the 


h v ?*: ■PP archaeological societies 

•pri E ^ hlre .: and Susaex; the 

Kirkstall , Abbey: and 
; ot York; and the 
;.bulldings of Manchester. . 


standing of all three was widely 
different, and Langley, so far from 
being upper-claBS, was the son of a 
gardener. But these class references 
are important to Dellheim for there 
hangs over The Face of the Past a faint , 
miasma of fashionable Marxism. Not 
aggressive in tone; this is nostalgically : ■ 
reminiscent bf.toe 

since a sociology seminar had betoi 
held in it in the heady days of 1968,- . 
Thus, apart, from the unfortunate 
attempt to place Batty ■ 

class context, there is . the . s ^ ut0 5r 
reference to “blataht manifestations Of 
radst Imperialism",, the *bse nc ® of 
which from the, millenary cefebraHons , 
of Alfred the tireat In lfct. 
at Winchester, causes DeilhcJm some 
surprise. Hp also attfempts to Interpret 
local archaeological. ® I 
societies as strategies In dealing with 
Ss polarization": “Victorians id. 
both Yorkshire . aori Sussex needed - 


misinterpret the aims of a body as 
central to his stoiy as. :thp 
Ecclesiological Society. -He does tnisin 
the course of his account of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre nl Cambridge. , 
The - “restoration” by Salvln .and the 

incomprehensibly • ! as St Sophia, 
Dellheim describes its restorers' aim qs 
■ to ' "remake . the church .. Ip the 
, Perpendicular style they favoured . 
The opposite yvas , of course, the qase. 

The apparent tinfamili arity with the , 
period Is : ferthet suggested.- by .‘tffit - 
. annotated bibliography , . which- Dpt ; 


cftgg 3V Dellheim ■ 1 rightly 

•3&b stort, .that 

■' rtot always , a 
* nineteenth-century 

• V-W 1 ' 


SdMS maktoa thq 

Smneous claim that “Hie study of the 
art and history, ok medieval England 
wisearried oh mairily Iri nqnadademlc : 
settings”. . . | '.. ■' : . > 

He retort to .“eccentric 

.Augustan- amateurs; such as Horace 

Wmoble. - Batty Langley* ■ apd 
.S& Millet*. *h 5 re» the 

r*./i fiW; s *r l y 


M. « -Hi Port’s . The; Housq. >of 
Parliament also claims that .^There 
Is no Comparative analysis of Buropeap !, 
medievalism; In the eighteenth 1 arid . 
nineteenth centuries'-, while omitting 
FranJsPs : monufriensm . sui^ey* • : the 
Gothic] ’. literary 


consciousnes and - Its .'potentially.', 
disastrous social consequences that it 

was - Important to ftjd. i .bases ; for , , 
communal Iharmbny” . speh 

archaeolopdal societies- 

them when the author cari_ totally, , 

' J.,1 r f 
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Dellheimi an ' Associate proressor .01 
History at Arjfcpti? State University, 
has been urged tP nuh Intojpijrit loo ; 
soon. With more time arid reflection he 
is a scholar who may be able to a - 

more helufufcontobutipri.tb .the rich 
topic hehaS'Choaen..' : ; .vj ;; ' *;J 

i,: ; '(b i:. , -?*.L. Y'i.-ii-'it 
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Sdolallst Party was Gregor : 
Strasser, and yetglven nls 
position and power he has. 

■ been curiously neglected by 
students until now. In this 
important riewstudy.Dr 
StachprpptpvWesa;.- 
comprehenslve.and 
scholdriycwsesSmenfdr " 
Strass^r'ssiohlflbgntand. 1 
uttlmafely tragic pareOr, \ ; 
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on previously unpublished - , 
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The ceremonial round 


D. A. N. Jones 

Ann Morrow 
The Queen 

258pp. Oranada. £9.95. 

0 24611943 8 

Anthony Holden (Editor) 

A Week In the Life of the Royal 
Family 

153jjp. WeidenfeJd and Nicolson. 

0 297 78269 X 

Christopher Warwick 
Princess Margaret 
I91pp. WeidenfeJd and Nicolson. 
£8.95. 

0 297 78244 4 

Roger Reynolds 

Who's Who In the Royal Family: 1 


first one hundred and fifty in line of 
succession to the British tiirone 
110pp. Proteus. £3.95. 

0 86276 019 4 


For the discerning reader of the Dally 
Telegraph no royal progress overseas is- 
complete without the ■ puckish 
commentaries of Ann Morrowj She 
falls less frequently than other' 
reporters into the yawning pit of 
pomposity and the slough of impudent 
sensationalism - troth curiously linked 
by that slimy underground tunnel 
where the James Whitakers wallow. 
Although Mrs Morrow is sometimes 

f iuilty of gaffes, Indiscretions and 
ivldious compamons fthere are more 
such lapses in her book, The Queen, 
than I have noticed In her newspaper 
reports), these seem to be the result of 
over-keenness and excitement, rather 
than malice or showing off. She writes 
as If the were a loyal fourth-former, 
eager for the success of ..the prize-., 
giving, "the ffttc , the- cruise and the carol 
service - since she understands rhe- 
Imporfance of due ceremony: she- 
admires, almost envies the big girls, 1 
and her criticism of their arrangements 
and their dress sense is meant to be 
constructive. 

Flying over Zambia- she is safely : 
strapped .in with the Queen's luggage, 1 


where a gloomy eland's head (an 
African rift to the Queen) sways above • 
her as she sips the Queen’s excellent 
claret. In Colombo her taxi hits a 
bullock- cart and she runs, all sweaty 1 
and bedraggled, to the grand party 
where the rjueen comforts her with 
talk about H cool things" - snow and 
holly-berries at Balmoral, “a sign of a 
cola winter, if you believe tne old 
wives’ tales". She observes a strangely 
vulgar demonstration in Norway, that 
land of "white gloves and tea dances”; 
she hears the Ride of the Valkyries and 
a feu-dejoie "like the ripping of silk 
across Berlin” in Hitlers macabre 
stadium. She is more gleeful in the. 
Commonwealth, among caparisoned 
elephants with glitter on their faces, 
bright lights and fire dancers, 
trumpeters in orange robes and 
musicians with conch shells. When the 
Queen removes her shoes at the sacred 
Bo tree, Ann Morrow sees "Air New 
Zealand" stamped on her navy socks. _ 

Observing the Queen's dothes with 
sense and sensibility, Mrs Morrow 
holds that (he Queen wear? black "with 
the elan of the mediaeval Spanish 
court” and wishes this colour could be 
chosen for other occasions than 
funerals and visits to the Vatican. She 
saw the Queen leading her Household - 
"past luscious cherubs and Alberti 
frescoes to the white Papal throne. But 
the seamstresses at Ian Thomas’s salon 
wept in front of the television set in 
London when they heard her slinky 
black taffeta wrongly attributed to 
Hardy Amies.” 

The Wodehousian parenthesis does 
not detract from Mrs Morrow’s 
awareness of "the waves of formidable, 
intangible power" emanating from this 
"meeting between the Heads of two 
great Churches". She had witnessed a 
sort of sacred drama - and then "the' 
Queen seemed to twirl for a moment in 
the Vatican courtyard as the sun caught 


permitted to accompany the Queen 
when she visits the princes' closely.' 
guarded wives and stimulates these 
unfortunate women with adult 
conversation. Later, at a nori-Islamic 
occasion, she spots one of those 
ceremonious desert gowns cut down to 
a rational length - and commends her 
sovereign's Scottish thrift. The 
Mistress of the Robes, the formidable 
Duchess of Grafton, exerts less 
influence in these matters than 
Margaret MacDonald, the Queen's 
dresser and former nurserymaid. Mrs 
Morrow would like to be in "Bobo" 
MacDonald's shoes, for she has strong 
viewa about the Queen's handbags - 
favouring "satchels, like Peter 
Tatchell’s: even a humble handbag 
may have political impact. 

Mrs Morrow supports the Queen's ' 
determination to maintain the 
Commonwealth, unassisted by her 
Ministers or her Loyal Opposition. 
.“The Queen enjoys dining with 
Nyerere, Banda or Kaunda, finding 
-them more fun for an evening than her 
own clear-headed Prime Minister" - a 
curious choice of words here, and an 
invidious comparison. “The Queen, in 
diamonds and green chiffon, chose the 
State banquet to stress deep concern 
about the freedom of the'inoiridualjfl.. 


the Sunday Express Magazine to trail 
members of the Royal Family during a" 
week last November; but few of these 
contributors to A Week in the Life of 
the Royal Family have any of Mrs 
Morrow's talent. They are too easily 
bored: they lack the royal ability to find 
(and to make) life interesting. Their 
imagery is dully commercial: "cost- 
effective . . . marvellous public 
relations man . . . believes in the 
product he is selling ... in the Royal 
industrial plant, you could say the 
Gloucester are middle management 
executives on the way up . . . ." The 
only interesting contributor is Tom 
Davies, formerly "Pendennis" of the 
Observer. Admittedly, in following the 
Prince of Wales, he witnessed some of 
the most important and affecting 
ceremonies of the week. One of them 
was the presentation of campaign 
medals to 942 Falklands veterans: tne 
line of wheelchairs, the burnt face 
.... Another was the Prince's 
"morale-boosting mission 1 .' to Consett, 
“the unemployed heartland of the 
North-East, where one in three men Is 
out of work and, on some estates, two 
in three. 1 ' It Is for Tom Davies, not the 
Prince, to say: "Something must be 
done." His tine essay is well illustrated 


harsher. If those laws are good th*. 

•?°° d M en c Ugh for EiS 

Family. Mr Foot may not be 2 
bu 1 he speaks for many fi 
subjects. Warwick seems to* have 
enjoyed the Princess's confidence and 
he has written his apologia quite weK 
is a pity it was found necessary. 

Who's Who In the Royal Famlh~ 
much more interesting than the title 
suggests, indicates the hazards of the 
hereditary system and the weight of the 
burden which the chances oflife may 
suddenly impose on unsuspectioi 
members of the extended Wife 
Reading it in an inn called “TheTh/i 
Kings", I found I was sitting under i 
picture of three kings together, a sepia 
photograph of George v andtwoofnk 


only one to lay it down. Upon George ■ 
Vi's head the Crown fell almost like a 
blow; yet all went well. 

. Roger Reynolds's useful book (elk 
of George V’s elder brother (the 
legendary Prince Albert) as well as 


the jewels in the tiara. She was taken 
back into the material world - up the 
Appiari Way in the aubergine Kolia 
driven by Harry Purvey , . .. 

In (he male-dominated world of 
Mam, Elizabeth II seems both Queen 
and King. She is treated with the 
respect due only to a man; yet r to 
compliment her hosts, she wears ankle- 
length gowns - though only in the 
presence of her fellow princes. Mrs 
Morrow is one of the female journalists 


oppressive rdgimes. Nyerere spoke, 
about liberating . Africa from 
'colonialism and racialism' and looked 
at the Queen, whose face had such an 
expression of polite interest he could 
have been praising the ladies’ 
homemade sponge ringers at the 
Sandringham Women's Institute.” 
Though less interesting about the' 
royal progresses in Britain, Mrs. 
Morrow has -a fine account of the 
Queen’s visit to the Daily Telegraph 
offices. Apparently, “the more 
roistering reporters” had been asked to 
keep out of sight. “The goody goodies 
chosen to meet her were bowing and 
telling her about their stories” when- 


& 


the Queen spotted the "flushed 
cheeks” of a ‘‘banished one” and, “to* 
the iumpr of the qews editor”, she 
_ headed straight for him arid "he had 
her full attention, his tongue loosened 
by a few cheering snorts". Banish Jack 
Falstaff and banish all the world. A 
courtier has informed Mrs Morrow: "It 
is funny really. The royals will often get 
on, with a bit ofa rum cove. . .".Buthe 
seems to have been referring to Labour 
‘Prime Ministers. ; : 

7! 1 Fifteen journalists were chosen by 


done.” His tine essay is well illustrated 
with photographs by John Garrett and 
"Patrick Ward. But there are too many 
photographers. The 'most depressing 
picture-spread shows over a hundred 
of them lined up, like sinister garden- 
gnomes, lying in wait for the Princess 
of Wales. One may talk with a clear 
conscience about over-manning and 
productivity when faced with this pack 
- of nuisances, this modern equivalent of 
Lear's rude retinue. 

Christopher Warwick's sad book. 
Princess Margaret , Is largely a defence 
of the Princess against those publicists 
who have chosen to record their 
prodnose commentaries on Billy 
Wallace. Peter Townsend, Antony 
Armstrong-Jones and Roderick 
Llewellyn. The only journalists who 
come out well In Warwick's history are 
the Dally Telegraph leader-writers and 
Michael Foot in ' Tribune. "This - 
intolerable piece of interference with a 
girl’s private life is all part of the absurd 
myth about the Royal Family which 
has been so sedulously built up by 
interested parties in recent years”, 
wrote Mr Foot in 1953. "In some 
respects the divorce laws are still too 
harsh. But no self-appointed busybody 
has the right to make them still 


names of the first 150 in thepresent tine 
of succession, with brief biographies of 
the first sixty-five and of aTew of the 
.others, concluding with the 
descendants of Arthur, Duke ri] 
Connaught, the third son of Queen ; 
Victoria. This duke was a beautiful 
royal thild in Victorian iconography 
and he grew up to be a great figure 
among tne Freemasons and a soldier 
highly praised by Baden-Powell. His 
descendants include the children of Mr 
John Ambler (whose wife, a Swedish 
princess, is 117th in line) and the 
children of Captain Alexander Ramsay 
of Mar (143th). The almost Proustian 
genealogies are curious and intricate - 


a veritable Guermantes way, taking In 
the Karageorgevitches of Chicago and 


the Norways of Balliol. ' Haakon 
Lorentzen (41st in line) serves in the 
Norwegian navy and had his face 
slashed with a broken bottle, ten yean 
ago, while singing "God Save me 
Queen" in a Newcastle bar: hu 
attackers contended that he • was 
singing it in a “grisly” manner. Sudi 
strange stories are told by Mr Reynol® 
in a nicely dignified style, to match his 
well-chosen photographs; and « 
maintains a proper scorn for those 
“self-appointed busybodles' of the 
British press who impede the royal 
progress with their grisly manner*. 


Growing up grand 




Isabel Colegate 


Princess Alice, Duchess of 
Gloucester 

Memoirs 

208pp. Collins. £10.95. 

0 00216646 1 . 

This Is less a book .of royal memoirs 
than a lively account of a privileged 
childhood before the 1914 war and a 
privileged girlhood, spent largely in' 
East Africa, before the 1939 war. The 
author married Prince Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester, in 1935 at the age of thirty- 
four and conscientiously devoted 
herself to a life of roVa) duty thereafter; 
btjt jit: least haif of her book 
concerned With ' her life before that 
lime, and It reads as though she has 
enjoyed recollecting it. , 

She was told by a fortune-teller in 
1924 jn the North African oasis town of 
Biskra- that she was going to marry 
someone ofa higher social station than 
her own. She thought it unlikely; she 
was tremendously wand already. The 
third daughter of the seventh Duke of, 
Bucdeucn, her childhood regime had 
been a regular .progress from one great 
house to another - Christmas at 
Dalkeith on the outskirts- of 
Edinburgh, spring in the Borders at 
Bowhlll, early summer at Boughtpn, a 
wtual palace in Northamptonshire, 
men to the grandparents Montagu 
House (since demolished) for the 

k London Season, then back to anbther 

Border house, Eildon, with an autumn 
excursion to the grandparents at 
Dnimlanrig for (he shooting. All of 
these wfebllshments being splendidly 1 
maintained; royal life must have! 
seemed austere in comparison. 


Beautiful possessions abounded, but 
no one paid much attention to them: all 
the ancestral statues which adorned the 
colonnade by the front door at 
Boughton had had their noses knocked 
off oy cricket balls, and though 
Princess Alice's father wds much 
concerned with thc.pictures it was only 
because he liked to make certain that 
they were arranged strictly according 
to size. 

Altogether there is more than one 
echo of Nancy Milford In the author’s 
account of her wowing up. The Duke 
was doing The, Times crossword when 
the news Was breathlessly broken to 
him by two of his daughters that they 
had just left the third in hospital with a 
broken collar-bone after *1| three had 
'been; in a. car- crash; he merely asked 
: them for a three-letter Word for sheep. 
He could not bear his tea to he too hot- 
■ and nothing would prevent him from 
sloshing it from cup to saucer and back 
; if it was. At home his valet ppured his 
tea out for him at five to nine so that it 
should be cool enough for him to drink 
when he . came down at nine. 
Unsuspecting guests who drank it were 
m trouble;, so was ' Lady Victoria 
. Manners, who had offended the Duke 
by her inefficient carving of the 
breakfast ham: it jiad to Be hidden 
from her whenever she came to stay, 
and the Duke’s secretary ■ Was 
occasionally surprised to find it 
concealed beneath , the typewriter 
cover, • 

Not long after their marriage, Prince 
Henry had to give up his Artoy career, 
because the abdication of his elder 
brolher meant that be might have to 
rake over as Regent if anything were to 
WPen to George Vl Their life 
pecame • a rouna of royal duties, 
culminating in Prince Henry’s 1 
appointment as Governor General df 


Australia in 1944. 
extraordinarily hazardous warunw 
journey they found themselVM w«J 
two small children in a Q ^.- I SS 
House full of rats and flies. Th«r 
in Australia was hard work, with Jg 
travelling ip often -very 
conditions and sometimes . 
heat; clearly Princess Alice s a y*. 
.African adventure were iw 
experience. 


Altogether, she probaDiy 
best possible training 
consort. Now that the langg 
aristocracy has lost most of JB . 

power and there is less da ®. hjvd 
liberties than once there W ^ 
been in the monarchy’s j beiwg g 
closeW identified 

should surely hope that duCal n ^ 

throughout the- land 
appropriately stocked, ^re ^ 
.enough little . glrW 
enormous countiy houses, 
best to push their , 

windows in the intervals pf 1 
the sides of their i»“ ,ei .iJ firtlf 
gallop faster, and lD JJ a 8 f , 
brothers almost as much ‘ g Ich- ■ 
is evidently, an upbringjg. , 

produces the necessary conwet ^ 

the absolute importance ^ 
monarchy without .engpi “jMidil 

tsXSS S&gg 

.toughness. In one of H&J- 
behind which on® - 8 k er V?5 iS****' 
from her discreet •*£ * 


IIUL JAIWJ VII .-Z-'T 

the face of a crowd wo 
it it no use 

should juit 6* than1tftllWP»"r" 
so interested;” •* I - V 


CINEMA 


The buccaneering spirit 
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Gorham Kindem (Editor) 
tot American Movie Industry: The 

Business of Motion Pictures 
(iflnn Southern Illinois University 
Paperback, $16.95). 

David McClintick 
hdecenl Exposure: A True Story of 
Hollywood and Wall Street 
ujpp, Columbus Books. £10.95. 
n«2870100. 


b 1927 Joseph P. Kennedy, then a 
youngish Boston banker in the process 
of making bis first million dollars, 
imaged for the Hollywood moguls to 
deliver a series of lectures at the 
Hirvard Business School. His action 
ms not wholly disinterested. Only a 
few months previously he had entered 
die film business by acquiring a small, 
near-moribund production company, 
ind he was bent on assuming a place 
among the industry’s leaders. An Ivy 
League platform befog an irresistible 
lire to these unlettered self-made 
men, the lectures would assure that he 
idiieved his ambition. At the same 
time, they would help to give 
Hollywood a touch or class and- 
respectability and to convince the East - 
Coast financial establishment that the 
movies were a safe area for investment. 

Tho Harvard lectures symbolized 
the acceptance of the movies as a 
reputable form of business. The 
industry’s so-called “tsar”, Will H. 
Hays, President of the Motion Picture 
Producers Association, assured the 
Harvard dlite that “It is no longer the 
*11101100 picture game’; it fi 'the. 
notion picture business I”' Within two 
vein the costly coming of sound, 
followed by the Wall Street Crash, 
.brought the studios firmly into the 
tauis of the big banks, a prelude to 
their more recent absorption by the 
international conglomerates. 

Kennedy and Hays would have 
strongly approved of the sober, 
rapwtable, business-oriented ap- 
proach of the eighteen case studies 
™ commercial film-making that 
Oorham Kindem has brought together 
ja The American Movie Industry. 
There is a great deal of valuable 
information here, and through a 
c*«ml sifting of historical evidence 
“roc myths are dispelled. Robert C. 
Allen s ‘Motion Picture Exhibition in 


Manhattan 1906-1912", for instance, 
demonstrates that by 1906, contrary to 
popular historical wisdom, the 
majority of cinemas in American cities 
were not small, noisome places 
concentrated in immigrant ghettoes. 
Most Boston cinemas, it seems, were 
near middle-class areas, and by 1908 in 
Manhattan rather grand movie houses 
predominated, with only forty-two of 
the city’s cinemas located on the Lower 
East Side, and that largely because this 
had been the traditional centre of 
popular entertainment. 

Written entirety by lawyers and 
academics involved in communi- 
cations, film studies or business, the 
book is determinedly analytic and anti- 
romaritic, and refrains from making 
judgments, reserving its strictures for 
other writers and scholars. You would 
scarcely gather from Ralph Cassady’s 
scrupulously researched “Monopoly in 
Motion Picture Production and 
Distribution 1908-1915" that this was a 
period of high adventure, that pitched 
battles were fought between 
independent film-makers and the 
Patent Company’s goon squads, and 
that Hollywood was rounded by a band 
of buccaneering Jewish immigrants 
from Eastern Europe who emulated on 
a smaller scale the ruthlessness and 
sharp practice used to establish the 

S at WASP fortunes and dynasties 
s Rockefellers, Goulds, Astors) in 
Gilded Age that followed the Civil 
War. 

But if this symposium by Kindem's 
earnest scholars is the kind of book 
Kennedy and Hays sought to 
encourage, they would, however 
reluctantly, recognize the Hollywood 
presented by David McClintock in 
Indecent Exposure as the same rancid, 
glittering, corrupt thing that Kennedy 
came in to exploit (and secretly to 
enjoy) and that Hays was hired, as the 
-world's most highly paid PR man, to 
reform or coat with a veneer of 
rectitude. One of the central 


Philip French 

Garland) was put in charge of an ailing 
Columbia studio in 1973 at a salary of 

r "i n/i aan ■ ■ . ■ ■». . 


the reception line at (he Odeon, are affected by their position within 
Leicester Square, when^ the Queen conglomerates, how tne news media 


things radically improved, to the extent 
that when Sherry Lansing Hater to be, 
at 20th Century-Fox, the first female 

I 


production boss) came there as an 
executive vice-president, an eager 
young colleague told her: “Columbia is 
the hottest studio in town. Sherry, it’s 
almost Camelot". 

Then just as the company was about 
to launch its most expensive, and as it 
turned out most profitable, movie, 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind, 
Begelman was found to have dipped 
his nand in the till. A series of cheques 
(made out to a movie star, a realtor, 
tne head waiter at a fashionable Los 
Angeles restaurant, and a famous 
director) proved to bear endorsing 
signatures forged by Begelman. 
Further investigation turned up 
expense account padding and a career 
not notable for probity. Though he 
lived high (his wife Gladyce was the 
co-author of New York on $500-a-dnv 
Before Lunch), he didn't appear to 
have fas initially suspected) any major 
gambling debts or to he making 
blackmail payments. Probably he stole 
, out of habit or for fun. His defence, 
however, was that he suffered from 
“law self-esteem” and was seeking 
punishment and humiliation. This was 
advanced by the top Beverly Hills 
shrink, Judd Marmor. who talks like 
someone that central casting might 
have sent to play a glib analyst in a 


attended the British prcmi&re of Close 
Encounters. 

Eventually both Begelman and 
Hirschfield left, the former to become 
head of production of MGM (where his 
record was dismal), the latter to be 
chairman of 2(Jth Century-Fox. In fact 
this affair was like a game of musical 
chairs in which instead of seats being 
taken away, the players (or almost all 
of them) finished up sitting on more 
comfortable ones than before. 

Like Watergate a major affair began 
with a small discovery. In this case it 


was a cheque on which Begelman had 
forged the name of his former, highly 
disgruntled client. Cliff Robertson, 
who back in 1963 had with the 
Kennedy family's approval imper- 
sonated JFK in the nlm PT Boat- 
109, and at the time when Begel man’s 


(many of them owned by the same 
conglomerates) cover show business, 
and how, after that brief heady period 
of artistic independence which film- 
makers enjoyed in the 1960s, the hard- 
faced businessmen with an undefined 
flair and little interest in anything but 
money, power and influence, are in 
charge again. Hirschfield begins as 
some kind of a hero, but accumulates 
so many warts as the book goes on that 
he ends up even less likeable than 
Begelman. Neither, oddly enough, 
appears all that interested in' the 
cinema. Hirschficld's principal passion 
in the artistic field is pop music, and 
many will find McLintick's final 
comment on him unin ten llonally 
damning - "the loose playfiii 
Oklahoma Jew who wanted nothing 
more than to make a lot of money ana 
have a roaring time doing so". 


1940s Freudian drama such as 
Spellbound or The Snake Pit. 


iuy, ana ai tne time wnen Hegel man s “ roaring u am uuuig su . 

fraud was rumbled happened to be in hukrvui m „ c » 

Watergate* P art 8 con,,c affa ‘ r > 50 me times even 

BehinS ClJd Doors. 'KKC 

orofes^onalToir Kshed c ^ flroclers - Bul there is a tragic story 

Ef?,! w. finished up buricd jn |he book whlch re ^ nfjr ms 

virtually black-listed for four years, the old saying lhat the main difference 
The industry, as a current joke has it, between Hoffywood and San Quentin 
prefeired to forge ahead with j s ti iat j n one place the people are 
Begelman. behind bars ana in Ihe other they’re 

McClintick was asslgned to cover the ^± d „ desk8 >5f*® ,n ? a - n ^as given a. 
case for the Wall Street Journal and his $5000 fine and three yeare probation , 
oalnstakina and seeminelv fair-minded hut after making, at the judges 


but after making, at the judge s 
instruction, a public service film about 
drug abuse, he returned to court, and, 
to tne fuiy of the police, had his name 


painstaking and seemingly fair-minded 
book is based on several years spent 
interviewing the participants and 


Begelman's superior at Columbia's 
New York headquarters was a financial 
whizz-kid from Oklahoma City via the 


examining corporate records and to the tury of tne police, naanis name 
testimony before the Security and expunged from the records and wen 
Exchange Commission. But his writing .scot-free. Shorthr after his initial 


Harvard Business School, Allen 
Hirschfield, at forty-one gome fifteen 
years Begelman’s junior. By 

B ofession an investment banker, 
irschfield came into the company as 
the nominee of a well-established, if 


lacks grace. There is much pointless 
detail dogging the narrative, and he 
uses a kinaof journalistic clichd which 
reflects too closely the aspirations of 
the people he’s describing. Hirschfield 
is r ‘the spirited 41-year-old show 
business maven from Wall Street" 
(“maven” is show-biz Yiddish fot 


was discovered to have embezzled 
$200,000. She was a sad creature who 
supported two children in a grim, run- 
down section of Hollywood, and had 
lived in considerable danger after 


contentions .of Indecent Exposure to 
that for all the changes in tne movie 
business over the past forty yonrs - 
wrought by the coming or TV, the 
invasion by the conglomerates, the 
passing of the old guard of illiterate 
founding moguls, etc - Hollywood 
remains essentially the same. 

McClintick's subject is what came to 
be known as "Holly woodgale". David 
Begelman, a former insurance broker 
and agent (his clients included Judy 


rather piratical Wall Street company, K Hirw-hfleUTs wife Bette -being pressurized by the FBI into 

Allen and Co, which had acquired a /SSSJliL Jr »8nr?«td vmnndeii nn providing evidence to convict her ex- 


Allen and Co, which had acquired a 
controlling interest in Columbia. He 
knew from the start that Begelman had 
to go, but he was Indecisive. The affair 
dragged on and on, a powerful 
Begelman faction grew up both Inside 
and outside the company, and the 
media turned it into a running story. 
Even people in this country became 
involved - Sir James Goldsmith was 


(pronounced “Burt” and serenaded on 
< her thirtieth birthday at Palm Springs 
.by Frank Sinatra using fepeciaJ lyrics 
witten by Sammy Cahn for "The Lady 
Is a Tramp") Is "a slender woman of 
understated elegance and beauly"; and 
they dine together at "high profile 
restaurants”. 


husband, a minor hoodlum associated- 
. wftfi the mob. The tew .descended on 
her, she fled to Mexico City, and has 
never been seen since. .Whenever an. 
unidentified corpse turns up, the Los 
Angeles cops check to see (fit is her. If 


courted by Hirschfield as a potential 
purchaser of Columbia; Buckingham 
Palace refused to have Begelman in 


But for all its longueurs, this book Fitzgerald. Audrey Lisner belongs to 
offers revealing, ana often startling, the Southern Californian underworlds 
insights into the .operations of . chronicled by Nathanael West and 
Hollywood today, Into the way studios Horace McCoy, , 


Casting a character 


flijll 


untdentined corpse turns up, me los • :■ i s ", 

Angeles cops check to see (fit is her. If f- .?),• !Wj , j , w 1 

Begelman belongs to the Hollyood '■ -w'; I j': C.T 

romantically aggrandized by Scott • i jj \ -f 

Fltzaerald. Audrey Lisner belongs to . N . i * ; 


•• -T •• ;i. * 


Craig Brown 

Bogarde 
A n Orderly Man 

ST'oS * 0 and W ‘ ndus f Ho 8artb 

QTOll 2659 0 

and, presumably, final 


that the music was written by Gustav 
Mahler, the man in glasses replied, 
“Just great! I think we should sign 
him.” Later, there was pressure nut on 
Visconti to give the film a happy 
ending.) 

All three yolumes are dominated by 
Bogarde's parents and by his homes. 
While Ingrid Bergman receives a 
passing, one-sentence reference, a 
table Bogarde managed to buy at a 
knock-down price for his house is 
allotted two pages. But though it is 


complete stranger. In 1967# a woman 
was sitting under a hair-dryer ip a small 
American town when she noticed a 
photograph in a magazine of an 
unknown man standing in front of a 
house she had once owned. The man 
was Dirk Bogarde, and she wrote to 
him to inquire if the house had changed 
a great deal. Tentatively, a 
correspondence began. It might well 
have been the feet that his fame meant 
nothing to her (throughout the book 
Boga 


- but when applied to anything more 
Intimate a feeling of coldness, a jarring 
distance appears, 'plus when Bogarde 
renders four pages of his final 
conversation with his mother one finds 
oneself appreciating the quality of the 
dialogue rather than feeling for the. 
mother and son. It may be that this is. 
the same coldness that has gTven 
Bogarde his peculiar talent as an actor. 
He repeatedly expresses his irritation 
at being offered only a T 


Bogarde’s best - acting - — ,von 
Aschenbnch in Death In Venice, or The 
t Nlght Porter - makes fiiU use of this 
obvious division between the public 
self and the real self. Similarly, his 
autobiography is given an edge !by Jte 
air of contrived normality; a nonhaiity 
undermined both by the shadows of 
unanswered questions and 'by -a 
curious, jerky prose style'.. ’ 


- .Von 
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j be so s 
ilw, 


noioveaffairs.no 
inteE s i star . himself is more 
itafTS m his parents than in his co- 
ktfri , . of the book is a love 
(jZL™ hts house. The only secret 

^yp^twiS^Si'an^ 

Kwfiim n ? ve [ met d0es not name, 
ron^t^books can have been less 
.When Ah Ordinary Man 


inis pieme neniijr remuvw 

from ,thfe writer, placing it instead 

flmly onhis surroundings wid en other 

people. , r . " 

Precisely because Bogarde’s Auto- 
biography is earnest, and imusual it 
will lead people into imagining that 
they know the mott Important aspects 

of hint: arid beneath jus camouflage, 

Bogarde . can ; breathe . easy, . Hjs 


They bbth regard herds’ his 


1 1 MU' 1 1 Hi iTH Willi'l 


bksV ’^.’ ulu ugn, n rojucKs in a 
£S'°f way., The "hilarious hospital 
teOtes are about directors and Faasbloi 


BOgaruC •• v i/ieuMw , -T- 

presence is, there beside his mothers 


rorihil I • , renter was screened 
«^! n4, i9 ans w ho had financed it 

7V? wfll II . i* i.' 


/ )™eti/ Vi^cond tolo him 


Fassbfodeiv hr sifting through. senpte. 
arid an abundance of dialogue and- 
detail /is faithfully Iptled .dwyn.^biu 
udder th£ sensitively rendfefed 
commotion, his character replants in 

hiding; •. ■ J::..; / 

.Bdgarde's co-pptioii irtto ^tfei by a 

' fi v.-V:5i V:- v'j’ i .. ,-.V j 


|SVI«I 4 

ran 

teacher, „ 

rigid an-adberpnee to’ correct s 
When she died, -Bogarde received .all 
His letters back. “There was never any 
reason, when I . Started : to . write 
my., autobiography, to invent con- 
versations”, he writes in An t Orderly 
Man . 1 * They are all here. In the letters , 
verbatim .at leapt asfarasl could recall 
them" "three or so Hours, later, or 
perhaps tjie next day.” : ■ ' . 

• •Such Immediate transcription must 

• -1 .It.. nnMitna'a rfinnniA tn 


recounting ; the more foatteripf feet ■ 
incidents ’ of . BOgardcV Ute ,- tne , 
evolution ' r .of . individual .films, 
conversations wiferiireitorei.andsaqn 
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commentary 


Scheveningen revisited 


Harley Preston 

The Hague School - Dutch Masters of 
the 19th Century 
Royal Academy 


emptiness of “The Marsh" suggests 
some of the more austere and daring oil 
sketches of Rousseau and Daubigny, 
although in his famous painting 
“Riders on the Beach at 
Scheveningen” Mauve conjures up, by 
contrast, a scene of everyday life with 
l&auc/jf'like immediacy and a tonality 


_ ..... of higher key. A side glance at German 

There remains a continuing fascination painting is at times in evidence, and the 
m the present era with the endless more mysterious, unyielding art of the 
riches of Wpstem art of the last century somewhat equivocal Mattnijs Maris 
from which more and more tarnished shows an aware neS 5 of the English 
treasure is dredged up, polished and illustrators and the Pre-Raphaelite 


displayed iuj auiiimuiuu. me succession as it viewed through the 
Barbizon School, for example, has monochrome of the reproductive 
been adequately re-evaluated to engraving 

something of its true status in a period ® 1 . . . .. u.„ 


admiration. The succession as if viewed through the 


■ mm 


engraving. 

Much more could be said here, but 


of slightly less than the past quarter M , ucn more c ° u ‘ a De saia nere, out 

century. Whether or not we are to see play games of “spot the influence 

the Royal Academy exhibition The ts not ultimately rewarding. The works 
Hague School - Dutch Masters of the on view speak unmistakably with the 
I9th Century as a “Scheveningen accents of their particular time and 
Revisited”, an equivalent in kind of place, and have their own moods and 
Robert Herbert’s seminal Barbizon homely poetry of understated 
show of 1962, there is no doubt that in sentiment. Despite the protests of 




Jacob Metis's “ Fishing Boat" (1878) from the exhibition reviewed here. 


Rousseau, Millet, Jacque, Duprt, 

Diaz and Troyon, and a little later, in 

Lhermitte, Breton and Bastien- sonorous “Allotments near The 
Lepage. Courbet offered a challenge, Hague". In the latter’s “Beached 
Rosa Bonheur a stimulus The Fis ft ng B oat” from the H ague 
informing presence, of Charles- Gemelntemuseum, the greys bum 

Francois Daubigny is apparent not ^th a dazzling, platinum radiance, 
only in the quiet and limpid canal indeed, many paintings have a metallic 
sames of Jacob Mans, even in lsrafi s s i us t rei n ow golden, now leaden, now 


Poetical roughage 


Journal - “They are cutting down the 
Ppfi»r Kpmn trees on Primrose Hill .... And the 

- M rain came on as I watched the w.in us insiamaneous nx oi transient 

- — r 1 - — - -■ . ■■ territorials”. t-ouruei s visions i oi inc immensity ui |,ght and colour caught in a web of 

MlbleQdlij, Avoidance ofexcwscan.bc taken to "l,.*™ 1 small brush strokes oftroken pigment. 

="vK:; d 2 s 

programme that holds a steady focus -Make me (he fyre". the reader n .‘ , of whose brushwork invades even the 

on literature. Designed to allow poetry requested Shelley's West Wind, in a Millet and Jacque seem to lie behind placid compositions of the Maris 
to i speak for itself, it transmit^ texts manner suggesting it would have its one of the great pictures in the show, brothers, although it is the softer 
EjjL rnrirp^han ? work cut out to do so. Likewise , in an Anton Mauve’s ‘The Return of the domestic realism of Bonvln which runs 

1,7 If ,i 8, extract from 77ie Prelude, “immortal Jfock (from Philadelphia) with its more nearly parallel with that of some 

each programme consists of the verae /Thought fully fitted to the brittle and crackling blackness studded figure subjects - even von Gogh's. 
£mmt g ?/ Orphean lyre" received extremely with gently luminous sheep. The bold Light is unquestionably a central 

T* rced y verbid orchestration. With a „ , , . 

. different direcion ttaiS Ihe’eK SlHlbblllP the StlOhS 


"Sandbargernan", but also in the coppery, now purest silver. “Dutch 
tins down the E a,nter ^ f ^ nd *!jf S of Mesd ag s TTie impressionists” is a misnomer - there is 
® And the i *i Unse * ; little of French Impressionism here 

watched the S' 1 ! 11 ils instantaneous fix of transient 


programme that holds a steady focus 


^ »n ‘he Aeolian, romantic reverberations 

Ejj® ,h! iL were comically diminished. Where. the 

Nev"™™! KadSrt are not ev=n .P”|^ 

«^e'^SSS a .^w P, K ^"»0"*5f £ith an “™Wance ?f 

53 EtS 3 TI ■sut-'sjStss s 

necessary richness itself. BSEffH 


Snubbing the snobs 


-breath - “smothered it within my 
panting bulk/Who almost burst to 
belch it in the sea” - but the reader 


Desmte utitle implying that ft will tie bobbed placidly and superficially alon 
living the viwr somelhTng valuable to them. And! as a further means c 
chew oveTr&Wfe Gold hnsn t always draining the poetry 6f any drgmati 


means or toll* the story of Daisy 1 
dramatic Elementary School p 
been a scholarship to the famous 


jicw a vev&wftfe Gold hnsn’t always draining the poetry if any dramatic Elementary School pupil on a has managed to encapsulate an entire 
shoWn sterling . taSte in Its selections, verisimilitude there has been a scholarship to the famous Grangewood ethos rFor Grangewood - for 
The opening piece, for Instance, Was perverse tendency to allocate plecfcs School, who wins through against England ’) and a vanished culture (an 
surpnsmgly leaden Basil Bunting's clearly spoken by a man - say, Pope's heavy odds. From the moment we see ***>7 topic is “Summarize the Causes 
What the Chairman told Tom". This “To Miss Blount, On Her Leaving the f he panelled halls and ivy-clad stone of °f England's Greatness”: the subjects 
ieavy send-up of the philistine Town” - to a woman reader, 'while Glenn Willoughbv's inventive f° r the poetry competition are 


preoccupation, but it is often Ihe Uzhi 
of a cold, white, supersaturated glo?. 

The palette and tonalities eveniulh 
warm up. particularly in the relative J 
long sequence of paintings by Jaj 
Hendrik Weissenbruch which reveala 
notable range and variety of style -■ 
distinct discovery of the exhibition 
Here an almost Biedermeier eye 
develops in vision to the blond 
luminosity of the “Beach Scene" of 


c iP 16 , Y e ' S ^ rin .^ S th r £* a S ue open, twilit fields or the pearliness of 
School lay in tne art of Corot, his “Fishing Boat on the Beach at 
Rousseau, Millet, Jacque, Duprfi, Scheveningen" and his deeper-toned 
Diaz and Troyon, and a little later, in *< A Dutch Wi". or of Jacob Maris’s 
Lhermitte, Breton and Bastien- mnnmm “Allntnwnts nmr Th* 


whole play is a paradigm of a certain 
Lindsay Duguid kind of a novel. It is structured in 

. ® chapter form. Paragraphs of higli- 

" » flown desefiprion (“Daisy gazed at the 

Denise Deeoan rambling red-brick Elizabethan 

Daisy Pulls It Off mansion lit by the setting sun . . .") 

ninh*. Thmini and brief directions (“Daisy paled”, 

Qlopc Theatre “The corners of Clare’s mouth 

twitched", “They collapsed”) are 
Daisy Pulls It Off is a bit of a jape. It spoken, and sometimes acted, as 
tells the story of Daisy Meredith, an asides. More importantly Miss Deegan 


heavy send-up of the philistine 
response to poetry - “I want to wash 
when I meet a poet . . . What you 


im . This -“To Miss Blount, On Her Leaving the Jbc pai 
philistine Town” - to a woman reader, while Glenn 


:a nans and ivy- 

Town” - to a woman reader, while Glenn Willoughby's inventive ‘or the poetry 
handingover a poem consisting almost revolving set and hear the first notes of 'Heroes" or “The 
entirely of female dialogue, such as “Rule Britannia” thumped out on a Lighthouse"). 


inventive for 


less”: the subjects 
competition are 
Meditations of a 


wntc is rot" -- was presumably chosen Hardy s “The Ruined Maid”, to a man. slightly oul-of-tune piano, we are in no The plot is a masterpiece of 

to Advertise the worth oikdlbU Gold’s . , doubt but that she will succeed. There complication with hiddenuSire 

* tCr ‘ withllslhick Vein Poems qnd.. voices, haven’t always are., hpwej/er, many obstacles to long-lost uncles, Bolshevik plots and 

of crudity . wasjiar d ly; a valuable sypohtpnjzcd in these programmes: overcome: snobbish Sybil Bpriingtoh.. wrongful accusations The apotheosis ■ 
sample. Later plefies, fortunately. have', nor have the shorter poemf been as whdse parents are frightfully rich; and of D&y coS afterihe hasscoredlhl 
wntera more on their metUq. intorestlntly linked as they might. ™ .Khool toadv' Monica Smithersifit winnlnagoS^ to tWhSdmmlA 
The great majonty 6f poems chosen, it Opportunities for comparison and Jhemsdves aMnst her; the enigmatic saved Sy^il and MonS IfVeT in n 

is noticeable, are ones in which the contrast have been almost sedulously music master Mf Scoblowskl threatens fclfcverlv stasein riiff 

spoken voice is of importance, tone neglected; Dorothy ParkefV One .Jfr (all the characters introduce cleared Tier name, found the tSre 

and even accent of considerable Perfect Rose" was om . nointlewlu themselves with a Homeric tae. from on H fcn... / ' T" j L ■ i r ? as ,“ re 


is noticeable, are ones in which the contrast have been almost sedulously music master Mf Scoblowskl threatens fclfcverlv staeedV^ 

spoken voice is of importance, tone neglected. Dorothy Pnrkef’a” One .Jfr (all the characters introduce cleared Tier name, found the tSre 

and ever accent of considerable Perfect Rose" was put pointlessly, themselves with a Homeric tag, from and her father foresSmeri 

significance. Disappointingly, though, alongside Michael Drayton* “Since firm but fair form mistress the play beans! and Seariv di?d°S 
while the poems encompass a range of There’s No Help” - though it would downwards) and the entire Second brainfcverlfthe smee^ 3 IwJiSftoul 
vocal styles, the readers don’t. In have made a neat ironic coupling with Form sends her to Coventry. Daisy, houre lt is onlv ri 
keeping, perhaps, ■ with, the pro- Waller's “GO. Lovely Rose 15 (also in who is excellently played by XlexandJi matrii which « fhe 
grammes commitment to unobtrus- the series, irrelevantly accompanied by Mathie, ts upheld in her trials by het hjEh-oaint of thp^L J !. S 12 na 
weness, ah almost exaggeratedly Elizabeth Woirisworth’s “Good and . 5® nse of fair play, her admiration for excitina of theae ,S lhe most 

neutral manner is maintained, with Clever"), Lewis Carroll's “Father Qare Beaumont, glamorous head-girl T ^ ' v. 

voices only occasionally rising to some William”, arbitrarily partnered by a ®nd hockey-captain, bul most of allbv *° an yone who can pick up the 

wry half-stress or dropping in a poem of Emily Dickinson’s. 'might, herchum Trixie Martin (madcap ahd S„/,^il us,0 " s h JsaI1 very aiiiusing 
somewhat weary - cadence. It’s a instead, have been illiiminatingly P° e ‘ ~ beautifully acted by Helena ° inc P°int °f the school story 1§ that 
delivery most appropriate to the kind paired with the poem it parodies, Little), it is a morality tale: Daisy's vindication 

of poetry Edible. Gold has displayed a Southey's “The Old Man's Comforts". The play is not an out-and n„t !ii!!l e ,L ea <num ph- A lot of fun is had 
penchart for -that of the 1930s. Two ofAs with other Channel 4 Innovations in parody but is a homaee tn thPKrhnn! ^ n l ore burlesque aspects but 


voices only occasionally nstng to some 
wry half-stress or dropping in a 
somewhat weary - cadence. It's a 
delivery most appropriate to the kind 
of poetry Edtble.Goid has displayed a 
penchant for - that of the 1930s. Two of 
the first twelve programmes have 
offered readings from MacNeice. And 
here (he male reader has seemed in his 
element. His slightly nasal voice, with 
Us rather thin, faintly cracked sound, 
reminiscent of a 1930s newsreel. 


poet - 
Little). 
The 


grisaille “Beach Scene” of 1901. Math 
reminiscent of the late Vollan. Thu 
new naturalistic School, j n ihe 
parochial Dutch context a “modem" 
one, broke finally with the 
seventeenth-century categories of . 
expression - hardly a still life to be seen 
- but the benevolent shades of of the 
Golden Age linger, and not merely in 
the objectively com passionate 
peasants and celebrations of age (as 
in the moving “Growing O#) ol 
Josef Israels. Here a warm, 
Rembrandtesque chiaroscuro is allied 
to thick and fearless brushwork to sum 
up something of the integrity and 
honesty of the entire group. 

There is in the art of Israels an air of 
detachment which just holds back from 
the brink of sentimentality, and (he 
very broad and sketch-like' 
“Meditation” (almost an introspective 
Munch subject) makes evident his 
appeal for Liebermann. With 
Johannes Bosboom, oldest of the 
painters, who has remained 
intermittently remembered for bii 
richly-toned, sombre church interiors, 
a similar debt to the Rembrandt School 
(and avowedly to de Witte) is also 
explicit. Weissenbruch* bright and 
polished “View of Haarlem looks 
bade directly across two centuries to the 
famous views of Jacob van Ruisdael 
with the isolated church still seen 
beyond the bleaching fields under a 
resonant cloudy blue sky. 

Perhaps the purisl might quibble 
with the inclusion of the more 
universally prestigious names of van 
Gogh and Mondrian. With a little 
stretching and some appropriate 
documentation the exhibition can be 
made to embrace, . comfortably 
enough, the van Gogh familiar mainly 
to the itinerant researcher for tne 
peruser of de la Faille) and 
the dramatically “pre-Mondrian 
Mondriaan. 

The catalogue (336pp. The Royal 
Academy of Arts. 

0 297 78069 7) is shiny ■» 
fashionably massive, melicdoua/. 

documented, profusely illustrat^wlj 

additional pictures and thoroughfoiw 
point of extending in various direct* 
well outside the narrower confines “ 
its subject. The essays are largety roe 
work of Ronald de Lee uw and Jw 
Sillevis, with contributions from 
Kraan, Charles Dumas, . CtaftJS 
fett and Herbert Henkels; the blbliog 
raphies are most valuable. _ 


A 1 
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period slAno . ,L T“ 1 1,1,3 nesuauon in cheer 
P rioa slang the the rippingest'girl in the -School. ' 


commentary 


Annotations of Worktown 


prances Spalding 

^International Association 
owum of Modern Art, Oxford 

■Bringing art to the people”, wrote 
S Klingender, m his book 
S end English Cancature “is in 
tradition of British culture, 
^tender was the most influential 
ootoman with the Artists 
&ional Association where he 
Meted (he notion that art is a form of 
rial consciousness, and that as long 
siitreare different classes, no single 
rie of aesthetic values will prevail, 
jh current exhibition, celebrating the 
« anniversary of the AIA, 
afoldshls view. The work of Sunday 


to its title and now stood for “Unity of 
artists against Fascism and War and 
the . suppression of culture". This 
generalized aim, combined with the 
particular historical moment, attracted 
even the most apolitical. That year 
Dame Laura Knight. Augustus John, 
Henry Moore, Eric Gill. Paul Nash, 
Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant, 
among others, agreed to sit on its 
advisory council and the exhibition 
"Artists Against Fascism and War” 
was mounted. A baffling range of 
styles was now tolerated, abstract art 
mingling with Surrealism, academi- 
cism and photographs of working-class 
life. 

Lynda Morris and Robert Radford, 
the organizers of the show at Oxford, 
respect this diversity, but their 
selection is nevertheless slanted 


and when Coldstream and Graham 
Bell painted Bolton, in connection 
with Tom Harrisson’s “Worktown" 


project, they did so from the rooftops. 
Moreover Coldstream’s unpeopled 
streets reminded one resident, whose 
opinion was sought, of the two-minute 
silence on Armistice Day. 


Lraiors, cartoonists, designers and 
lb untrained. The binding principle is 
i* any standard of aesthetic unity or 
(wUcnce. but a concern with facts. As 
Aaten reminded William Coldstream: 
■We'd scrapped Significant Form, and 
toted for Suoject. 

Hk AIA was the most political 
nsts' group in the 1930s and the most 
fane. Originally the idea of an 
fesbatorwhohad worked in Moscow, 
Gfiord Rowe, and given direction by 
fr industrial designer Mischa Black, it 
hpn in 1933 as the "Artists 
btemational"; it extolled art as a 
wjpon in the class struggle and was 


towards realism, the style the AIA did 
much to promote. The large-scale 
.works verge on agit-prop, while the 

■ I -ft- .-.J J Mna ,nnAl> nffirm 


deteimirredly Marxist. Two years later 
kbraadwied Its policy in order to form 
ipopularfront; it added "Association" 


small oils, prints and drawings affirm 
the slogan “conservative in art and 
radical in politics". Realism, of course, 
was the style best suited to the 
proletarian cause. To bring out this 
point, work by Gill, Grant, Moore, 
Paul Nash and other well-known artists 
is omitted to make space for working- 
class subjects by little-known painters. 
Worker-artists, such as tne coal- 
miners’ Ashington Group, were 
encouraged because lifelong 
experience of industry was felt to bring 
more realism to a subject than anything 
professional training could supply. 
Nevertheless a gap remained. The 
bohemian, often Hampstead-based 
artists did not always mix comfortably 
with their working-class colleagues; 


silence on Armistice Day. 

If for some "Subject" became 
merely an exercise in observation, with 
others its point was hammered home. 
The talented, Slade-trained Give 
Branson adopted the earnest literalism 
of a naive painter to portray subjects 
like “Sellingthe Daily Worker outside 
Projectile Engineering Works".The 
caricaturists James Boswell and James 
Fitton exposed hypocrisy and class 
mores in tneir illustrations for the Left 
Review, while others turned their 
propaganda skills to the making of 

S asters and banners to raise funds for 
pain. During the Second World War 
commissions from the War Artists' 
Advisory Committee gave certain AIA 
members further opportunity to record 
industrial effort. Satire did not die out, 
but subject matter became more 
parochial: Edward Ardizzone's “The 
War in Maida Vale" finds business as 
usual, save that the pub regulars are 
now in uniform. 

It was the vicissitudes brought by 
peace, rather than by war, that 
weakened the AIA. Anxiety over 
Soviet intentions in Eastern Europe 
troubled its allegiance to the Peace 
Movement from 1947 until 1953 when 
the political clause in its Constitution 
was deleted. Though it continued as an 
artists' organization until 1971 , its best 
years were over. The book, published 


to coincide with this exhibition. AIA: 
The Storv n) the Artists International 
Association I93J-S3 by Lynda Morris 
and Robert Radford (96pp. £3.95. 0 
905836 35 9), is an invaluable 
document on the period and 
substantiates areas that (he exhibition 
cannot adequately represent on 
account of the destruction or loss of 
work. 

Together book and show suggest 1 
that the Al As importance lay more in 
what it stood for than in wlmt it 
produced. It drew attention to the 
artist's social role and broadened the 
audience for contemporary art; it 
organized regional associations and 
toured exhibitions to provincial 
galleries as well as factory canteens; it 
executed murals on boarded-up shop 
windows ai\d in government-operated 
restaurants; it published "Everyman 
Prints", making art as cheap nnd easily 
available as a Penguin paperbnek. 
When Auden wrote, "nil Cezanne's 


apples I would give nwny/For a small 
Goya or a Daumier”, many in Ihe AIA 
were turning their hack on modernism 
and. in their choice of attitude nnd 
subject, emulating precisely these 
hemes. Sadly, a movement that could 
have produced large-scale public art 
has left little in tne way of lasting 
monuments. Bul it did bring to the fore 
skilled caricaturists and created a 
climate in which realism could flourish. 
Two of the most memorable images in | 
the show are Percy Horton's portraits 
of unemployed men. Low-key and 
unemphatic. they achieve dignity 
through restraint, affirming the artist s 
stated belief. “One must paint from 
reality Rnd with a human concern". 


After the Battle of Little Sparta 


Michael Schmidt 

pttofthe vital traces of “high culture” 
■ Scotland Is the neo-classical garden 
wd garden temple of the poet Inn 
{WUan Finlay. It Is called Little 
^rtaand it spreads itself over the side 
^mountain in Lanarkshire, civilizing 
<* landscape in the landscape’s own 


taalii; there are almost literally 
in trees, books in the running 
"w*s, sermons In stones”, and 
jjhywhere connections re-established 
“tam artifacts and the world from 
they are drawn. Any of the 
®w«hds of visitors who have passed 
gray will confirm that Little Sparta 
“mreiftfog. At the heart of the garden 
sine temple, and by the time you 
gw you are spiritually preparea for 
•higher transformations effected 
•[o in and on various media: glass. 
Paper, ceramics, neon, wood, 
J2J- Tne craftsmanship of all the 
“Watory articles - most of them 


collaborations between Finlay ;ahd 
other artists - is excellent. Each object 
is accompanied by documentation 
which clarifies its nature and its 
purp° se within the temple. 

I said tiie garden and temple are 
refreshing: but in fact both have just 
been closed down, apparently for 
good, by the action of Strathclyde 
Region (the local council), the Inaction 
of the Scottish Arts Council, the 
Scottish Office, the Secretary of State 
for Scotland, and the general apathy ot 
Scottish writers and artists. How has 
this come to pass, and what is implied 
by it? 

The history is tortuous and complex, 
but in a nutshell it Is this. Some years 
ago, Strathclyde Ream 
discretionary rate relleffrom the 
temple because, it was argued, Ultle 
Sparta was ‘‘unknown’’ and received 
no grant from the Scottish Arts 
Council. The temple was described as a 
“commercial art gallery and the rates 
were set at over £500, while the house 
In which the poet lives nearby was 
rated - Including rebates on account 

of his poverty - at 47p. Mr Finlay 
1 r-nnpcred mandatory relief on the 



* to *wCan»r , 8 ' 
f^Lu/uaiid 3 
totta light of St 
•"»«thin;i870. 

ivttsfan'of Zj£> 
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temples in Britain and abroad. A 
number of experts - British, European 
and American - supported his case. 

The Region refused to consider his 
application — indeed, refused a 
discussion. Without what reasonably 
might be called "due process , mey wor ireY ^ nave you 
asted for a warrant sale- a compulsory DoVou know who mad^hem? 

alf nf works W recover the rates When? wW P r £ perty r /5 
■ j jpH j last summer. When Mr - \tn,n«e collections they are in/ Tneir 

plinjira 'discuKlon» , he ridiculous. - 

j operate with the sale and arrange tor { do ihege curious ^events 

.many buyers frontal! oyer rc veal? Flrst. that Strathclydb Region 

%aln sought d ^^ lon j?id| S a JSaT this matter mtemal to what must 


i Puzzled television ' yiewers were 
treated to Falkland-like landscapes, 
scenes of the group who coll . 
themselves the Samt-Just Vigilantes 
and all the other willing and reluctant 
■participants playing their parts very 
convincingly, though none was a 
member or Equity. The Sheriff Officer 
left empty-handed. -The next day Mr 
Finlay sent telegrams to the Region 
and the Scottish Arts Council, again 
requesting a meeting. It was, again, 
denied. 

But the Sheriff Officer returned on 
Budget Day, when the media were, 
otherwise entertained, and confiscated 
works Prom the temple. Mr Finlay 
could not co-operate In this sacking of 
the temple which he regarded as 
illegal, and the Sheriff Officer took to 
Christie's Glasgow showroom, for 
“valuation", a large number of works, 
most oF which were not Mr Finlay a 
property. Some belonged to a well- 
known American museum and were on 
loan to the temple; others belonged to 
individuals and were similarly on loan; 
still others were collaborative works 
between Mr Finlay and colleagues and 
the “ownership" was shared. Apprised 
of these facts, the Region refused 
to return the property, to 

Officer removed the works athout 
their documentation, hence he u»k 
only purl of each work since the 
j documentation is 

! 

’ work *7 How you 


against whom the mere citizen has no 
redress because he Is nof allowed 
communication, adds ideology to law, 
confiscates parts of works (not the 
artist's) to five times the value of the 
rates demand, refuses to return them 
when the actual ownership is made 
clear, leaves Christie’s holding the can 
.... When I rang Ihe Sheriff Officer 
he suggested that Mr Finlay ought to 
employ a solicitor for his dealings with 
the Region. I pointed out thM there 
were not the resources for this and 
lamented that only Ihe wealthy could, 
under such circumstances, ensure fair 
treatment under the law from the 
Region. He audibly shrugged. 

Where were the competent 1 
authorities? The Scottish Arts Council 
tried in its own mild way to help, byt 
failed to make public its experiences 
which, were I An arts admin man, I 
would have found intolerable, even 
from local government. When they 
first met the Region, they asked if Mr 
Finlay could be represented. The- 
Region refused. At the meeting, the 
Region did not tell the SAC director 
about Mr Finlay's, application for 
mandatory, relief, . in subsequent 
cqfresportdence compounding tms.ojs- , 

Tire! I^mnehadre^edit ^ The*SAC 
director's own view of the Barden 
temple differs from the Region s. But 
the SAC has made no public comment 
. on the Budget Day Raid, on the dosing 
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New Oxford Books: 


Economics 
&Law 

Pay Policies 
for the Future 

Edited by 
Derek Robinson 
and Ken Mayhew 

This book assesses the options 
open to governments attempting to 
Inllusnce pay. In Britain there have 
been many naw proposals tor 
tackling wage inflation. These are 
critically examined by the 
contributors and compared with 
more conventional and tested 
approaches. The importance of 
social factors as opposed to purely 
economic ones is emphasized 
throughout. Paperback £4.95 

The Managed 
Economy 

Essays In British Economic 
Policy and Performance 
since 1929 

Edited by 
Charles Felnstein 

One major theme of these essays by 
distinguished economists and 
economic historians Is the varying 
standard of economic performance 
In Britain since the 1 930s. The other 
Is the development and application 
of the government's policies aslt 
Intervened in the attempt to Improve 
that performance. These themes 
provide a basis for the study oi the 
mo8tslgniflcanl and distinctive 
feature of modem British economic 
history : the rise of the managed 
economy. £17.50 paperback £7.95 

Policing Pollution 

A Study of Regulation ^ • 
and Enforcement 
Genevra Richardson, 
Anthony Ogus, . 
and Paul Burrows 
This study analyses the various 
approaches to government 
intervention In the field of 
environment control, and presents ; 
the findings of an empirical project 
. designed to examinsthe 
Implementation of onesuch control 
Instrument, In the water Indusliy. 

Labour Law and 
Industrial Relations 

Building on Kahn-Freund 

Edited by 
Lord Wedderburn, 

Roy Lewis, and Jon Clark 

The place of law In Industrial 
relations Is of central Importance to 
contemporary sddety. Otto Kahn- 
: Freund (1900-1979) was the . 

leading sdhbiar In tfjg field* TW8 : i , v 

II'-- 'L 1 . f '• 




of the garden and temple or on the; 
consequences of the Region's action. 
By. its' silence on these matters it ; 
disregards issues of - quite sipiply -- 
human rights: the right of direct 1 
discussion with elected officials ahd.' 
public servants, the right not to be 
robbed, and so forth. It becomes part 
of that inbuilt institutional hostility to ; 
anything not Irredudbly secular in 
nature. To put it another way: does the 
SAC endorse the destruction of Little 
Sparta arid the life’s wdrk^f one of 
Scotland’s leading poets? If not, why 
has it hot spoken out? Mr Finlay aajted.; 
the SAC to state “whether you behove 
that the Arts are in any way related to 
notions of legality, justice; iplegrity, 
fact, truth, honour, aspiration, ihe 
spirit? In serJobsnesS, or as a game? , 

■ The question should alsq hi? put to the 
: Scottish Office, the. Secretary of Situfe,- 
Scottish artists and writers.' AnaWfcrs 
. art invited; and actlo^;. 


contribution to the subject and seeks 
to build upon his methods and his 
analysis. £16 paperback £8.95 

Principles of 
Scottish Private 
' Law . 

David Walker 

. this third volume examines the 
rights and duties which attach to ■ 
parties' In relation topropeirtyof 
. every kind. lhcludlhg dealings . . 

seoirlty edition the text 

has been extensively reylsed 
particularly to take account of the 
Introduction of land registration arid 
' otherdeveioprhenta.' • ■ 

Third edition Votumefil; ,£3d 

Oxford 

University Press ; 
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Behind, the lines 


Robert Hewison 


Thanks to the impersonations or Barry 
Humphries, a visit to Australia House 
to meet the Literature Director of the 
Australia Council conjured up all sorts 
of wild colonial imaginings. .And 
though the interview did indeed lake - 
place in the Bruce Rooms, Michael 
Costigan proved to be no brass* 
breathed, toothy, beer-9lained boor, 
but a thin, wire-bearded bespectacled 
former priest. “I don’t think Barry 
Humphries has done justice to his 
fellow Australians", Costigan 
remarked, adding in somewhat rueful 
tones that Humphries had once had a 
grant from the Australia Council to 
write a book, but that so Tar the volume 
has not been fortlicoming. 

Any lingering temptation to 
patronize Australia’s patronage of 
Idlers should be dispelled by the 
discovery that Australian writers have 
been in a position to receive pensions 
since J908, and that Grants to writers 
were first made in 1939. Currently 6 
per cent of the Australia Council's 
budget, about £1.3 million, Is spent on 
literature, and 60 per cent of that goes 
on direct grants to writers. 

Michael Costigan passes no 
comment on the- contrast between 
Britain’s and Australia's support for the 
written word, nor on the irony that the 
Arts Council's Literature Director is 
also an Australian. “1 see Australia's 
literature as closer to that of Canada, 
Scotland or Wales, fighting to preserve 
a national identity while bookshops are - 
flooded with British and American 
productions." The job of convincing • 
people that Australian literature does 
exist had brought Costigan on a tour of 
Europe and America. 

Costigan became Director of the 
Australian Literature Board in 1973, 
when the Whitlam government 
undertook a massive reconstruction 
and expansion of the country's ■ arts 
funding. Australian Literature is now a 
recognized course-subject in forty-nine 
European universities. Later this year 
an Australian Studies Centre will be 
opened officially in Russell Square. 

But what are the distinctive themes 
of Australian writing? The tradition of 
the bush ballad ana the outback dates . 
from the nineteenth century, “but 
Australia In the 19B0s is the’ most 
urbanized country in the world, and a 
lot of our contemporary writers are 
concerned with the urban experience, 
rather than the bush”, The Republican 
movement, which Is now being taken 
very seriously, has its roots in the Irish 
contribution to the Australian mix. 
Similarly there Is an Irish background - 
• to current preoccupations with . 
attitudes to Roman Catholicism. 
Australian writers haVe found fresh 
subject matter in the Asian countries of 
Australasia. Australia’s participation 
in the Vietnam war was an important 
moment in the country's culture, and 
did much to stimulate the exploration 


oF national idem ity wh ich i t is the job of 
the Literature Board to promote. 


The theme of expatriation inevitably 
runs in the literature, but more 


“Australian Literature is written in any 

P articular language. Turkish, Polish, 
I reek and Spanish writing has also 


were works of fiction. The steady 
decline in the number of translations 


recently Australian writers who went 


I Spai 

been helped.” The position of 
il \ 


ny / 

abroad, like Peter Porter or Christina 
Stead, have now begun to return, 
either imaginatively, or physically for 
longer periods. Some indeed no longer 
feel tne need to go away. The 
Literature Board's steady support for 
living writers may have something to 
do with this. “Many of our leading 
writers have been supported almost 
continuously over the past few years - 
except Patrick White, and he used his 
Nobel Prize money to help support 
Australian writers." The success of 
Thomas Kenenlly can be traced to 
Literature Boara support, but there 
are others, Peter Carey, David 
Malouf, David Ireland, Roger 
McDonald, Christopher Kosh, Helen 
Gamer, Barbara Hanrohan and 


Aboriginal writing is complicated by 
the existence of an Aboriginal Arts 
Board, but the government's 
commitment to “multiculturalism" 
means that there is support for writers 
such as Colin Johnson, Kath Walker, 
Jack Davis and Kevin Gilbert. 


published has not surprisingly alarmed 
the Translators' Association, which 


Australians are keenly interested in 
their writers. It is said that they buy 
more books p?r capita than any other 


country, and currently they are buying 
more Australian books. This is in spite 


of a good public library system 
(Australia has had Public Lending 
Right for several years). The new 
Labour government has been elected 


Blanche d'Alpuget among them, who 
d nublisl 


have found publishers in London or 
New York. Some 700 writers have 
received support in recent years, and 
writers Abroad are helped as well as 
those at home. 


on a pledge to increase spending on the 
arts. Michael Costigan is not sure how 
much that will turn out to be, but "I'm 
sure we’re secure." It makes our own 
literary patronage feel decidedly small. 


Although the possession of a 
common tongue with Britain and 
America has ns advantages as well as 
disadvantages, Michael Costigan says 
that he does not take the view that 


If British publishers with subsidiary 
companies in Australia are viewed 
there as cultural imperialists, their 
image with professional translators 
here is that of extreme cultural 
chauvinists. In 1982 British publishers 
produced a record number of titles, 
48,307, but of these only 1,391 were 
translations, and of those a mere 178 





' m 

mim 




a recruitin 
autumn 


celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary 
this year. 

The Translators' Association should 
not be confused with the Translators' 
Guild, which conducts exams through 
the Institute of Linguistics, and is 
mainly occupied with scientific, 
commercial, legal and other forms of 
technical translation. The Translators' 
Association is concerned with “literary 
translation”, and is in fact a subsidiary 
group within (he Society of Authors. 


Mttasae 

Glenny’s other t ar o e i it 
publishers. Since the Copyright V* 
1961 translators have bera fifed £ 
retain their rights (including a StX 
m translation, but too® 
pubh^jers negiect i° i nfomi , hem R “ 
this. The Association has according 
produced us own standard m 2 
similar to the Minimum Ten* 
Agreement being pressed by 2 
Wrl ers Guild and the Society 7f 

Anthnrt X auruau nf , 


Michael Glenny, the Association's 
chairman, is emphatic about the 
unacknowledged creativity of 
translators. “The translator is tne exact 
analogue of the virtuoso interpretative 
musician. People do not realize that 
the book they are reading was written 
by (he translator.” 

The unfair anonymity of the 
translator ■ (underlined by the 
reluctance of publishers to feature the 
translator's name on jackets or in 
publicity) had led to a certain 
anonymity about the Translators' 
Association itself, which has some 220 
members, perhaps a third of the 
number of regular literary translators. 


Authors A survey of its membenhS 
shows that translators averaee ah ™5 
£20 per 1,000 word., 3 S 


weighting for the rarity" "of 
language. The Association is fightina 
to establish a minimum going rate of 
£25 per 1 , 000 . Although ' VSS 
for literary translation appears to be ia 
decline, the economics of translation 


— hi wajBmm 

are such that those who would live bt 

HI 


their peculiar skill (and few, MichS 
Glenny among them, attempt todou 
■;-must always work too fast. "Yon are 
■.treated like a machine, but no mere 
technician could do this work," 


Michael Glenny, however, is deter- 
mined to alter that, and he is launching 


The Translators' Association hast 
hard <rpw to hoe. “Anglo-Saxon 
literary culture is quite evidently 
resistant to literature in other 
languages; partially because of its own 
success, it can think itself self- 
sufficient. Whereas other countries, 
Holland for instance, rely enormously 
on translation to keep themselves 
culturally afloat. Consequently 
translators have much higher status fat 
Scandinavia, West Germany or Spain. 
My agent once said to me ‘You're in 
the wrong job, in the wrong culture, a 
the wrong time - if it's money you're 
after.' " And yet the English language 
has always needed translators to give n 
vitality. There were, for instance, the 
translators of the King James Bible, 1 
doubt, however, that they would have 
dared to insist on £25 per thousand 
words. 


• a •, 


In the meantime, the 1983 literary 
festival season is under way, with ike 
Cambridge Poetry Festival and 
Writing 1 j 3 at Lancaster already past. 
The Oxford Poetry Festival follow?,, 
from May 7 to 15, and then there is a 
lull until n newcomer appears ort 
August 20, the Edinburgh Book 
Festival, a fresh feature of# 
International Festival. October is*; 
overcrowded as a reraafoda 
bookshop’s bookshelves; BrtckaJj 
from 7 to 9, Cheltenham from 9 to to, 
Kent 19 to 22, and Newcastle from 2] 
to 30. Birmingham Readers, bdq 
W riters celebrate from 9 to « 
November, and Essex is announced tor 

w i i no a TL. 


MayTto 12,7984 . T^e literary fesdwfc 
* ' ' own Ut 


now have their own Literature 
Festivals Council: more inflMW* 
can be had from Pamela Cluntes-R». 

. .. _ a . Ai rvurrl 
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1 by John Hannavy : 

The Development al 
Scottish Photography 
‘ 1840-1920 

The book of thecurrsnt BBC 
■ “Spectrum" TV series 1 
Includes many pictures never 
; before published 
Paperback £4.95 • 
ISBN 0906474289 



(Scotland) 


Ori the Track of Tyr ann y 


van uc nau iiuui i 

at the Poetry Society, 21 Earls Court 
Square, London Sw5. 


. ■ v 
JS 2 £! SB 1 engagec ! i n lhe stud y of Naii archives as constituting a “testimony to 

forensic 1 medTrii?». k - ,n th? K° rke ” in 9 degradation of man such as had not 
forensic medicine, the horros an occurred at any time in the historv nf 
unavoidable pari of . the job. the civilization . ^ iTis one ofThe ^i 


Author, Author 


— Jtlon No 120 
Readers are invited to Identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 

reoVire^^TtihSe Z “ vll ' za, ! on ^ At is one of the most foU°w and to send us the answers so 

whff ordinal huma ^ >5 impressive monumentsofthose days of that they reach this office not later than 

'teT tidflv SmS A ■ “--"- 8 s -? re i?.™ it was 9 ur dreadful lot 10 May 27- A prize of £10 ia offered for the 
' “ ■Ww*e I . A “ttse of a witness..: Mann's w f n«— « <- first correct set of answers opened on 

thqt date, or.falling that the most 
nearly correct - in which case inspired' 
guesswork will also be taken into 
consideration. 


kept tidily separate.. A sense of 'a 
phlw?dy * «*■«■*. >» 


Figaro and, Figaro W/ , 

How he likes aolng it - Ha, naj 
Competition No 116 
Winner: Ronald Balaam , 

Answers: ; . • ’ 

1 Soon after my return from t 
was recommended by my S 009 .^ .u- 
Mr Bates, to be surgeon to u, Sl 


Fascism, Nazhmh^dfler^x^y Bullock ' “if It pS? 3 

fsSKSis ■& 

“3 Romania 8I,,isemi,i,ra i» Engird 
Daner cuttings and othor materials Adolf Wood 

■ibrarv's arrhivAo a — ■■ — ,TUUU - 


ivn aura, iv kv — rge — . 
Swallow, Captain Abraham F* 
commander; with whom I conW 


tries ’ .l? arked Author, Author 
izu on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Editor, The Times 


commander; with whom » r-r— 
three years add a half, maldng a vow 
or two into the Levant, and some 



■ . — i, , ■ 1 f,c times 

Literary Supplement, Priory House, St 
John s Lane, London EC1M4BX, The 

CAfiinrsfi i- . in 


P Jonathan Swift, Gulliver’? Ttwds. 


June 3° and resul<s will appear on 


Conlepiporary 
Laqueur. 

. ,A reception In honour Of Thomas 

SSk T ^' ?»— of 

fribule to ft. Library, vi/S™ ParkZ& e rC04^: 


P«tn France/ 
Shaffer and Arthur Terry. 


Farther details may be had from 
Deot 


ll S nJr monovf nl > ht 1 am l? In 8 to 

see oro//o, an opera from omhilidlo, 
and one of Rossini’s best, it is said. It 
will be curious to see in Venice the 

J lor y ■ its u e lf represented, 
braldes to discover what they will make 
ot Shakespeare m Music.. 

2 1 talked of Music's gorgeous fane; 
u i ra ™d abom Rossini, ' 

M0 c JJgpri would come back againV 
.And criticized Pacini. . * 

ioo - 

Fiddledi diddled!, diddle di di; 

Figaro sii, Figaro gib - • 


book I, chapter 1 . . • 

2 In the late summer of 1929 (JjMj 
after my first meeting W »r ; 
McDonald) the ArcMmedes^^i 
mixed cargo ait various rw i}- 
Atlantic seaboard, for the Far ; 

Richard Hughes, In Hazard, P^, 

3 This account of *5.^5221*;: 


behaviour gave me n0 


lutn mo uii i i - , . . h « IUU . 

help lamenting my own aN v . , ’ 

subjected me to such 8 ro f ^ e ijity ! t 

However, making a virtue of 

I put a good face on the nuw 
next day wa?, WitKthe ^ y®? 
men, put on board of me ■ 

ring at the Nore, 


I I . . % . r - \ I _|L . 
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name, and I may well buy 


to the editor 

IllCbC pans. riv was ■ amti gittn- "-7. 

“ kinged that night”, “1 intend to get formulation presented in Quality and 

M GvtlOP produced would be more accurately name have no right to prevent us, the thoroughly abboted" (note the small Concept. The book, including the 

, iVl« OJ Hg'' titled "Selected" than “Collected*’ members of the public, from using letters). mathematical construction and formal 

poems. their names, or misusing them, in anv COLIN SMITH. theorems, is an extended argument 


'brand 
one. 

I propose to see what I can do, at 
least conversationally, with the 
names of excellent local beers in 
these pans; “He was rather green- 


fur PRPs must fulfil a complex array 
of well-known desiderata concerning 

S classicist logico-linguistic puzzles, 
programmatic constraints, and 
expected applications. These 
Idcsidcrata/orce one towards the sort of 

( n f:.., 


5 , - Your reviewer, John Elsom, Oddly enough, alterations have 
ttfbeen misled “ If ™P S 1 JL been pennitted in volumes III and IV, 

jeer’s blurb on the back covers ot the pi a y Sj which were the work of Ann 
J Collected Works ofJ. M- Saddlemyer. For instance, pages 181-2 

40 thinking that the edition he 0 f volume III have been completely 
JJjfrtd (March 25] is a new one reset tQ allow for an ent j rejy new 
oztoffl n 8 previously translation of a passage from German, 

cm« material. This is quite '^correct. an j there are Q ^ er mmor alterations - 
WWCalin Smythe has now published t ^ OU gi, t h e introductions and refer- 
*itc-issae. with cancel title-pages, or ences are unaltered. But this inclusion 


girc-iisae, witn canccj luic-pa^, vi ences are unaltered. But this inclusion 
four-volume Co//ecfea^ of some chances in some volumes 

merely makes tne whole exercise more 
confusing; two volumes are 
untouched, two are slightly corrected, 
and nowhere Is the reader adequately 
alerted to these inconsistencies or to 
the fact that these are re-issued and not 
“new” volumes. 


L by Oxford University Press 
End 1962 and 1968. It is not, 

S,*, surprising that your reviewer 
Hied as the blurb on two of the 
to kw volumes makes no references 
ate earlier publication, and, indeed , 
mi of the wording of this blurb, with 
o claims of "recently discovered 
(Kucript material", was written for 
fcOUP edition of the 1960s; it was all 
gfc true then, but it is sadly out of 
&B 0 W, and it is hard to defend the 
of these volumes without 
tlequate explanation of their status. 

most important effects of the 
rotation of the OUP edition of 


Anyone interested in Irish studies 
knows and admires the books 
published by Colin Smythe, and it is 
unfortunate that his attempt to keep 
the works of Synge in print snouid lead 
to confusion. But since these volumes 
have appeared without either adequate 
revision or adequate explanation of 


their names, or misusing them, in any 
way we choose. The editor of a 
dictionary, however, is of course in a 
particularly responsible position, and 
will certainly not wish to misuse or 
misrepresent a trade name any more 
than any other name or noun. His duty 
is to define and illustrate a word in the 
way in which it is commonly used and 
understood, and neither the EEC 
Commissioners nor anyone else has a 
right to prevent him from doing so. 

ADRIAN ROOM. 

173 The Causeway, Petersfield, 
Hampshire. 

Sir, - Neville March Hunnings 
(Letters, April 15) wrote to The Times 
in June 1981 in very similar terms. 
David O. Lewis, Chairman, Trade 
Marks Committee, at Centre Point 
replied that “he had little to fear" 
because the draft EEC legislation “is 
all bark and no bite”. Obviously Mr 
Hunnings remains unconvinced and he 
is right to be sceptical. 

I wrote an article about the matter, 
stressing that, because of the 


COLIN SMITH. 

St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 

‘Quality and 
Concept’ 

Sir, - My book Quality and Concept 
is systematically misrepresented in 
Geoffrey Hunter’s review (January 
14). To begin with, the book’s stated 
purpose is misidentified. A 
formulation of the logic of properties, 
relations, and propositions (PRPs) has 
been sought by many of the great 
logicians In this century: by Russell, by 
Church (building upon insights of 
Frege), and by Carnap and the other 
“possible-worlds" theorists. But each 
attempt has fallen into a web of serious 
difficulties. The aim of Quality and 
Concept, stated on page one, is “lo 
develop a more nearly adequate 
formulation of the theory" of 


theorems, is an extended argument 
:ihat this is so. However, in the review 
there is no mention of the fact that the 
theory is the outcome of an extended 
argument. Not a single defect in the 
arguments is found; not one counter- 
argument is given; no technical 
difficulties are discovered, and no 
reference is made to the intense 
research in philosophical logic which 
forms the recent historical backdrop of 
the book. 


GEORGE BEALER. 
Department of Philosophy, 

University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48109. 

Academic Novels 

Sir, - May I add to Blake Morrison's 
review (April 8 ) of Malcolm 
Bradbury's new novel, Rates of 
r , _ Exchange, that a fascinating pattern 

formulation of the theory or |f 1QS b C g un t 0 emerge In the academic 
properties, relations, and proposl- nove i G f the 1980s. The struggle with 
tions. In the first sentence of the review the w ],j c ], | s transported from the 
we are told instead, “George Bealer dying halls of the academy to the grey 

* the East block has now 


»^on of the OUP edition of their status, the general reader is likely stressing t ^}’ ^ e “^ 1 ° d f [ h | sets out to construct a logic adequate of t) 

WM 8 were the stimulation of Synge t0 be puzzled by them and any scho i ar conflicting mtort ' involve^ the for dealing with j nt ensional entities. appeaTed ln 

Sift z d ^„ a Mss nin A« e f ? 


M in <bn tmm MSS. 

laucripts were deposited in the m j s i ed . My article was published by The limes 


n.Thiin 4 ^ y MEP, I tracked down the particular mode i the ory in §14 makes clear and appropriate metaphor for the collapse 

college, UUD1,n group of civil servants in Brussels who , „ndse why the term is apt). However, 0 ^{ be academy. f'No matter how pad 

Tim T ohanPCP WjiT are preparingthe legislation. I offered ft is immediately followed bya one- jt is here, It is even worse there.") Since 
1 nc LCUaltcac ai to go to BnisseU and see the and-a-half-column polemic calling for much tbc i ma ge of both the 


research is in danger of being seriously 

l&uy of Trinity College Dublin in ANDREW CARPENTER. 

BW.and re-numbered then. Not only ; 

in these rerissued volumes make no Department of English, University 
nfaeare to the Synge schQlarship of College, Dublin 4. 
it past twenty years, but, far more 
Wfkflntly, all tneir references to the 

fe w fite ra y^ri y ul of dare. sir Michad Howard was certainly 

&& Timerman^s on .he 

Soythe edition lo volumes I and n of Lebanese war (Apnl 15). 

-JM- J — *«-- " c To start with, he is ill at ease with 
facts. For instance, he writes that 
“there were certainly some 12,000 
armed Palestinians in the Lebanon" . In 
fact, there were at least twice that 
number. After the fighting ceased, 
12,000 PLO fighters wore evacuated 


(June 25, 1981). 

With the help of Sir Henry Plumb 
MEP, I tracked down the particular 


leciuUCai term imciniuiwbmnj u “. 
a well-established conventional use as. 
an umbrella term for PRPs; the formal 
model theory in §14 makes clear and 


PlttUUUI J a Jiatva, a ^ 

the academic fibre in the Inhospitable 
fringe communist world seems to be an 


the wne edition under the titles of 
"OifoidPoe»u”and “Oxford Prose"? 
Hshenot a right, also, to expect that 
Ac Dost obvious confusions of the 
' OMPedition might now be corrected? 
frt there are still, for instance, two 
Wfioos of ?The Lady O’Connor'' fat 
L 124 and m, 208-9). Which is (to 
<f*oie tbo blurb again) “definitive"? 

There are further problems, 
faWarty with volumes I and II 
remaining the poetry and the prose. In 
« prose volume, Alan Price, faced 
wn the enormous editorial problems 
fwd by Synge’s MSS, abandoned any 


TLX M 

Intellectual Property' 

Harris was to come and see me. Hehas 
not, despite being reminded. 

Does Mr Hunnings understand the 
ways of bureaucrats? If so, will .he 
please take, over Where I left off apd 


The following are some examples of 
other misrepresentations; 

1 ) l am falsely reported as holding 
that “there are essentially only two 


UL UIC Ibfll rwhwiiw " — — ■ . 

world left intact in Britain or Amenca. 
TTius the chasm perceived by Morrison 
between Bradbury’s criticism ■ 
(especially his work on the American 

' -iv j M nti La nnrrniVflr 


iatca please uiao.utoi tthwv* jT tlio 
In addition, over pursue the matter to the Rue delaLol? 

thousand died In the fighting. ^ dlsaffirmat ion of David 

Professor Howard also claims that ^ j d(j no{ know w hy the 
“Tyre, Sldon and Beirut were | eKlsla ti V e officers in Brussels are 
destroyed precisely in order to spare u ^ri U j ng to consult the great 
the sensibilities or Tlmdrman md d | cd onary houses .of member 


FHMDyjsynge'sMSS.abundoneaany me wwiwiw . dictionary t , • 

®«opt to present variant readings of friends . In fact, noneo^ countries, but to the best of my 
^biographical writings, and was destroye^ LMSASR AU 


uuumn^i f — j Tj CnUCaliy -y- 

^Binooiograpmcai wnungs, ana All knowledge they have not do .formal semantics, I say, "Since other the 

Nded conflated texts constructed visited them recently can the draft lezis! ation, ,even at the irate at ^^10 theories may be viewed as acter, g. . — - 

material found In various places, that happened was which EECcommisrionera woric, must • 

^ described his texts as '‘acceptable", dlstricU suffered considerable damage . ^ reach point of enactment. F , s , 

..L _ I I „.!.L iL. tk. pnnrtft flf the fiBluitlfi. nnnanT TJT ITD/^UU'I wT fl ■<• “ . 


meaning 1 aovoceteu » wwi? v-ornou * 
Gricean (see pages 165, 176, 281). a York 14853. 
; post-Wittgenstein lan theory with 

extremely wide acceptance. Tne views 
of Frege and Russell alluded to are 
discussed in §38, where the question at 
issue is what structure a formal 
semantics should have. After I 
critically discuss Tarskl-Davidson style 


Gal’ 


Sir. --Jonathan Cape Ltd, publishers 
of my novel Cal , and myself acknow- 
ledge that the choice of name, Lai 
MeCrystal, for the book's central char- 


acier, tuung mu, — _ 

book, may have been taken by some 


"■TWIIUSU Ilia IBXIS US * attOpiUUIC , 

W inyone who has worked with the 
J® will, I am afraid, dispute this, 
hfrc are, for example, six distinct 
JWmjs of Synge's autobiography 
tad throughout TCD MSS 4382, 
and 4362. Pace's conflation of 
^ toxts may provide a single 


taing text, but it fails, by the 
Sw® of • modern textual 
to do justice to his 
**|res- OUP were apprised of these 
Pratilemp by early reviewers and by 
*5“ws, and Price himself provided a 


in the course of the fighting. 

A reviewer who takes such liberties 
with verifiable facts should not be 
surprised if his rather partisan 
comments are not taken too seriously. 

LIONEL BLOCH. 

9 Wimpale Street, London Wl. 


point 

ROBERT BURCHFIELD. 
Oxford University Press, 37a St 
Giles’, Oxford. 



on the two classical theories 

•- Frege's and Russell’s - my discussion 

will center on the two classic^ nallsVand^uthoV, or with" his sonf also 
; theories, This is a far cry from the the actor and television ■ 

iported in the review. 'presente?N 6 such connection was in- 

» f 1 « v • Oamo iinn- mlMft 


readers as implying a connection with 
Cal McCrystal, the Swi^T^wjourr 


Dictionaries and 
Trade Marks 

prided i & 

JJretit text, constructed in another of Trade Name Origin l v/taat\imeQ ^ in 

|^or_ the potaen Pr».7fc 5 «= Mftf “SSSSi “1! 


. Dolmen Press The to see Neviue Maren mimguai senes, mm 

raphy ofJ.M. Synge in 1965. tera, ApriL 15Y make ■ already respected). 

! important to ’ have insidious EEC draft directiv As Mr Hunhinas sav 

When cpmpiling^ ■. E- ’ 


position reported 

2) The review misleadingly reports 
that J hold that propositions have 
“constituents". Yet I am at pains -to 

right. I have not myself seen the new 
EEC directive, but presumably my 
publishers have, and they would of 
course insist on my obeying the law 
(in other existing works In their 
bilingual series, trade marks are 


UVUIU9 uus »!*"• — — - — ' r , f -I 

most original feature of the entire 
mathematical construction is that, In. 
place of a “tonstituents" treatment, an 
algebraic treatment 6 f the logical 
analysis of propositions is developed. . 

3 ) the review Wisely represents me { j_ 
as. holding that men« flfc "»:• i 

*Imnle!br comDldx.ldeia*af« f ■ ■ 


tended. Jonathan Cape and myse f 
have offered to make the necessary al- 
terations in further editions of. the 
novel to dispel any such connection. or 
intention. Iregretanydistte^tat^Y 
have been caused to the McGrystm 
^family. > > 

BERNARD Mac LAVERTY. 

. The Glebe, Bowmore, : Isiepf Islay £ 


oiestants' 


Jj* certainly important 
prose in print, bu 

fein^^p^dijgMm, . 

JSJJW} accurqcy'of the tdxts, book. I was constantly beset by trade- ^ rther when g en enc verbs are ere- . -j , fi ^ concemej, items from any Sir. -Christopher H1U, in his review 
K S C | da iaL raa ^ for i th ? v j >lur 2* “ark agents, publicity managers and ed; „ We are having our taw i^Sphysical Category could be. In tho jyjarch 18) of Patrick CoUinson 5 Vu. 

these Include the . other advisers constramlhg me to “Please wneo ime i flftF’ Sol any menial coittwctfon". ^ J “ 



bngnsn r w 

Ana a further problem arises namesl^of 7 ardO^Iaf * oririh- We. are 
U 16 . Present publlsner’s deefsion sub 5 e ct to no restrictions our. use pf 

^ the original plates: on page xv ^cHnyfented woWs as 1 autom" 
lhe Second volume. Prire* n. H Mlai(l nr “blurb (allegedly 


Sjhg his extensive editorial hv^Gelett Burgess), so who is the jn^n 
K?' the reader to a facsimile Jho presumes to tell mehowl may or 
of the MSS “between pp. 40- ™£ pr “ t . use: “Hoover^,, jay^or 


BatbrtEbthi preblemsican be seen 
Smythe edi 


day?” (»uld, With a little pushing, 
■ ' ■ — *• •"nclean' 1 

i. One 
iriginsl 


nituui ioj wi * 

Religion of Protestants, quotes the fore- 
bodfogs of Joseph Hall; allegedly 
uttered in 1622; "that there Is astern 
. coming towards our church' 1 - Trus he 
takes as evidence of. religious “break- 
down" before the advent of Laud and- 
anti^lviniBts.Or 'Armjniaps. In 
the world”, mis is aqsuro. ^nojo toyi tbe correct dating : 

an essential property of pro positions Is cannot be earlier than 1624 and it has 
S? T the EnzUsh Armlnian con- 

that they do not • 


ling, pro- 4) The Teview indicates that I ho d ; . 'Ar^fiThs In 

, - . ' VBrb , tQ mhclem^ln , a.that propositions arc ' lyfog^oupi^: ge fntl-OjviniBj?^ 
duce m won- the worlds This Is absurd, fhold that; fatt ib 

* . / l . ..t.i ' niihiinaiffrtna 1 C PP TlllfY 




5E7-. ^cstf^sr™ , j* 

srfyrSaa & ks raw. 

terms- • -7 -j 7 . •; .. . . .. ISoposftjons figures Importantly m mles saw -the ^rlse. of Xaud^ ^s party^i 

r T rU iu«,. v IJi; , ohf j. ,. ea ,, v ;w d r .can I' understand why the P, f ihlcnt tonality, ■ mind ,- diid . threatening ohrpeace n ; - 

edllion ' to tell Die that ?hes JoUgfrTh reany ; J[ etors :of trade • marte , fee ^^ ou8ness (§§4R-50)! As oarf* 7 NECfiOLAS TYACKEi i 

Jl^tocstaie. What is one to make of nice , hoover, ^she Evened and seek .to resort tolegai ; g 121 en i p haslze, “Those who hold- • Dbi>artment of History. Univetslty 

-- ..... ,•••• - 7 fearful i legal; -aota«o Is ta S ffirwise would jo -have ; 

fc R tff°r,S olt 9 fl, > editorjal prtxfedurt committing?' .party flattered when * fbrgdtten ^ a retegofyv dlatfheiwn - ... 

ydiume ; is a!w, 3TW : } Vn ghorf ansWrt 14. ^JJ ^^n^diici $p doiqiqatw * he market - 8 ““ - ! - 1 1 *- 

notes, x>pe a to question. He w hatsocver, otto* («!; ; that its name barem 

^ to exclnH^ .-v-tj poems of ^ int out in the Introduc^w fo my . tcnD? as for salw: it I ' 


: I 


: ,1-1... 
' . ,i . • •; 

}y.\ 

•il'fi.l 

«'• ’il.. 


’ * : -frVl f|' 

' : JFkic 

U r.H'. -L' 
<s J-VJb! 

. t 


«nride t ?ftk? XclQde several poems of 0 ’ut" in the dtrtde ' As tor 8 

jvT^^ble interest, in TCD MSS K r i,\ »(,« owners of a registered tra Bhnwroom and 

iriM Anri ilu m ■ tb* late 




appear op page f^. Jf e ^ ly ShU bearing foot > 

^43*.:, .. • • V ,J . • • .. . , 
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A delight in wild places 


Patrick Leigh Fermor 


Freya Stark 
L etters 

Alexander, 1 952—59 

316pp. 0 85955 088 5 

316pp. 0 85955 088 5 

Volume Eight: Traveller’s Epilogue, 

1965-80. 

328pp. 0 85955 089 3 


and I hen the Church Fat hers, as well as of bleak isolation in July 1958, she 
studying later travellers down to learns of the revolution in Iraq and the 
Sprntt, Fellows, Leake, Robert Byron massacre of the young King, the 
and Bean. (Surely the dotted line Regent and Nuri as-Said, the Nestor of before 1914?” - especially when 
between learning and mugging-up has the youthful state; all old friends, and infirmity of purpose and shuffling 
been safely crossed?) There are with more to follow: "It makes seven of expediency seemed particularly 
moments of protest. “Pliny's so my friends murdered, and Nuri I can’t damaging or flagrant; and the general 
boring,” she bursts out, "Cicero bear to think of, and the little King with decline of everything else brings 
insufferable, Julian an appalling prig, his thoughts of marriage, his new moments of despair which she passes 


of bleak isolation m July 1958, she uroaneiy set down, indignant with the 
learns of the revolution in Iraq and the government now and then - “surely 
massacre of the young King, the they wouldn’t have lied in Parliament 
Resent and Nuri as-Said. the Nestor of before 1914?” - especially when 


328do 0 85955 089 3 insuiieraow, juium an appamng png. ms thoughts of marriage, his new moments ai aespair wmen sne passes 

_ . • even Catullus jeers at n man for being palace and his care for his country; and over quickly. She reacts with courage 

Edited by Caroline Moorehead poor\ What a relief to turn to Polybius, the memory of them over twenty-nine Bud stoicism to the passage of time and 

Mi _ hsi .i d iu ~.ii rn qccflrh W ^ Q was Greek. I would like to have years wound in with what made my lets a quiet, philosophical, open-eyed 
Salisbury. Michael Russell. £9.95 each. married hjm/ , CRut she musL like the £ wn | ife _ j t feels as if that too had come optimum take care oYher own destiny. 

-Jtll Scipio set who took him up and were to an end, all its construction broken, All these things, and the themes 

Rivers of Time kind to him?) Meanwhile, as all Asia and bloodshed and havoc to come. 1 that I have already outlined, turn her 

25pp, plus 202pp of black-and-whi te S?’ 0 , 0 , 1 '°°, med ® head » * bc was Naming feel so much that we ate to blame - for correspondence into the most 
photographs. Edinburgh: William Turkish; brushing up her Arabic too; lack of vision, for making it death to be coherent, impressive and stimulating 
Blackwood. £25. and tb e ,Bn 8 ua S e duly fluttered down our friends. ’’ She decided at once to body of letters it is possible to imagine. 

nfisiSKU-ri ’ ' ram the air when it was needed, dedicate her next book to her Dame Freya reached her ninetieth 


085158 147 1 

Alexander Maitland 

A Tower In a Wall: Conversations 
with Freya Stark 
J30pp. Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood. £6.95. 

0 85 158 159 5 

Writing of the first volumes of these 
remarkable Letters, one critic 


undamaged by a decade of disuse; and' murdered friends, and did so. 
her Persian carried her safely 

conmunicada through Afghanistan Her return to Baghdad, the i 


Dame Freya reached her ninetieth 
birthday at the end of January this 
year. The eighth and most recent 

"i rfnn * “ ■ ■ ■ 


P" S rn A 5 ^ aghdad ' "fF ? f volume ends Si 1980; so/asshe has 


and Iran.. She attended classes at the her earliest Arabian apprenticeship, is ( )ecn wandering in 
Acadlmie Jullian during her sixties veiy moving. (She and Gertrude Bell foothills since tnen 
and was soon backing up her had missed each other by a few years; hone that there is mi 


and was soon backing up her had missed each other by a few years; 
accomplished photography with deft an opening here for a Piutarchian 


been wandering in the Himalayan 
foothills since then, we have every 
hope thRt there is more to come. 


0 85158 159 5 V and TtStfuBST ™ comparison.) Among the eTdurirtg In succession to Dame Five’s old 

— - — — .. ... ■ . .... . .... - ‘ 1 , , ... , ‘ ruins of the old world, the scattered Mend Lucy Moorcheaa, the 

• Dame Freyn s visible baggage, by new bulldinas collansina from ierrv- remainder of the series is admirably 
Writing of the first volumes of these contrast - a lesson from mountain-. _j JU :i { jj nE andJack of maintenance 1 defv edited in the same tradition by her 
remarkable Letters, one critic climbing as a girl - was light and ™ tra5Sond 252’ S daughter Caroline, and beautifully 
complained of the reshaping nnd wjeldy. It had to be. The Xanthus and^hade- one “^u,d newHmk fn produced by Michael Russell. Their 
toucning'Up he assumed must have valley and those enigmatic tombs, the Hii-eci on □ landscane but have an publication coincides with that of 
taken place; but he was wrong. Sprung slopes of Mount Climax, the giant j n[erva [ Q f coo i. s iV a{ jow like the Rivers of Time, an excellent book of' 
from an earlier generation, Dame tumbled fragments, the theatres and i l . ju .. she avoids the die best of Dame Freya’s photographs, 
Freya Stark has escaped the decay in the overgrown temples and .the d j. w ij j, |i, e R e ri 0 nin and chosen and introduced by Alexander 
literacy which has smitten the rest of Hellenistic stadia where the moulding, 1 SemouX the Maitland. (In a reprint, I hope they will 

us, and most of these letters were runi thou r hailing and endless ®j5B-and-- exch^g-e^e^r^l^IaSSpia look- 
wrrtten haphazard from wild places - dart race were as tough going still* fo -fi J; 1 her step ' by step of the pictures for a more sharply 

while animals were being loaded at an as they had been a century before, and v y y ' contrasting black-and-white chiar-‘ 


and lively sketches. comparison.) Among the enduring 

~ „ , ... . . . " ruins of the old world, the scattered 

valley and those enigmatic tombs, the riir __ r __ _ h. w 


complained of the reshaping nnd wfcldy. It had to be. The Xanthus andshade^^ 

touching-up he assumed must have valley and those enigmatic tombs, the direc . | an H sca ne but E *n 

taken place; but he was wrong. Sprung slopes of Mount Qimax. the giant j n i erva r 0 f cool 1 shadow like the 

from an earlier generation*, Bam? tumbled fragments, the theatres and . = ° f £°}J h h e e 


written haphazard from wild places - dart race, were as tough going still* her steo bv steo 
while animals were being loaded at an 88 toey had been a century before, and P y P 

oasis, perhaps, or during shelter from a the terminal unjeepability of the . . .down to the summer camp In the 

blizzard in (lie Taurus - and then mountain tracks often meant many mountains, where the tracks come in 

published as they stood. Yet the - days in the saddle. Among the ' and meet from four separate ways 

mistake is understandable, for there is Hakklari Kurds, somewhere pn the ... high and lonely, and never a 

indeed something unusual in the watershed between the Khabur and the rads but an’ eagle or a hawk is 

lucidity of her style, its balance and Kizi, a girth breaks and she and her perched upon it, and never a stream 

smooth flow, and in writing as In pony topple over, “forming a sort of without a kingfisher or a yellow- 

speech, her sentences always fall on Bernini group". At nightfallshe settles breasted wagtail add hoopoes 

then- feet UrUji a light, spontaneous and uito her grim and sometimes hellish everywhere about our path ., , 

unfaltering apmiss; quarters with stoic humour and finds lovely to come down to eight black 

Nearly all Tier mn'Mrini.Aent* wh , ere sbe cam “The Turks are tents with a huge rocky slope above, 

friendk of l J? sbuutoS tS? Us? £ lom 4 rta f u* 0 the Ataba because they where the sheep and goats browse in 

ais'.lasiifa.T: Jwa* £:,£SS 

uS F,e d ‘ bottl6 and the crew like a knock- to mends on a ,sland > moves on 

Marshall. Wavell, and the tetters are _ kneed version of a pirate story,” Now 10 Guardi-like festivals m Venetian 
affectionate, charming and informal m{i (hen there is an' obstructive palaces, attends a ball at the Castle of 
“If! fu 1 ! niarked by a certain kaimakain or a thick-headed police- Duinp, listens tq. The Barber of Seville 
unmistakable tame, pose written officer, but the villagers, devoted to. at the Vienna Opera, stays in Paris with 


. . . down to the summer camp In the 
mountains, where the tracks come in 
and meet from four separate ways 
. . . high and lonely, and never a 
rack but an’ eagle or a hawk is 
perched upon it, and never a stream 
without a kingfisher or a yellow- 
breasted wagtail and hoopoes 
everywhere about our path . , . 
lovely to come down to eight black 
tents with a huge rocky slope above, 
where the sheep and goats browse in 
long lines of dots, black aqd white 
like music. 

Every now and then she breaks 


her exact contempor^,~Lady Diana 
“ “ d her up and foil them. In the rush-lit Cooper - “five days dashing between 
Murray, make up a evenings she ploughs through the Iliad Chanel and the Bihliothfique 
at ,T™ n “ >ro in Turkish: “Not a very usefil language National - picks up threads in 
every .day, except in times of London - "sat next to Alec Guinness, 
chiefly from her house in Asolo, where massacre. H who says Shakespeare should never be 

pjbenerra^ command ^ ^ nll #H . _ actedaSln till aff the moto SS 


chiefly from her house in Asolo, where mflssaare J 
the cypresses of bet terrace command _ . ' 1 

• the Venetian champaign from. * ledge . Bul 4 1 * 
oil the Dolomite foothills.- : Thb . “emendo 


contrasting black-and-white chiar- 
oscuro). All the scenery of her travels is 
unfolded. Hewn tribute-bearers climb 
the steps of the palace of Xerxes; 
Zenobia's columns advance in 
procession to the temple of Baal; 
storks nest on the capitals. It is a 
display of the magnificent and the 
humble, much of it vanished or 
changed now, but much, - like the 
Vanbrugh-esque Nabatean facades, 
miraculously intact. Here are the Jebel 
Druse amone their ancient wreckage, 
the desolate dead cities, of Byzantium, 
the ravelins and sally-ports of the 
Crusaders, Kurdish strongholds, the 
idiots who attach themselves to 
caravansi beggars, sheikhs. 
Bedouin encam’p'eaby the Euphrates - 
which Dame Freya floated clown 1 five, 
years ago on a raft - alleyways under 
awnings, herds of camel foals, YiirOks. 
on the move, moted sunbeams slanting 

a h the gloom of souks, the sunlit 
ng of cupolas, lanes of rushes 
afloat with Marsh-Arab canoes, the 
Arch of Ctesiphon, devil-worshippers. 


ine veneuan cnampaign from a ledge ^But the rewards for all this were are f 0 r» 0tten ~«a that ''fVomtn 
oil the Dolomite foolhills, : This , one after the ^uld S acied bv a W’ TW are 

Palladian neighbourhood, with i t> . oth^.ttobatttefWdsbf Alexander lav ^ ^sojourns at Clive^n and SuahSS 
Veronese frescoes, its Giorsione altars revealed. And why did he attack this i** .US' S? 


who says Shake 
acted again tilli 


•Verb^sefrewM; itaGto^ftltan ^aled. And why did he attack this 3? in dLS? SSST 

arid echoes of Browning, bu been her r«»» that side, she wonders; had HwSJmt 

home for almost a century and it is here gnd hi tV epd, rtw a further search, 
that the itineraries were plotted, the T 3olv “ problem. 

ancient- authors pored over, the (Jf she had been born a bov, she writes, J iricliSina US d 
languages studied in advance and the . 5h fj 1 wouI ? have Hked to have been a i nC0 nsiderahlS d mimhi»r 
boplu written when she got back; and ■ al ».wo« ,d have made a spirited S^me of T^m in i 07 fi 2L h fL 

today , she Is certainly the most general.) In Giresun she sets another 1 


xt to Alec Guinness, wesipnon, devil-worshippers, 

eaTe should never be s,ave dealers, concubines, Parthian 
the modem methods F®** 55 * Kash g ai women with their 
ind that aeopatra papooses, the herdsmen of half- 
»y a boy”; There are le 8 e ndary Lurlstan, the gap-toothed 
aden and Houghton crones f| lal P asht * bo X? scowling 
in Devon, where she “i™ 85 a beItfld of daggers, blackavised 
Ud; then back to her tribesmen shouldering home-made 
nding Brenta and her i e2aj,s > bandoliered drovers, Yemeni 
iahtu. B » UAn Jews smoking lone reed-thin nines. 


roaay, sne is certainly the most Giresun sne sets anorner PfllI r — 

celebrated and honouredinhabitam of " iattar ri 8 ht ; Xenophon states that 

the beautiful arcaded town a nee k, 0 ^ « to be fattened here on ^ E 8 /V, a d . e ^ r 

Catarina Comaro, dethroned in j*eslnuls f or improper purposes. “I 

Cyprus, set up her court there In 1489. J a ye eome Co the conclusion that hazel. tWnL^fa r^i?rn ?o Calm d ' S5i 
, . , . _ nuts is what he meant, "she comments. i °u return to^ Cairo - |ust 

ft only takes a few pages for the "these wooded slo pes’are covered with t0 lel the ,umba g° sniff the desert air”. 
Md ? r 10 htcomE utterly absorbed by them." Orest battles some into fccus Her cori,.ti„„,nn 


Catarina Comaro, dethroned in ["“touts for improper purposes, “r " 
Cyprus, set up her court there In 1489. have come to the conclusion that hazel? c 
...... , outs is what he meant "she comments, f 

ft only takes a few page^ for the "these wooded slopes are covered with 
reader to become utterly absorbed by them." Great battles come into focus 
the places and people Dame Freya among thorn-bushes and nomad tents, a 
d wrtbes, u by the delight* .and . the On the field of -Mamin her mind’s S 
& l h e .f® T «Pualityof ; eye conjures up the fleeing horse*, the b 
Sf* .tornaqll 6f scythed chariots' andeamel - 
dvose^qf her books - troops and the stampede of eleohantR 1 ; 

andw pleasure- They in turn illuminate harem, takes flicht 
fonn - 

"I'm rather overcome by reviews - b ^ near tho Pontic shores 

which talk of my ‘learning’ she .l he 0 ”L?.Y flakes fa i>! ,a t bay 

wrileis, "just whnt 1 haven’t got. It amo [ 1 B the ^Scythians and - as we know, 
shows our standard has got pretty be is slain by a Persian ' 

low." Well, setting aside H her ® uard| and * be Bagles move- further 

multilingual familiarity with the , 

classics, for these books alone But sometimes moments of distress - 
she read Herodotus, Isocrates, and contemporary tragedy cut clean 

Xenophon, Arrian, Plutarch, across ancient dramas. Dame -Freya 

Polybius, Cicero, Seneca, Tacitus, calls to mind the Arab lands aa shn 
Suetonius, Strabo, Pliny, Lucan, knew them first, when the strong, the 
Diodonis Siculus, Frontinus, Dio wise, the just and the good seemed to 
Cassius, Marcus Aurelius, Ammianus be entrusted with their destinies when 
Marcellinus, Synesius and Procopius; our faith with them was still unbroken-' 
and she even raked through the and a sigh is just audible from the 


tiers. Some of them, in 1976, are to fa ,c onm rein back with haggards 
ml Scott. This new friendship was fluttering to their wrists, and the 

ised on her discerning - and early - hollowed cones of rock-monasteries 
imi ration for the Raj Quarter, but it J ut mt £ toe Cappadocian glare like a 
as soon to be broken off by death. ■ btf 010 " °* Klansnlen. 
te thinks of a return to Cairo - “just To choose and edit this collection 
let the lumbago sniff the desert air". Maitland settled in a turret-room in 

notations pn events are shrewd 

dsfrikinB, deeply tooucht out, often fascinating book - A Tower in a 

gffdv-ae«sg, 

The British Miiseum 

We dream of the British Muieum. 

We want to return a winged stone lion 
To the desert country it came from. 

Outside of which it is dumb, 
putside of which a stranger to meaning. 

’ Jbe pUque that rests on iti foot tells lie*. 

' ,frlp ‘ ,h,t If fl.nk, 

Thfu 1 d ° e *l ‘‘?i t m " 1 ? Wh *‘ * h « would ...... 

Th.y h.v. built , vulgar cf, i„ MnMe 

An elegant system of sleep is constructing P ’ 

A kSfi? Iodge 1 f °* a frcc and -cHolarl/paople. 

A state of grace that lies sleeping within the State 
. ’ ^replying its present halfrlf pi under 


intelligence, insight and sensitiveneu 
it captures her views, thought 
humour with a deft ear, and tie ^ 
idiosyncratic tone of her voice wjH 
occasional soprano lifts and <W ft! 
book resolves itself into a k£d Trf 
m formal autobiography | D dialotu? 
beginning with Dame Freya’s bfrSfa 
Pans, where her parents -boih of them 
painters and one a musician as well 
had a large studio near ib 
Luxembourg gardens. Her childhood 

and growmg-up in Asolo and Hedmort ■ 

alternated with the tors and heathen} 
Dartmoor, where the two daughter* 
ran wild and had fun dressing up and 
learning - a wise precaution, as w 
have seen - how to fall off their ponies 
while their father, leaving his easeL 
followed the Mid-Devon hounds! 
Prosperity was tempered with lean 
years. Early education was raifxr 
haphazard, helped later on by an 
accomplished governess and, laterstill 
by the auidance of the brilliant scholar 
W. P. Ker, whom she adored; he wai 
one of two older people who saw how 
unusual she was and helped to shape 
her life. But - as it is with most brilliant 

S le - private curiosity was her mala 
A dangerous accident, nursing 
on the Italian front at the time ot 
Caporelto , an unhappy love affair and, 
penultimately, the study of Arabic 
were her stepping-stones. Then 
everything began to change. 

What was it that dissolved all the 
- barriers? Mastering the languages, " 
certainly. Strangers were auto- 
matically half disarmed; good 
manners, a quiet pitch of voice and a 
touch of formality evoke a kindred 
answer; and even on the barbariaa 
fringe, charm, sympathy and interest, 
in other people work wonders. The fad 1 
that she was a woman, travelling with . 
no retinue but a guide 1 of ibeir ; 
own people, prompted chivalrous - 
admiration. She knew their speech and' j 
their ways and, apart from everything i 
else , guests are sacred in these’ region], 1 
even though blood-feuds may te 11 J 
reciprocally depopulating the too I 
nearest canyons. Very occasionally 
things looked bad. She was, after all. a 
giaour, a feringhl and a Nazarerfe. j 
What was she up to? Surrounded in a 1 
remote spot by wild-eyed Islamic- i 
zealots, sne would say with, some 
ceremony, “We are people of At 
Rook!", seeming, between finger. and 
thumb, to hold up an invisible volume .- : 
wherein it is written that Islam and. - ^ 
Christendom spring from fl common ■ 
stem . The mention of the kltab was li» 
a talisman: Isa and Mariam dimly loot - 
shape in their minds alongside : ; 
Ibrahim, Musa, Harun and • 
Mohammed and, after a pMMi j 
seated greybeards would wag inw • ; 
agals ana keffiyehs in concert, ana tne 
danger was past. 

Travelling in Uzbekistan a fewjrag - 

ago, heading for Bukhara, Saman®9 ; 

and Tashkent - and, at «dventy*w , j 
a tourist for the first time - snejvs 
alerted; when they touched down ■. , 
Khiva, by the sudaen closeness oftne . 
Oxus. Only sixteen miles! But b»s? 
was forbidden and the Soviet ( . 
an almost Chinese-lopklug u®?L 1 
was inflexible. (No good slipping W|-, i 

shilling, like Wilde with the wW i 
Royal doorman: "There. my m*jl j 
Alsop for Cerberus.’’) He wasj» f 
exalted for silver, too moral „ 

But memory is an ally, and ^re- 
discovered he spoke English and . 

he piped for English 
poetry, too? Yes: /Mj'fjJg;- 
to go to. Oxus? There are m 

.Milton - or rathej^raoW ^ ^ 

■more than mall. She moved 

forward. “And ni^t came doWtg ., 

the solemn waste , she murmurM^^ , 

. her kind blue, eye must have WW ;; 
mesmeric: • . *£'■ 

And the two gazing hosts. and 1 pair, ; ;!'i 

And darkened' all; and a cold ' j 

Crept from die • 

As of a great assembly “ W 

Began to twinkle tbrou^ ' J® flo***;/ 
Both armies mov d td camp . l ... 


Augustan Scriplors - the worst Latin 
ever jvritten, according to Macaulay - 


ge. And more than a sigh at 
solate Trebizond, when, in a moment 


Peter Didsbury 



Under the solitary moon, , 1 ; : 

the nearly Chinese SrSci : 

It was Opeji Sesame. 
jjers. . 1 j ; -y ■; 
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Reverberations from the motherland 


jtijmond Carr 

uiiiFaicoff and Fredrick 
ILFire (Editors) 

* Sourish Civil War, 1936-39: 

JKHenilspheric Perspectives 

-,-v. Lincoln: University of 
Press, distnbuted in the 
vhjlntemational Book 

iiors. £14. 

&1X 


I.G. Powell 

febisd the Spanish Civil War 
pa. Albuquerque: University of 
2l!lexico Press, distributed in the 
\t b TABS. $17.50. 

10305466 . 


M-N: American Hemispheric 
fmtlvts is the impact of that 
p£j on a selection of the 
e/m of -a continent colonized by 
faofthose inhabitants retain, to a 
mga or lesser degree, elements of 
bcAure of the madre patria. If the 
Republic of 1931 is seen by the 
teosna contributors as an attempt 
siodunize a ‘‘traditional’’ society 
to had lagged behind its neighbours 
ik West, an endeavour whicn ended 
hmS war, the Latin American 
Ota were likewise engaged in a 
bMdI process of modernization. This 
bd congruence therefore offers 
qie for comparative history. 
C A. M. Hennessy, writing In this 
tine, sees the war and its impact on 
(afr America as providing the 
owntaaity to “break down the hedges 
a academic particularism”. It is an 
; ukitwate analogy. Tearing down 
foww h of miles of English hedges 
yea has indeed raised pro- 
hot at the price of creating 
i fin and uninteresting landscape, 
htea and flora improverished. 

JProfessor Hennessy is an advocate 
aljtadisdpllnaiy studies, all power 
m elbbw. They have enriched 
they have enriched science - 
ti cample, . neurophysiology and 
fiwragy have learned to understand 
Joter's language and value each 
®n findings. Comparative history 
•RMoiay. however, prove to be the 
■wctual heresy of tne 1960s. Any 


with the Carlists in Spain? "Except for 
the latter's rabia Catholicism”, 
Fredrick B. Pike maintains in a 
stimulating introduction, they have a 
“bond of common values”. “Rabid 
Catholicism" is rather a large 
exception in the Bible Belt. 

The results of a comparative 
approach in studying the reactions of 
Latin America to the Civil War 
are not startling. As one might expect, 
conservative, authoritarian govern- 
ments backed Franco; governments 
which saw themselves as engaged on 
modernizing a conservative society 
favoured tne Republic in arms. In 
every country treated in this book - 
Mexico, Cuba, Colombia, Argentina, 
Chile and Peru - there was a sector of 
opinion which was often bitterly 
opposed to the official policy. In 
Colombia, where the Liberals had 
come to power in 1930 after years of 
conservative rule, the government 
supported the Republic while 
conservatives saw Franco as the 
defender of Christian civilization and 
values against Marxism. Under 
Cdrdenas tne Mexican revolution was 
in its most radical phase: Cfirdenas 
could identify his own struggle against 
reactionaries with that of theRepublic. 
“General Cfirdenas", the posters ran, 
“defeated atTeruel". AsT.-G. Powell 
points out (in an essay which is a 
summary of nis larger book and which 
emphasizes the hostility of conser- 
vatives and Catholics to Cfirdenas's 
support of the Loyalists), Mexico’s 
welcome to Republican exiles after the 
war was to transform its intellectual life 
with a revivified Hispanism, building a 
barrier of sorts against the pervasive 
forces of Americanization. 

Hennessy’s essay on Cuba is 
altogether excellent and thought- 
provoking; he displays a real know- 
ledge of both the Latin American 
ana Spanish components. The Cuban 
Revolution of the 1930s had run into 
the ground, and thwnrted idealism 
found its outlet in support of the 
Republican Loyalists against official' 
Indifference. Batista’s marriage of 
convenience with the Communist 
Party, legalized in 1938, changed the 
picture. Volunteers, who had gone to 
Spain to train for a war against a fascist 
dictator, returned to find Batista 
transformed Into a democratic hero 
and the proponent of a Cuban version 
of the Popular Front. Joint enthusiasm 
for the Loyalists helped to legitimize 
the marriage; but U aid not bring tne 


that the conventional wisdom which 
attributes his hardened attitudes to 
enthusiasm for Franco and his German 
and Italian allies lacks substance. As in 
Cuba, the hard line was a response to 
changes in the landscape of domestic 
politics. 

From all these essays one aspect of 
the Civil War emerges with startling 

_i .1 i .1 1 i:_i 


clarity; the heavy price the Loyalist 
Republicans paid for the random 
assassinations by political energumens 
in the early months of the war. They 


are still a subject of heated debate in 
Spain itself, where two books have 
recently been published on the 
responsibilities of the Communist 
leader Santiago Carrillo for the 
“massacre of Paracuellos”. The assas- 
sinations handed the conservatives 
ami-Loyalist propaganda on a plate - 
and almost all diplomats were 
conservatives who fed their home 
governments with horror stories of 


executions in the Nationalist zone. The 
right of diplomatic asylum caused 
endless trouble as rightists flocked to 
Latin American embassies: to the 


just cause of the Republic and its 
continued recognition of the Republic- 
in-exile as the legitimate government 
of Spain became a national myth -part 
and parcel of the crusade of weak 
nations against “imperialism”. The 
recent triumphs of democracy in Spain 
are therefore a triumph for Mexico's 
diplomatic stand when "ignoble 
cowardice and appeasement were the 
prevailing norms". 

All Latin American nations saw the 
Civil War less in terms of the sufferings 
of Spain, than as an ingredient in their 
domestic politics, a weapon at hand to 
discredit enemies at home. To 
conservatives Franco represented the 1 
embattled values of tne Christian 
West; Hispanism, in their hands, 
became a weapon ajgainst the threat of 
"communism’' at home and, at the 
same time, against “false” Yankee 
Pan-Americanism. Peruvian conser- 
vatives saw the liberalism of Azaiia as 
leading, by an ineluctable process, to 
Communism. “Today they are fighting 
at the gates of Madrid. They could just 


as well be fighting at the gates of 
Lima.” 

If the Civil War had broken out in 
1930 or in the late 1950s, as Mark 
Falcoff points out, it would have had a 
lesser resonance - it would not have 
been seen as part of the greater 
European struggle between democracy 
and fascism or so easily brought 
to support wild theories of an 
international communist conspiracy. 
Yet, beyond its use as a cautionary 
tale, it musL be doubted whether the 
war had deep and lasting effects. The 
English public, wrote Randolph 
Churchill, "don’t care a damn who’s 
right or who ought to win. A few 
excitable Catholics and aTdent 
Socialists think this war matters, but 
for the general public It's just a lot of 
bloody dngoes killing each other." To 
Latin Americans Spain was the mother 
country and they felt its struggles more 
deeply; but, Mexico apart, their 


rhetoric, a prism through which their 
own domestic struggles were refracted. 


Republican government they were 
fifth-columnists, seeking only to 
escape to the Nationalist zone. There 


were real outrages. The sister of the 
Uruguayan vice-consul was shot and 
Uruguay broke off relations with the 
Loyalists. The Colombian government 
was not encouraged in its pro-Loyalist 
sentiments when seven young monks 
arrived in Barcelona with safe- 
conducts from the Colombian legation, 
only to be murdered before the consul 
could contact them. It was Uruguay 
that proposed mediation , which 
implied recognition of Franco, 

Mexico apart, one wonders how 
deep support for either side went. 
Intellectuals were committed to the 
Republic - the poets Neruda, Vallejo, 
Guillen, for example - if for no other 
reason than that the Loyalists and the 
Communists recognized the social role 
of writers. To progressive Intellectuals 
In a continent where Spain had beep 
seen as the representative of colonial 
oppression in the past and hidebound 
conservatism in the present, the 
Republic released the energies of the 
pueblo oppressed by despotism and 
superstition. Hispanism -emphasis on 
the common links with the mother 
country, hitherto manipulated by 
conservatives like the recently fallen 
dictator, Primo de Rivera - became 


Coming capitalism 


C. R. Boxer . 

' - — 

L. BlussR and F. Gaastra 
(E ditors) 

Companies and Trade: Essays on 
Overseas Trading Companies during 
the Anden Rdgime 
276|JjJ. Leiden University Press. 

90 6021 473 0 

This book, the third volume in the 
Leiden University-sponsored series of 
Comparative Studies in Overseas 
History, contains fourteen stimulating 
essays on the function of the great 
.trading companies in the European 
expansion In 'Ada and the- Atlantic 
world during the Seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Although a wide 

3 of companies is discussed, 
ling the Scandinavian East and 
West-Indla Companies, and the 
Austro-Belgian Ostend Company, 
pride j>f place _naturall^ goes tojhe 


great Dutch fVOC) and English (EIC) 
East-India Companies. Tnese two 
companies played a crucial role In the 
opening of new markets (tea. coffee, 
Dorcelmn, silks, for example), : and- 


In some ways the VOC and the EIC 
can be regarded as the forerunners of 
the modem "multinationals”; and, like 
them, they were often accused by 
their critics of being directed by 
"monopolists and engrossers” . So they 
were m some respects, but more 
importantly, these two great com- 
panies, as K. N. Chaudhun has 
observed, were actually able to 
integrate the hitherto self-contained 
and scattered economic regions of pre- 
industrial trade into a well-defined 
pattern. The long distances and the 
considerable time lapses, both typical 
of inter-continental trade, were 
subordinate to a highly orchestrated 
and finely tuned trade policy, 
characterized by a good knowledge of 
the changing overseas and European 
markets; acttvepricihg policy, snathe 
ability to relate supply to demand. The 
companies are here analysed against 
the background of the social, political 
and economic systems of the regions 
comprising their spheres of . action. 

The contributors are all experts In 
their respective fields, and the book 
can be warmly recommended to 
readers Interested In the moderniz- 
ation of commercial capitalism and in 
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By force of femininity 


Looking for a top to the pyramid 


L. J. Jordanova 

Edward Shorter 

A History of Women's Bodies 

398pp. Allen Lane. £14.95. 

0 7139 1581 1 

The view that the human body is 
socially, culturally and politically 
significant Is no longer novel, ft 
remains unclear, however, how this 
conviction Is best explored by 
historians for whom the body may 
appear too abstract a category to be 
investigated empirically. Significantly, 
anthropologists, sociologists and 
literary critics have been fur more 
eBger than historians to adopt the 
approaches to the body largely 
associated with the writings of Michel 
Foucault. How would we write a 
history of the body? It seems to border 
on absurdity to attempt to fix the most 

R rivate and invidividual experiences in 
te formality oF historical narrative, 
which is normally reserved for more 
public activities like politics, 
government find work. 

Here, medicine steps in. Medical 
practitioners see the generally hidden, 
touch the untouchable, breach taboos 
which others must respect. They then 
write about their work, putting into 
words their reactions to an occupation 
heavy with complexity and contra- 
diction, thus providing irresistibly 
attractive sources for those who' 
want to probe the secrets of the 
past. But these sources carry dangers 
for the unsuspecting, who take them at 
face value, and tne special rights 
accorded to medical practitioners 
increase the dangers, because the 
relationship between medicine and 
sexuality is so problematic. 

To stqdy the history of the body is 
one thing; to confine oneself to. 
women’s bodies on the grounds that 
they “have a hlstoiy of their own”, is 
quite another. This is the project which 
Edward Shorter has undertaken. The 
result is disconcerting. By taking 
women’s bodies as a separate object of 
study, Professor Shorter implies that 
Sender - the dynamic Interplay 
between male and female - is a concept 
afnoparUcularvalue. By taking bodies 
-as. his main focus he suggests the 
primacy of physical experience over 
other aspects of human life. 

At the most basic level- the book is. 
prurient. Endless descriptions of nasty 
gynaecological and obstetric disorders. ■ 


' precede coy comments to the effect 
that the reader's sensibilities will be' 
mercifully spared the worst details - 
these are known to the author, of 
course, who hints that he has taken 
their burden on himself. Such a 
treatment is, needless to say, 
particularly well suited to female 
reproduction and its associated 
biological functions. Like Shorter's 
earlier The Making of the Modern 
Family , and, unfortunately, like some 
other publications on the history of the 
family, A History of Women's Bodies is 
a naughty and provocative book. 

There is, of course, always' the 
possibility that an English reader 
misunderstands the more vivid 
qualifies of popular North American 


prose. To adopt this view would, 
however, be naive. Shorter is clearly a 
sophisticated, deeply knowledgeable 
man who has conscientiously combed 
archives and libraries in search of new 
sources on women's health. In other 
words, he chose to frame his problem, 
to analyse his sources and to write in 
the way he does. Readers are entitled 
lo judge the work accordingly, for by 
making the past speak, the historian 
carries a responsibility for the words he 
puts into the mouths of earlier 
generations. I use the idea of speech 
advisedly. Shorter believes ne is 
revealing the genuine conditions of 
ordinary women in "traditional'' 


society by giving them a voice. 
Whether he has In fact done so is open 
to doubt. HU analytical framework is 
weak, the sources are haphazardly 
used and his prejudices are obtrusive 
enough to hamper historical reasoning. 

Ostensibly it is the hUtory of 
feminism which Shorter seeks to 
explicate. He looks for "the origins of 
modern feminism" and finds them in 
the new woman saved by modern 
medicine from the poor health which 
afflicted most women' before 1900. 
"Traditional” women were further 
handicapped by their willingness to 
accept male judgments of their bodies 
as polluting and inferior. "At the roots 
of modem feminism lay a fundamental 
switching of alliances, once women 
began to cast off this view of 
themselves . . . When women began 
to see femininity as a basically positive 
rather than a negative force, they left 
the women’s culture behind and sought 
out men as their major emotional 
allies" - an interesting explanation for 
the development of feminism! What it 
neglects, as does the entire book, are 
the economic, and political aspects of 
feminism and of the social conditions 
- of women in the past. 


Beware of the forceps 


Roy Porter 

Bernard THrs 

La Requite dea Entente ft Nattre 
257pp. Paris: Seuil. 69fr. 

2 02 006036 9 

Bernard This’s point of departure in 
this rum book is a brace of intriguing 
tracts In the history- -'.of;, midwifery. 
Ope, dating from ' 17$1 announces ; 
itself as the Petition pf Hit Unborn ■ 

: Babes ■ to : the \Cetisdri M the Royal 
i College ofPkysldans ofLondon, in 
which* pleading in due legal form, on 
behalf of themselves ..and their 
mothpre, the . foetuses arraign the 
emergent profession f of male 
mid wives, armed 1 with forceps and 
other deadly weapons for their 
massacre of the innocents, .The other 
tract, from the 1780s, Js the Requite en 
Pfalnte Presentee & tyosselgneitrs dc$ 
Eiats du Languedoc par les Ertfanfs d 
Nattre contre les Prltendues Sages 
Femmes. Here, by contrast, the cry of 
the French unborn denounces country 
midwives for their, lethal ignorance 
and ineptitude. 

For a rogulnr historian many 
avenues of Inquiry would lead out 
from these texts. A scrutiny of their 
authors, for instance: how did Dr' 
'Frank Nicholls, former anatomy: 
lecturer in Oxford and now society 
physician, come to pen the Petition ? 
Or an inquiry into their impact (is the 
Petition really an anti-accoucheur 


volley, or merely a skit, laboured in its 
donnish facetiousness?). Or what 
about the genre? Did the 
Enlightenment commonly piit words 
Into the mouths of unborn pabes and 
sucklings? Do we catch echoes here, 
for example, of Richard. Steele’s 
famous first-person,' child’s-eye 
commentary on parturition?. Or 
another inspiration for Tristram 
Shandy? 

In fact. Dr This does none of this. 
Rather, he has written a harangue 
Which la , by turns a tease, - a 
rodomontade, a forensic declamation, 
and an optical Illusion; He 1 uses ,hls 
accusatory texts as pegB on which to 
hang hfe own ' “faccuse”, an 
Indictment of the psychopathology of 
'■ history writing, of historians' 
massacres of the innocent dead. This 
constantly reminds us that he, of 
cqun§e, ft writing no ordinary - ie, : 
thorbid - fabrication of the past. 
Though his passions have been fired - 
he tells us - by the scent of the quarry, 
he is proud that his book is the work of 
an Intoxicated month snatched from 
the calls of his regular' professional 
• duties as a psychoanalyst, written far 
from decent libraries (which may 
account for his appallingly garbled 
fengllsh - be does not once quote the 
title of the Petition correctly, and 
renders Its subtitle as “ . .-Withe Is 
fest to employ In Cases of Pregancy 
,fjd Lying In a Man-MIdivlf or a 


,and Lying In a Man-MIdivlf or d 
Mjdwife. Against all mn i e 
mctionners, and particulary 
Smeliie.”) Exasperatingly, This has 
no qualms about tailoring history to fit- 
the grand Lacnnian schema (Nature/ 


Thus, Shorter has no way of 
explaining the development of 
feminism in association with larger 
political movements/as for example, 
during the French and Russian 
Revolutions. Astonishingly, he barely 
mentions the economic constraints 
which structured the lives of the vast 
majority of women, nor does he 
consider the impact of work, except to 
tell us that peasant women did back- 
breaking physical labour - which is 
■not very helpful in understanding 
nineteenth-century Britain. -It is not 
legitimate to take women's bodies and 


- separate them from all other aspects of 
the social processes their owners 
participated in. It is meaningless to 
discuss, puerperal fever and abortion in 
detail without also considering child 
abandonment, Infanticide ana birth 
control in general. Pregnancy and 
attempts to terminate it must be seen in 
their foil social and economic context if 
we are to get some understanding of 
why women wished to avoid or limit 
child-bearing. 

There are many analytical weak- 
nesses in the book, such as the use 
of the ideas of “traditional" society and- 
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culture «* n at tr e/couture * midwifery/ 
surgery, etc), while feeling quite 
unabashed at not referring to a single 
English-language work of scholarship 
in tne half or the book which claims to 
rethink the history of British 
midwifery. 

The outcome is a text which is 
continually demanding attention (now 
This button-holes H mes chers 
historiens", now “mes pauvres 
obstetrJciens”J. But its bizarreness as 
a Wort. of history t its outrageous 
refusal 'to research the- subject, its 
anfent plundering pf the researches of 
others, such as Jean-Serge Carles and ' 
F. Haequin - Is precisely Tbls’s'polnt. 
For his thesis is that extant histories of . 
midwifery are actually grotesque, 
psychopatholoalcal farragos of 
nonsense. Look at the great tradition 
of chronicles of childbirth - authors 
such as Siebold, Dumont and Morel 
Pecker and Roulland - and what do 
you find but -prejudices, panegyrics, 
diatribes, wish folfilmentajies about 
They are testaments of 
credulity, naivety and a moral 
numbness, as when William Hunter, 
who warned against unnecessary use 
or forceps, is condemned for that 
reason by Dumont and Morel as a 
mediocre obstetrician; or when the 
Renaissance surgeon, Rousset, is 
given the palm for pioneering 
caesarian sections at a time When the 
operation was fatal without exception 
to the mother, and when his 
preoccupation as a good Catholic was 
to baptise the Infant. What we are 
reading is . not scholarship but 
symptoms. 


This is right. Traditional histories of 
midwifery certainly had the knife out, 
and the battle has now been joined in a 
theatre of war which This doesn't even 
mention. For it has become part of the 
feminist debate. Standard midwifery 
history told the tale of a great 
humanitarian escape from the 
benighted dutches of granny 
midwives into the promised land of 
surgical obstetrics. Feminist historians 
have inverted all that. The old 
midwives were safest. They practised 
-"natural childbirth", .and mothers 
"ghve birth (according to Suzanne 
Anris) "without fear" /"without what 
we call pain". Then came what 
Margaret Conor Versluysen has dub-, 
bed “the • medical conquest of 
midwifery", with its "usually fetal" 
forceps, which signalled "the 
exploitation of women by upwardly 
mobUe males’' (Romalis). In his A 
fustory of Women s Bodies, reviewed 
above, Edward Shorter has repudi- 
ated all of that. Mythologizing is as 
rampant as ever. 

Dr This ignores this, but he does 
examine tne physician-dramatist 
Jeah-Frangois Sacombe (smuggled 
into the text because This has a hunch 
that he might be the author of Uje 
Requite). IfSacombe was the author, 
he dearly fait blind antipathy towards 
the sages-femmes. But in his turn, he 
Jj? 8 ®5£P pilloried by historians for 
his vilification of surgeon-obstetri- 
cians in the age .of Napoleon (Bona- 
parte = goodbirth r insists This), In 
turn, Baudelocque mythologized, the' 
progress of Obstetrics as' a series ‘of > 


• "women’s culture" .. ■ 
Shorter's unwillingness to 2°*" 
medical testlmoT |iE it 
interpretation o[ fSfi 
kind. It k quite unacceptable to 
apparently quite randomly 
sources written beh3 £ 
seventeenth and twentieth c«tJf 
in Europe and North AmeifcS 
government officials, 
medical practitionere of dl 
ethnologists and historians, as 
were air equivalent. Every stodeiuS 
the history of medicine knows ihu 
surgeons writing about midwtas 
midwives writing about doctor, * 
anyone writing about ’’quacks" fo* 
be treated with the greatest t£ 
Analysing such sources requires the 
essential historical skills of lexttul 
criticism and informed perception life 
to that of the anthropologist. Shorter 
acknowledges the value ofndfer, On 
the contrary, when he makes mie 
ments like “imagining the uterus u i 
live animal presupposed an enormous 
peasant ignorance of anatomy", j* 
removes the need to interpret other 
cultures at all. Henceforth, "irai- 
tional" beliefs and practices can be 
put down to sheer ignorance. 

Historical changes In sexual aid 
family practices are rooted in changes 
in the meaning of sodal behavkw. 
This is the levelwhich Shorter neglects 
yet which matters to us. A History $ 
women's Bodies may be seen n i 
feminist tract, but It is not. Not because 
Its author is male but because the 
subject of the book is treated as i 

S eal object. Rather than exptlotij 
jwledge the inherent difficuWa 
in understanding the relationship 
between health, family life ud 
sexuality, Shorter is carried away by* . 
fascination with female anatomy, 
especially in its pathological state. 

We should not doubt the blstortal 
importance of the body, for no tali 
historian than Michelet recognized 
that the special suffering of wofkngj 
women in mid-nineteenth ceajsy ■ 
France revealed itself in ttW 1 
physiological condition, and, sto*. 
all, through autopsy. Common sew 
confirms his view, for we afi » 
physical appearance as a mure “ 
clues about class, age and stiM- 
Science and medicine have i 

to develop systematic theories was 
make the body comprehensible. w 
understand tne social history oH" 
body in addition to ideas about ^ 
historians must consider both meauw 
women, minds in addition to raj* 
social processes as well as indM#w 
. disease. 


j p, Kenyon 

Li* Literature In History 1730- 
£*£ Wide Survey 

■to. Hutchinson. £13.50. 

man 

. ^ral editor of this new series 
Literature and History”, 
L^d Williams, has invited a 
Ef literary critics to select two 
E* themes over a comparanyely 
KJeriod and use them to explore 
Sttdepth “the relations between 
JSsriUng and actual historical 
2nd conditions". John Barrell s 
Sab is on "conditions" rather 
Small, and he chooses as his 
oieta the poems of James 
Boo, Smollett’s Roderick 
aim, and the eighteenth-century 
date on language, particularly 
Item's contribution to it. 

Be identifies a number of 
stating themes, which establish 
U framework of the book. In 
■jwuth-century England the 
ptaang diversity of occupations in a 
•industrialized and increasingly 
doted society had begun to pose 
at problems of sodal control and 
n Hcial comprehension. Could 
tj mu who was a functioning 
Haber of such asodety understand 
BWaliiy? With this was associated 
ic problem of justifying the limited 
■dtoour minds rather hypocritical 
km of democracy practised in 
Egnd, for this could perhaps be 
foe "by dividing men into those 
ptfified to observe and those 
pESed only to be the objects of 
duo’ observation”. 

lbs in turn raised the problem of 
fe gemtanan. His right to direct 
i wwjwb not seriously questioned, 
bam ns he to be defined; and if 


eminence of their stately homes and 
finding it good. But, as Barrell points 
out, tne smoke of the nearest town is 
always on their horizon, and it is not 
clear whether this is or is not part of 
their "equal, wide survey". Certainly 
they ana the poet both lament the 
insidious spread of institutionalized 
corruption which threatens their 
environment. So, Thomson’s 
gentleman appears at one and the 
same time “as the benevolent 
observer of Britain’s happiness, who 
tells us that the nation is in no need of 
social or political re-arrangement, and 
as the stem bulwark against 
corruption, who informs ub that his 
virtues, and his alone, can rescue a 
nation in decline". 

The specific gentlemen Thomson 


to know how they should be 
regulated. 

But if this is an excuse, then it is one 
that negates all political action. In 
fact, the basic reason for Walpole’s 
singular success is that a majority of 
the governing classes accepted the 
argument, put by Thomson himself, 
that under him England was a 
flourishing and improving society, and 
rejected the paradoxical corollary, 
heavily implied by Thomson, that at 
the same time it was a prey to 
corruption and strife. Thomson tries 
to evade the problem, but further 
identifies it, by choosing as his 
ultimate gentleman-hero Tsar Peter 


•£», uislng therefrom, equipped 
* to take a broad view of society as a 
™lf» “an equal, wide survey, did 
Whs lock ot practical experience in 
■J aspect of it render him socially 


Dodington. Onslow and Wilmington, 
plus Cobnam, Chesterfield and 
Combury - who were all in varying 
degrees opposed to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and all in some sense 
spokesmen for a "country” attitude 
towards court and government. Yet, 
although they all possessed landed 
estates as of course, they are more 
familiar to us as dynamic metropolitan 
politicians than In the statuesque 
pastoral role Thomson assigns to 
them. It is unfortunate that Barrell 
chooses to analyse these poems in the 
edition of 1744, when Walpole had 
fallen ; I would have liked to have seen 
an examination of the first editions of 
1727-30. For the standpoint was 
entirely different. In the early years of 
George IPs reign Walpole’s supreme 
authority was not yet established and 
there was some prospect of frustrating 
him. By 1744 Walpole had done his ■ 
worst, and the opposition had been 
unable to prevent the continuation of 
his old, corrupt system of political 
management under Henry Pelham. In 
other words, Thomson’s assemblage 
of pastoral aristocrats had proved 
singularly ineffectual, and this may 
explain tne doubtful ambiguity of the 
poem, that underlying paradox which 
Barrell expresses as follows: 


ptast? Was he perhaps “an 
™lj In search of a role"? 

Jtoason's Seasons raises nil these 
jwwns, and more. The leaders of 
Jwyhe apostrophizes in this cycle 
* poems are all complacently 
viewing the land from the 


If the ability of a gentleman to judge 
impartially how to exercise Ills 
virtues depends on his vision of the 
whole, and if that vision depends in 
turn on his retirement, or at least on 
a detachment from the field ot 
political conflict, then to descend 
into that field to pacify and regulate 
the contestants wns surely to resign 
' the detachment which enabled him 


the Great, who was as far removed 
from men like George Lyttelton or the 
Earl of Chesterfielaas it was possible 
to be, whose selection was tantamount 
to a vote of no-confidence in them. 

The message of his later poem. The 
Castle of Indolence , is even more 
ambiguous, and though his picture of 
wealthy aristocratic life is highly 
laudatory In a material sense, even 
envious, he leaves us in little doubt 
that while the Castle offers "a refuge 
from a society divided by competing 
interests and thus an opportunity 
to step out of history”, such 
disinterestedness Is purchased at a 
high price. Perhaps an effective 
statesman cannot “step out of 
history"? The hero of the poem is the 
"Knight of Industry”, who, like Peter 
the Great, not only has some of the 
irenic detachment of a landed 
gentleman but has also laboured 
extensively in a mechanic capacity and . 
has mastered the skills of armed 
combat - "a quite improbably 
universal and laborious gentleman”, 
as Barrell says, “who does everything, 
not nothing . 

John Dyer was to take this practical 
emphasis a stage further. In The 
Fleece he represents the woollen 
industry as a corporate effort in which 
humble weavers and shepherds, 
wealthy merchants and noble 
landowners join their labours one with 
another, each of them essential to the 
finished product. With Smollett, 
however, we return to the concept of 
homo universalis. We are left in no 
doubt that Roderick Random’s 

E icaresque adventures among the 
iwer classes, his wide experience of a 
variety of occupations, many of them 
mean and sordid, have given him a 
better grasp of society than he could 
ever have acquired through a more 
conventional upbringing, and when at 


the end of the novel he returns to the f 
rank of gentleman lo which he had 
been bora he is much better equipped 
to carry out (he functions appropriate 
to his station. 

Johnson, however, dismissed 
Dyer with lofty contempt. “The 
meanness naturally adhering, and the 
irreverence habitually annexed to 
trade and manufacture", he said, 
"sink him under insuperable 
oppression". One of the most 
interesting aspects of eighteenth- 
century culture is the conscious effort 
made to stabilize the language, to 
protect it against the corruptions ol 
the vulgar on the one hand and the 
innovations of the grammarians on the 
other. Johnson's use of the word 
“irreverence" is significant; in an 
interesting and thoughtful essay 
Barrell shows that to pundits like him 
language was a political and social, not 
just a literary weapon. 

According to them the English 
language, like the laws, stemmed from 
the natural genius of the people., and 
was sufficiently established by 
customary usage. Like the laws it had 
. evolved with the free consent of all, 
and it was not to be tampered with or 
subjected to abstracL rules. But it Is 
clear that what the eighteenth century 
called "common" and we would call 
"standard” English wa6 not common 
at all; it may have unified Britain 
nationally, but it divided it socially; it 
was designed to iron out provincial 
and class variations, but in doing 
so it emphasized their social 

■ unacceptibility. The role of the 
gentleman was crucial heie as 
elsewhere. Leisure was necessary to 
the refinement of language, and total 
freedom from mechanic occupations 
or class intermingling, so that 

I gentlemen were preferred even to 

■ professional authors as guardians of 
the linguistic temple: "Such polite and 

i independent speakers and writers, in 
i obeying the laws of language, made 

■ them; Tn making them, they obeyed 

• them." 

For it was the contention of Johnson 
[ and his like that discussion of words, 
i particularly In politics, was 
i dangerous; thus the purpose of Ms 

* Dictionary was stabilization rather 
i than definition. There was a tacit 
i acceptance of meaning which 
\ transcended discussion.' Common 

1 and accepted usage confirmed the 

■ splendid ambiguity of words nice 
t ‘‘consent”, "representation" or "the 


people”, and Englishmen should be 
equally content with the government 
they had and the language which 
described it. In this context the 
establishment of an Academy on the 
French model would be positively 
dangerous, and grammarians like 
Robert Nares commonly uioke as if 
the language were under siege. 
However, by the turn of the century 
radical criticism and academic 
reformism had been repulsed, and 
language usage was firmly established 
as a class Indicator. In Barren’s words: 
“At the same time as it offered a 
notional cultural equality to men of all 
classes, if they could speak the 
language, it confirmed the power of 
those who could speak it over those 
who could not, and it continues to do 
so." 

I hope I have made It dear that this 
is a subtle and difficult but at the same 


time a very stimulating book, and no 
review of this length can hope to cover 
all the points It raises. However, it 
does lack a clear central focus, and it is 
perhaps in need of some preliminary 
or dosing discussion. Wnal we are 
dealing with here is the search for a 
ruling class, evident in other aspects 
of eighteenth-century . life. The 
revolution of 1688, together with 
the public inadequacy of the 
Hanoverians, had deprived the nation 
of the unitary focus of monarchy, nor 
had it provided an alternative focus 
through some kind of presidential 
government; in fact, eighteenth- 
century British society resembles a 
truncated pyramid. This partly 
explains, I am sure, the success of 
substitute national leaders like 
Walpole and Chatham, and it may 
explain Thomson's extraordinary 
hankering after Peter the Great, too. 

S ic Tsar bears some resemblance to 
arles II.) The alternative was social 
leadership by a diffused upper class, 
which would govern by acceptance 
and example rather than force; but the 
British aristocracy was too small in 
number for this function, and the legal 
definition of a gentleman too broad, 
, a8-' well ai ' vague. What Barrell s 


authors are trying to do Is to define a 
new ruling class based on n new 
concept of the gentleman, and this was 


a difficult task in a society which was 
nominally free and equal. This ■ Is 
implicit in his analysis, but it needs to 
be brought out, together'with the fact 
that this was not just an exercise, in 
speculative Elitism but . an urgent 
necessity of government, as the 
French Revolution was to ahoy. . . 


Louis’s liaisons 


heroic surgical leaps forward* 
eminently the development oil™ 
caesarian (from Caesar =■ 
Baudelocoue’s unconjric^ 
imperial longings, This 
Sacombe lampooned all N*, 
battery of anti-caesarian plays, 
and journals. Baudelocque sort 
defamation - and won: Saajjjg* 
mortified. Till now.-thej^ 0 ^; 
verdicts have also . , 

Baudelocque, view!n^ac(xnoe«J ; 
jealous guttersnipe. Thu 
none of this: the costume ^ ; 

historians playing 
absurd, demented. 
way, he perpetuates the 

with Sacombe, nslng £ “ j n S } 
rhetmie and suggesting, i 


rhetoric and Buggestng, * ■ ^ : 
Lacanian way, that out ’jjJJ 
may need these .WTOj ujti 
circuitinc conceptual dlchotomW, 


Wan Fothergill 

to* Norton 

fc&ni King and hla Loves 

jftMfanish Hamilton. £8.95. 

[ fU 10907 8 

totokof little more than 150 pages on 
j*^bject of Louis XIV and his 
Sps “light not, at first sight, raise 
S g wil ; but Lucy Norton , whose 
selection and translation of 
iJ®** °l Saint-Simon has 
Titled her reputation as an 
S?%9n the period, brings to the 
of Louis and bis amours an 
^d detailed knowledge of 
2*8*. wd a close familiarity with 

? fffiSraeter* smrt nmnnaliflM whn 


circuiting conceptual dlcftoww /. j 

. ready-made cliclte. ti . ; 

At this point, the 
historian, assailed bj ' 

• Whiggish cautionary ^ 

“enough of derivation, ^ 

objectivity!", and 
source*. J don't think 
in fois possibility. He 

taken a season-ticket to tn 

himself. His trip 

. passions and mythoppe^Pj^ 

the mind. As -a 
experiment bn the 
write histotyj and fiVW-JJ 
, , Micheletian evocation, «***. jtf 

■ This’s book: # 

; in moments. I think ^ JJJSjpf. 

want, us, to ;add,,tfV* tf .;^A',<: J :: ; - 

■ VhlStoire } ■' r 


charm to what is a familiar 
Unlike Salnt*Simon, a man 
2* toyaltles, which were strong, 
2,,i 0 hly outweighed by his 
which were violent, Mias 
'paintains an - admirable 
EJw’fr n ?J -least in her assess- 
ZJjjPf- i king whose heart, as 

p^L.fflteau 1 ' of Versailles is itsdlf 

taj'cfetl'HS one rtf IrSno'c lnvec. 


itt wpo^manmem irom 

hWuj?'£ htmting:iQdge he ! bad 
■fflWfii father to the vast, 
that ultimately 
? ,® n tife ;court and Pdntih- ' 
^ .France was 1 one. of 
possibly the most 


We see the king obsessed by his vision 
of the splendour of it all while the 
disenchanted Colbert stands omin- 
ously in the background despair- 
ingly counting the cost. It was 
there, when Louis had ordered a 

K of The Triumph of Bacchus to 
ite his plans for the extension 
of the chfiteau and also to celebrate the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, that Norton 
describes how the king sat down with 
his mistress Louise de La Valliere 
while lower down the table were placed 
AthdnaSs de Montespan with the 
Widow Scanon, rftew^s^^; 
de.Mafotenon^aita 
to remind themselves that had they 
realised it, they saw the past, present, 
and future sitting together at the same 
table”. 

Of these three women Louise de La 
ValliSre is perhaps the most pathetic. 
She lacked the steely Ambition and 
calculating avarice of the Montespan 
or the sense of mission toat sustained 
Mme de Maintehon; her heart, was 
. given to the king but it was never reaUy 
S the. business of bemg royal mistress, 
and when she eventually retired to a 
convent she didit with a gonuinfewn^ 
of relief. Like ■ Louft s Spanish- 
i Habsburg wife she was unable to 
respond totals thirst for glory and could 
f oot ' oast herself'* in * 

A th Abate de Montespan had no suen 

; ffi& sh. vf 

i-WfifecSSE® 


that she was accumulating.” When she 
feared that she was losing the king s 
affection she was not above resorting 
to the black arts, dispensing love- 
phlltres to the king and, so it was 
rumoured, poison to her enemies-. 

Louis did not allow his mistresses to 
interfere in politics. With Mme de 
Maintenon, however, it was a different 
matter. For one thing, she was not a 
mistress but the king's legal wife, 
though never publicly acknowledged 
as such; After the storms and near 
scandals qf tile 

quiet domesticity of life with Mme de 
Maintenon with evident relief. The 
somewhat equivocal positron she 
occupied as the king’s left-handed wife 
nave her the opportunity she . had 
always sought to reform, the royal 
morals, and her influence was felt in 
affairs of state, especially in retatiqq 
to chprdi mattere wd. episcopal 
appointments;- but 4>e vtound nw 


tfbssibly the most 
11 ^ ^ pawotti in Lou is** life; ' 

'- y.li f':tv 


with Win and; in nnfoeg — 

. fj . * i'W‘t l *.* • * 1 l V- * 


S'ofthe® fleafrem Yersalite. 
though this was no to* due, towards 
the end , to the disasters of the War of 
the Spanish Succession than to her piui- 
ten proclivities. SheJoUnp tattle com- 
fort in a marriage that could only be 
acknowledged behind dosed .doora, 
ffer P aS *8 : morganatic; irife- was 
known -tO so. tow people, 'and; the 
sicret to cldsely, gtiarifocL that part? 
courtiers, includlng^membors of tjje 
• royal family, viewed Tier jwith ; hatred 
ami conteoipt. Madamp^^ B 

SSoSS^oBavwtam ;; 

referred i to hw' priy^ely.as ^b^.old 


trollop” or “the old whore", declaring 
that if she joined the king in heaven he 
would gladly hand her back lo her first 
husband, the poet Scanon. When the 
king’s daughters visited her rooms they 
were often observed to leave them in 
tears after a stem rebuke from the 
former governess who was now their 
stepmother. As gloom gathered round 
the old couple a ray of light suddenly 
appeared when the eleven-year-old 
Marie Adelaide of Savoy arrived at ; 
court as Ihc 

princess, and her untimely dleafli in 
1712 left them both desolate. 

Lucy Norton’s picture of Versailles 
!|s a vivid one, 1 ' illuminated by 
many perceptive comments, like her 
description of the now pious and 
ageing Lotiis XIV within the eift- 
bodiment of whose majesty “there 
lurked a frightened little man, so 
fearful of his ultimate destiny that he .•;.■■■ 
dared riot take a step without the 
approval of his elderly wife". The book 
Is well. produced and the ninety-five 
illustrations are ^carefully chosen to- 

augment the text. > - .X' • 

- 1 '- - — • •• 

A v critical *' edition ■ of Mm . 
Wollstonecraft’s A 

Right Of Wonm byUlrirhH. Rardt, 

has re^ntly bre^pubUshtW «74pp. ' 

New 1 'York:-' Whitston-. Publishing 
Company; 0 ^875 -212'9), -'Tho. . 
Vindication has atecc ^92 svrifer^ . 

- ■ , . over i thousand non-authqntative 
readings, over • 

distorting 1 the meaning of foe PQox. 
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ihb highly auccetslul annual ^ • 
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wofldviaw of Islam h noy» out m 
hh 1 2,00 0- Wort Introduction the 
editor, Or Katun Stfdtaul, Uentfli 
lha tailt of deaoritJlnfl tlw 'mufilj 
dtmanilonal reality ' ol (he Islamic 
mowmenL The aim, he aaya, la to 
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' andytlcel and operational model 
Ol^alilaWilonKWiiant 
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Scene and sensibility 


Graham Reynolds 

Louis Hawes 

Presence of Nature: British 
Landscape 1780-1830 
214pp, with illustrations. 

Yak University Press on behalf of 
Yale Center for British Art, Now 
Haven. £20 (paperback, £8.95). 
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Gerald Wilkinson 

Turner on Landscape: The Liber 
Studiorum 

l28pp, with Illustrations. Barrie and 
Jenkins. £16. 

009 144050 5 


The British expressed their love of 
nature in literature long before their 
pastoral enthusiasm was revealed in 
their painting. Wc need go no further 
back than the seventeenth century to 
find a rich array of verse and prose 
which conveys the author's delight in 
the countryside. But it was not till the 
middle of the eighteenth century that 
this national tendency was reflected 
In the pictorial arts. Wilson and 
Gainsborough were true originators, 
and were followed by a stream of artists 
who, by depicting the nature around 
them, conveyed their deep enjoyment 
of its appearance and its moods. ■ 

Louis Hawes has adapted a novel 
way of illustrating this sudden 
flowering of the national school of 


landscape pointing. He has chosen 
some 160 paintings and watercolours, 
landscapes of the late eighteenth 


ie late eighteenth 


century and early nineteenth centuries, 
from the collections of the Yale Center 
for British Art. These he has grouped 
under six themes: mountain 

landscapes, coastal scenes, ruin 
landscapes. rural landscapes, 

landscapes with labourers and 
townscaoes. He has omitted four other 
potential themes: seascapes and 

country house portraits, because they 
have recently been the subject of 
exhibitions at Yale; exotic and historic 
landscapes because they are not 
adequ ately represc nted in the 
collections. Presences of Nature, which 
accompanies his selection, is 

considerably more than an exhibition 
catalogue. He has prefaced his full and 
judicious entries with a lucid 
introduction in which he examines the 
origin and development of his six 

B . He studies with ample literary 
tion the growth or taste for 
mountainous scenery and ruins, and 
traces the switch in sensibility which 
underlay the Romantic Movement. 
-By showing that an additional 
understanding can be gained by 
arranging these paintings thematically 
he has made an important contribution 
to the study of this aspect of British art. 

Much in his system of classification 
was familiar to seventeenth-century 
writers. Milton divided up the types of 
landscape by judging whether they 
promoted mirth or melancholy. He- 
associated russet lawns, grey fallows, 
trim meadows and shallow brooks with 
the jocund nyumph of "L'Allegro”, 


' while twilight groves, murmuring 
waters, and lonely cloisters were the 
natural haunt of the sage goddess of 
melancholy. The parallel between 
these themes and those adopted by 
Hawes shows that they correspond to 
fundamental traits of temperament. 

The thinkers of the eighteenth 
century embarked on a lively analysis 
of the impact of nature on the senses 
and emotions. Hawes shows how the 
writings of Shaftesbury, Addison and 
Burke reveal progressive' stages in 
the acceptance' of mountains as 
embodiments of the sublime. 
Concurrently James Thomson 
achieved in The Seasons a response to 
the emotional effect of scenic 
phenomena so fundamental that the 
Romantic artists referred to him rather 
than to the Lake Poets for quotations 
which expressed their intentions. 
Painters also classified the subject- 
matter of their art. Alexander Cozens, 
described by William Beckford as 
being ,( as full of systems as the 
universe" codified trees, clouds and 
the various types of composition in 
nature. It is fitting that the section on 
mountains in this exhibition should 
have been dominated by the 
watercolours of his son John Robert 
Cozens. But while Milton associated 
mountains with the bracing jollity of 
his jocund nymph, J. R. C-ozcns found 
in them a reflection of his own unquiet 
spirit and profound melancholy. 

Hawes makes the valid point that 
continental painters concentrated on 
classical ruins, while British artists 
were more concerned with the native 
ruins so liberally provided by Henry 


Working quarters 


Torii Phillips 

Alice Bellony:Re.\vald and 
Michael Prpfiatt 

Imagination's Chamber; Artists and 
Their Studios 


There seems to be an appetite for 
books in which well-known artists are 
seen in their habitats, like objects in a 
work on natural history; the lionized in 
their dens. People want a whiff of the 
studio In their lives, and even in the 
most humdrum suburbs the 
accommodation advertisements feature 
such strange chambers as "studio/TV 
room”, and- "centrally-heated studio 
through-lounge with fitted carpet". 
One imagines white spaces for leisured 
sprawling among potted, palms rather 
thhn what Delacroix described as "the 
crucible in which human, genius at the 
peak of Its development brings back 
into question everything that exists." 
Yet, however debased the word may 
have become it still has about it an air 
of creative privilege. 

"Although it has never been 
attempted , slates the slightly coy 
preface to this entertaining book, "art 
history can be told through the studio", 
ft should be said at once that this work 
does not constitute a serious and 
scholarly attempt to do so for the whole 
of the history of art. Indeed, Alice 


Intriguing lineages emerge. Nicholas 
da Stafil for example studied under 
Ldger (who apparently painted thirty 
or so fake Corots) and could thus trace 
. his descent from David, since L6ger 
was the pupil of G6r6me, wjiQ studied 
with Delaroche, who learned from 
Jean-Antonie Gras, who, with Ingres, 
was the pupil of David, who in turn (no 
painter springs into action untaught) 
must himself hnve had an artistic 


and It is evidently in Paris tttat their 
enthusiasm lies (even David Hockney 
it shown In his rather characterless 
Paris studio). Earlier periods', however 
.rich in documentation (for example, 
renaissance Italy), are given . short 
measure and recent times ' are 
subjected to a merely ■ fashion- 
conscious survey. " 

Once safely. Ui Paris, they tell a 
fascinating and well-illustrated tale of 
change and continuity, enlivened by 
rich anecdote, of the famous, and SVen 
of the obscure like Neuvfile, a 
nineteenth-century painter of battles, 
for whose labours ^buckled cannon, 
blood-darkened mattresses and mud- 
caked straw formed the grim 
environment, and whenever he moved 
into a new studio, he would pull out a 
revolver and fire several shots in to the 
walls - just to work up a warlike 
atmosphere". They do not neglect the 
studio as a place of learning, and 


ancestry leading back at least to some 
medieval practitioner, if not into 
mysterious darkness beyond. 

Vasari, who, despite his wealth of 
description and anecdote of studio life, 
here only Tates a fleeting mention as a 
teacher, was perhaps the originator Of 
the romantic myth of the studio, which 
has been as much a product of 
literature as of art, reaching Its peak in 
the nineteenth-century French novel 
- where the atelier was as frequent a set- 
ting for the struggles of love and in tellect 
as has been tne campus in recent 
American fiction. This has no doubt 
helped the young artist in the early 
struggling days of studio labour (not 
least by attracting young women to 
share the nobly operatic enterprise) 
though these are seldom' as weM 
documented as later more affluent 
yearn and one wonders what kind of 
studio Fortuny had. before the one 
illustrated here, which is so large and 
lavish that if is at first difficult to 
distinguish .the artist from the 
splendour surrounding him. 
Nevertheless one is grateful for so 
many glimpses of painters and 
sculptors in their working quarters. We 
see -. clinical studios (‘'Like a 
laboratory said Picasso after a visit to 
Klee s studio), heroic studios, studios 
encrusted, domestic, opulent, 
and even (like Befimer’s) 
captions often 


Pliny's early descriptions to the often 
obsessively documented studios of 
today's celebrities (where the work 
often is the studio as in Gilbert and 
George’s fastidiously theatrical and 
fictitious manage) could give ns the 
insights that the authors* preface 
promised. It would need perhaps to 
encompass more than selected 
fragments of Europe and North 
America: the ritual nature of much 
artistic activity might well find its 
archetype in a Dogon blacksmith’s 
forge, for example. Even within its 
limited compass the present book has 
too many obvious gaps - Piero dl 
Cod mo, Goya, the curious optical set- 
up that lav behind the domestic in- 
teriors of Vermeer- to be anything but 
an amiable sketch. 


VIII and Cromwell. None the less, 
watercolours of the Colosseum, the 
Claudean aqueduct and other time- 
worn relics by Pars, Towne and 
"Warwick” Smith are included in his 
selection and evoke those sentiments 
of the transitory character of greatness 
which led Gibbon, seeing these ruins, 
to embark on his history of the fall of 
Rome. The most impressive painting in 
this group is' Constable’s ‘Hadleigh 
Castle". This may seem strange in view 
of the artist's frequent assertions that 
he valued only health and vigour, and 
disliked stagnation and autumnal 
decay. But special reasons enhanced 
the emotional force of this painting. 
Constable was mourning the early 
death of his wife and his distress, 
combined with his failure to gain 
proper recognition, led him to regard 
this ruin as the symbol of his own life. 

He figures more predictably as the 
chief exponent of rural landscape. 
However his opinion that pastoral 
landscape was the most lovely as well 
as the most difficult department of 
painting was not shared by the theorists 
of picturesque taste. Hawes cites 
Gilpin's pronouncement that "on 
canvas, hedse-row elms, furrowed 
lands, meadows ... and hayfields 
adorned with mowers have a bad 
effect. ... Of ail species of cultivation, 
comlands are the most unpicturesque. 
The regularity of corn-fields disgusts", 
thus utterly rejecting the basic subject- 
matter of Constable's art. 

Hawes’s new category of 
"Landscapes with Labourers" includes 
scenes of industrial activity, such as 
Turner's "Limekiln at Coalb rook dale” 
and De Loutherbourg’s "View near 
Matlock". Other paintings in this 
section are only marginally 
differentiated from the purely rural by 
the slightly more prominent presence 
of the figures. I think Hawes is wrong 


of the figures. I think Hawes is wrong 
to question Constable's right to quote 


"with smiling brow the ploughman 
cleaves his way" in the title of his 
"Ploughing Scene in Suffolk". The 
author of the lines, Robert Bloomfield, 
had been a farmer's boy, and knew 
what he was talking about. Equally 
Constable, as a dyed-in-the-wool 
countryman, would have been fully 
aware that ploughmen, or more 
properly horsemen, were a proud and 
independent breed who took greRt 
pride in. their work. The ploughman 
would have been smiling because he 
was delighting in the regularity of his 
Suffolk furrows, and because he felt in 
harmony with nature and his team of 
horses, which were Iris constant 
responsibliity, 

Hawes disclaims any intention of 


demarcation Qeariy J in ,J * 

headings. Cooley 
the coast Merionethshire’^^ 
makes such a dramatic cw£ andS? 
Turners Turner in romantic ^?' 
coast scene and a ruin oa 
mountain vew and a rain Si* 11 

well as a coast scene. ffbKSS 

categories Hawes has fidSpB 

dS n ,le y vT ,hiB °" “ ^ 

Turner is the only artist to be 
represented in all six groups at Yak 
Not only did he aspire to uke afl 
known modes of painting as hfe 
province; he himself made a system tie 
classification of types of landscape. His 
division into pastoral, epic pajtonl 
marine, architectural, mountains, and 
historical landscape has obviow 
affinities with the scheme underlying 
Presences of Nature. Turner m 
Landscape is an examination by 
Gerald Wilkinson of the “Liber 
Studiorum" in which Ifcim 
demonstrated his analysis. Wilkiosoa 
confesses that he felt initial dislike for 
the engravings of the “Liber” and says 
that his subsequent enthusiasm came 
from discerning a deeper meaning ia 
the publication. He suggests that each 
single part of five prints has a unifying 
theme; for instance that the first put 
illustrates "bridges and connections", 
the third "solid geometry”. If valuta 
the Liber defends on accepting lbs 
thesis I fear it is doomed. Indeed for 
many of Turner’s admirers it anti 
always remain a mystery how he, who 
was so responsive to the flnestjuiMC* 
in oil or watercolour, could tolerate, Id : 
alone propagate, the coarse (nibs, 
the insensitive chiaroscuro, and Ibe 
banal printing of these deprc&t 
plates. 

A pictorial index, in which alltitf ■ 
plates can be seen in one opening, is* 
useful feature of this book. It revus 
that the search for a unifying theme is 
each published part is as cbimeriw* 
the search for the golden secto, 
which the author also discerns^ 
Turner’s compositions. It 
however establish that Ttancf. w 


this study will not convince inosc w* 
believe that Constable was right JO® 
Turner’s publication the Lot 
S tupidorum". 


Freshest fieldscapes 


John Gage 

Hammond Smith 

Peter DeWint 1784-1849 
195pp, with colour and black-and- 
white illustrations. F. Lewis. £35. 
0 85317 057 6 


English 


II the masters of the great ase of 
ish watercolour painting, Peter 


occasional piece of misinformation. 
Surely Ihp room in which “Las 
Medinas" is set cannot fairly be 
described (except for the purposes of 
that painting itself) as Velfaquez’s 
sttiolo, nor can the two pieces of 
Oceanic sculpture hanging behind 
Picasso In the Bateau-Lavoir 
photograph be referred, to as either 
'African 1 * or "statuettes". ' 

A more aubstantial journey from 

POn-MBi Inlmto i5Hp A mump l7p 
SECOND-CLASS POSTAGE PAID AT umu 


«ND STREET. NEW YORK. NV I0OIL 
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DeWint is perhaps the purest 
exponent of that medium. In hia finest 
WAs the rich, saturated Washes 
brushed, firmly on to a rugged and 
absorbent .paper, bloomy and un- 
disturbed, and wholly the product of 
the dry or loaded brush, seem to us to 
be the quintessence of that fascinating 
technique which, when he applied it to 
oils, seems vapid and contrived. 
DeWint was, with Cotman, the truest 
heir of Thomas Girtin, blit far more 
even than Girtin or Cotman, he took 
watercolour away from topography 
and into a more expansive view ofthe 
landscape as above all a matter of light 
and breezes, of earth, air and water, of 
flora and fauna. He was one of the 
most travelled of English landscape 
artists, and this, paradoxically, givesa 
certam placelessness to his work, 
expressed in an entirely non- 
illuslomstic manner. It is especially 
apt that DeWint should have given his 
name to a painting material: a type of 
caarae watercolour paper. 

Contemporary admirers, like the 
poet, John Clare and, later, Ruskin,' 


felt that the secret of this freshness was 
DeWInt's practice of painting out of 
doors: Clare begged the painter for 
. one of those rough sketches taken in 
the fields that breathes with the 
living freshness of open air and 
sunshine where the blending and 
harmony of earth air and sky are in 
. such happy unison of greens and 
greys that a flat bit of scenery on a 
few inches a paper appear Isle] so 
many miles .... 

And Ruskin, who seems to have 
known the artist well, held that 

e '5 r ' prints . except 
from nature", But Hdmmond Smith, 
m this fioe study, shows that it was not 
quite as simple as that. DeWint seems 
to have avoided those refinements in 
the development of the medium of 
watercolour in his day which would 
have made on-the-spot sketching 

r 1 rely it- It 3 

certainly difficult to see how he could 
have laid his liquid and direct washes 
without placing his stretched paper 
flat, and free from the winds and 
animal disturbances of outdoor work, 
iTje larger drawings were always 
studio productions, and In the memoir 
by lus wife, which is usefully reprinted 
■“t be present book, it is stated that 
commenced his drawings on 
.a Friday (his lucky day), which 
Suggests that the cunning 
manipulation of washes extended over 
a protracted period. 

In spite of the distinction of his . 
work, his varied and. extensive 
clientele as a teacher, and a 


considerable critical success, DeWioJ . 
seems to have been rather alooi 
uncommunicative, and the • ! 

his life remain obscure. Thlaistheorti 
full-scale study for nearly a •: 

and it provides an ample and ; i 

framework for the understandin g, 
the painter’s career. dUWWgJ ‘ 
reconstruct on the basis of the 
alone, whose chronology b ■. 
beginning to be unravelled. SaW £ 
happiest when he isdeajtag m g 
chief subject; his bandhrig of 
painter’s aesthetic and sodfl v? 
is less secure, but it Is 
..Since direct • or cjrwrtgg 
information about the artist s lite. 


scarcermore might! haw beenm*^; 
the connection with DeWi n ”,^ 
friend and, later, 

William' Hilton, a_ , 


whose own waterrolour skegn^j. 
landscape have a decidedly , 
like breadth, and whose wat JP 
1825, recently examhrefl M 
Pointon {Journal of 
Courtaufd Institutes aXA’-v,' J 

throws some' light . o°: 

of D^t^ ia 
watercolour, the Elijah « 
four years later, but now ' 


Italian landscape, snd * 

very much in terms of Clauw* . ^ 
was to -Franco-Roman for this 

type that DdWfnt look^ «/<.( k 
exceptional work. ^ (ler r £.t 
marred by some poor pja, 
and by the small sire end ^ 
definition of uplny T>f the “T.. 


hundred, eighty-three, 

vouug In wisdom though 
quarrel with poverty, 

(unscripted) go 

^wilderness I know 

iSrfvemegritto write as if 
"Clhe object, not the show 

5SE-.i-tw.iifc. 

u my fathers’ name, profess 
Ifin music, cadence, rhymes, 
d to the present mob confess 
- Ahiednesa to simpler times - 
iflaucer'i tales and Villon's crimes, 

Jacrtd lira that Herbert wrought 
Hblnacrlfici® 1 lines, 
lifnti's Irish argonaut. 

tJianiy mothers' memory 
jjge that panoply of wit 

turned, in style, on tyranny 
lb Beatrice on Benedict) 
fewilj cheek that conquered it. 

Tn Emilies I praise, George, Jane, 
hi (ram the Sixties’ squalid pit, 

Sabtih who kept me sane. 

tar In this season of the goat 

fioitunpi my passage with his sign, 

fin the wind howls from Its wolfs throat, 

Id windows weep with ice or rain, 

lit me »t down in words as plain 

hVUlon’i stanza will allow 

Ik legacy that In my name 

Ntfl» to leave the world I know. 

Indy, my heart - which signifies 
U that I've loved and, loving, wish 
halrage front this hive of lies 
blind In since ambition kissed 
tatting Into my quietness - 
Ta Michael Farley, poet-fool, 
fta represents the best, undressed 
faAdons of our compound soul. 

To Andrew Motion, any fame 

fiat to my thin books may adhere 

titafap'i wool to a barbed-wiro name. 

reputation for 
llljfc-flcwn frigidity to Fleur 
In the Oxford lists lias been 
fl* lady apteat to prefer 
fririd to the saccharine. 

ToBalne and Reid (the Martian lot) 
wipe for onion soup, 
fetfrcih peas may -be spared the pot 
Aid bested as befits the group 
foRMf/piuii, well brought up. 

Alii drnplo, short, threo-mlnuto heating, 
kwdiia beurre, but saus trap trope, 

* P«* can be delicious eating. 

|®eath Ita Gutenbergs there snore 
feeku every onion stows 
■tyers and layers of metaphor; 

™ boll them out like ataina from clothes 
you add the salt and Beauj- 
But why should I repeat n 
■JM every kitchen poet knows? 
well, and throw away the meat. 

since the boya have set up court 
* Saintly In the scullery, 

’•tfrii, why not? may now depart 
J- dt In the academy. 

the grill; the sink, the tea, 
fij* colander to catch the dregs. 

here's (fpr an emergency) 
ml thing we use to time the eg^a../ : z 

wait. I’ll turn and name thB rich 
S^biulations of my plate. 

Donald Hail (Ann Arbor, Mich.) ' 
wndi my . trade. To him, too late, 
wye my green, Inebriate ^ 

U^tatern anxiousness to please, 

J J "Petite for appetite, 

Tlove affair with Lymeswold cheese. 

0 Qlaigow how I curse the place - _ 

1 ilfr } mjdden of regrets, 

I should have worn with grace 
origin bitter cigarettes. ... 
poetn ean rectify the debts 
madness, mixed with alcohol, 
r^wi In sundry tenements 
^t tfce academic brawl. 
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A Legacy 


On my fiftieth hii-thriiiy 


By Anne Stevenson 


And yet. If I can make my peace 
With Philip Hobsbaum, in whose book 
No Structuralism found increase 
Nor foolish Hermeneutic took 
The liberty of playing hook 
To literary accolades - 
Well, then I will. He never took 
His flag down from the barricades. 

Still, if I had to say which were 
The saddest of my salad years. 

The time I’d give back, with a purr, 

To some great Lanark in the spheres, 

I think I’d weep Glaswegian tears 
Por Tom and Liz and Angus, whose 
Subversive talents warmed their beers 
And talked the curse off college booze. 

By T entsmuir’s Tayport, where the Tay 
Spills out in salty, spatulate 
Redundancies of tidal clay, 

I burled all that out-of-date 
Hysteria of want and hate. 

In Fife I count among my friends 
The spumey bay, the slanted light - 
Ablutions for us puritans. 

With Geoffrey Dutton, Alan Wall, 

Anne, Ellle, Monty, dour Bill Tait 
Who outdrank and out-owlcd ua all. 
Those Seagate days I celebrate 
Prom David’s Fort to Nethergate. 

. Down here I can’t use all my vice; 

I’ll leave you half, in case some fate 
Decides Dundee deserves me twice. 

To DougUs Dunn, who was a Scot 
Before he was a poet - eyes 
To see that what thB North East s got 
(Without a knack for compromise) 

Is pride, deep humour - and those sties 
Its desperate young consider right 
To fight inside, or patronize. 

Notice Orion, though, at night. 

Or watch the shelduck, dunlin, terns 
Perform their ritual antic dance 
Where water meets the sand and churns 
On every beachy prominence 
Topographies of innocence. 

You call me a Romantic? I’m 
Too old to frown or take offence. 

We live in a diminished time. 

The minor English sip their verse 
From sherry glasses as they talk. 
Fearful of spirit, they endorse 
The safe and unpretentious bloke 
Who slips a knowing little joke 
Between big gulps of mum and dad 
And nips of sweetened back-yard folk- 


Something in poetry goes wrong 
When poets tacitly agree 
There’s nothing more to say in song. 
Our Journalists’ ,and linguists plea 
Por unrestricted novelty • . 

Shores up the bits, but shreds the whole. 
O where is that greet-rooted tree . 
Yeats made a symbol of the sodl? 

To Peter and Penelope ■ * j 

Whose wise, outlandish confidence 
In holiness and Witchery * 

Spbrilds the Positivist aenre. ; - 


Near Hay I think Traherne end Vaughan 
Are angels in that border air. 

My jealous, butting Oxford tongue 
Dried up while I was living there. 

My pauvre time began to tear 
The bars down from inside its cage. 

And black theatrical despair 
Rose like a curtain from a stage. 

1 don’t mean evil isn’t real. 

Dear God, things hardly could be worse. 
The tragedy is that we feel 
Important when wo preach in verse 
Or march to mitigate the curse 
Of mass greed, hatred and the Bomb. 
We fear a vacant universe. 

Yet Yeats’s Chinamen were calm. 

To Roger Garfitt, ell my strolls 
Along the Wye - to write his book. 

(To Flash and Spark, the rabbit holes 
Poor Guinness wistfully forsook.) 

Glenn Storhaug, once you undertook 
To speak in printing, you became 
So indisputable you put 
Commercial publishing to shame. 

From every proof you pull, I learn. 
Dear friend, I leave you and your press 
This deep-sworn promise to return. 

To Alan Halsey, too, success 
For poetry. And happiness 
In Broad Street’* number twenty-t^P- 
(I hope we never have to moss 
With real estate again, don’t you?) 

To John, my son, who at sixteen 
Bids fair to beat a meaner drum 
Than any public star I’ve seen, 

I leave the music I’ve become 
Too deaf to hear or profit from. 

I’d give him every hour I’ve known 
Of Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, 

If he could give me back one tune. 


To Caroline, my daughter, who’s 
A quarter century to my half, 

I leave my hard-won stoic views. 

My silliness, to make her laugh; 

Also this three-line epitaph: 

Here lies a mother u’ha, inflame 
Of life, lost all Us grain. O chaff 
Be charitable to her name. 

To my good and loyal Guinness, this: 

A bouquet of assorted sticks 
That connoisseur of canine piss 
Can take on wet, olfactory walks. 

To both my cats, a furry box 
Of heart-and-kidney flavoured spice. 

Also my conscience, so those crooks 
Won’t catch my friends, the birds and mice. 

To all my students In this age 
Of terror masked as arrogance 
When self-regarding verbiage 
Is mostly personal defence, 

I leave my tender deference 
To poets older than the Bomb 
Who temper grief with assonance 
And wise. If dearly paid for, calm. 

Still thriving in the English rain 
Are Annex the Oxford angels keep. 

Both Peter Levi and John Wain 
Can toll a poet from a sheep. 

If Yeats and Dylan from their sleep 
Could rise, with Auden, to renew 
The talk they wonted to repeat, 

John Heath-Stubbs, they would come to you. 

To Geoffrey Hill, awe and applause 
For your great homage to P£guy. 

You wring from tight prosodic laws 
Such music, such profundity 
The moving words forget to be 
Pieces of language and become 
Sacred as tools. So charity 
Imbues with grace your finest poem. 

To Tom, a river full of praise 
That he may fish and find his trout 
Symbolic, simple and ablaze 
With cleansing blood to write about. 

My Oxford, though. Is not without 
Its U quashed cbipen, black with «!Seh, 
Suspicion, prejudice and doubt. . . 

Wounds still too resident to touch. 

Cambridge that gave me birth end name. 

Magnet, unmerciful and strong, 

In which I found girl-love, grown-shame, 
In which I'll die, unless I’m wrong 
About where human souls belong. 

Twice you have been my home, but three 
Is the number drawn and drawn 
In iny self-casting constantly. 
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You, Charles, must take what voice I can 
Dredge up from years of broken rules. 
License the beat, or let It scan. 

But shun the literary fools 

Whose verses reek of cliques and schools; 

Nor let the poet fight the heart. ■ 

The only clean and honest tools 

Are truth, good whisky,' and good art . . 

And love, of course, which at tho start 
I meant to make the heroine 
Of this homage The Devil's Fart 
Set off in France. Ah, cher FW/oa, 

They tell me that my womans tongue 
Must dredge my womb .to (find its root, .. 
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I'd rather be a pagan sucked 
At sopi® outlandish creed, absurd, 

Than be indubitably fucked 
And have to find another md. 

■ I don’t like ’poet’s mgll' or bird , 

But ‘chauvinist’ and ’sexist war’ - 
: Dragged in to keep the anget stirred 
, Are just et twisted at the <;ore. ■ , 

This haunts me - this profound belief . 
That what’s, between us end you males 
In this Anatomy of Grief 
UseifUhTtess in all its veils. 

• .1 think of Gillian Itt Wales, ; 

.. Of J®mn»y, ofRobert Wells, . " 

Of Frances Horovitz’s trials; ■ - 
1 God spare them equally my hells. 




And so. as Lady Memory 

Undoes the clasps of her armaire, . 

Unfolds my soiled Identity 

And. piece by piece, my repertoire 

Of gross mistakes - by which we are 

Defined and moulded by the Muse - 
I thank her that I’ve come this far 
, And hnve so tittle left to lose. 

If I were Berryman I'd swear 
That Villon visited my sleep. 

But I’m no BetiB Heaulmlire. , 

I don’t think I'd be VHIod’s type. 

. Nevertheless, J think sopi* de *P 

. Afihdtyiof dtfnk or .rhyme ; i 

: / wj, our kefp) 

The test of everything the world 
Affords, and therefore coins as grace - 
Success etc. - is curtailed 
: By wild defects of sex and race. 

The devil's ftrt is ftom his face. . 

' I.pralse some f atria ntea - odd, 

For It's a state but not a place- 
I call it Xlstening for God.’ 

As for my eyes;; my ears, my teeth, 

». The little lusts that live therein, 

. They cast dlssolye like salt beneath 
The Ink and paper ,6f my skin. .. 

' Por noW and since the feeler’s been , , 

The boulder clay brings down the stones- 

The tide purls but, the tide purls In. 

>- So may k . white sea Wash my bones. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM 


Gravitating to the graveyard 


John Lucas 

Andrew Sanders 
C harles Dickens Resurrectionist 
238pp. Macmillan. £17.50. 

0 33? 30727 5 

"Death is the trigger of the literary 
man's biggestgun , Empson famously 
remarkedand D ickens would probably 
have agreed with him. Indeed, his 
fiction may seem to us overmuch 
possessed by the "disti nguished thing". 
But then death, and especially 
untimely or unlooked-for deatn, was a 


But then death, and especially 
untimely or unlooked-for deatn, was a 
vividly present fact of Victorian life, 
and novels that dealt with 
contemporary society were required to 
be tnie-to-death, so to say . In. his essay 
on “Gvllization*', Mill noted that 
To most people in easy 
circumstances, any pain (except 
accident, disease or emotional 
disturbance) is rather a thing known 
of than actually experienced. This is 
much more emphatically true in the 
mure refined classes, and as 
refinement advances: for it is in 
keeping as far as possible out of 
sight, not actual pain* but alf that can 
be offensive or disagreeable to the 
most sensitive person, that 
refinement exists. 


But no matter how refined you might 
be, death was always within sight.. 
Nothing brought the Victorian family 


together like the death of one of its 
members. Besides, death was a 
mystery that could strike anyone, 
anywhere, at any time. It is therefore 
absurd to imagine, as some 
commentators have done, that 
untimely death in Dickens's novels can 
be sufficiently explained by the trauma 
he suffered over the sudden death of 
hls young sister-in-law, Mary Hogarth 
Fatal diseases were all around, as 
Andrew Sanders points out in the 
opening chapter of his study of 
Dickens’s interest in death, and even 
amdng the well- to-do there were child- 
deaths on a scale we can scarcely 
imagine. Dickens makes good 
Imaginative use of the fact that nobody 
was very sure of what caused such 
diseases and that the remedies usually 
failed. In his novels, early death often 
becomes a powerful metaphor of 
emotionally starved or insufficient 
lives. The death of Paul Dombey, for 
example, tells us infinitely more about 


Dombey's notion of destiny, his frozen' 
rectitude and fear of love, than it does 
about the inadequacies of Victorian- 
medirine, 

The high mortality rates also had 
much to do with the conditions in 
which the majority of city-dwellers 
were forced to live. Dickens makes less 
of this than Elizabeth Gaskell, but the 
death of Jo in Bleak House is an 
unforgettable tour-de-force, impressive- 
both Tor the colossal energy of his 
writing about the death itself and foT 
the precise anger with which Dickens 
turns on "Your majesty", and those 
who appear to sanction or accept 
such conditions. City life breeds an 
atomistic society. Terrifying in its 
anonymity, its lack of community 
relationships. City deaths can 
therefore become the token of strictly 
- meaningless, because unknowable and 
unknown, existences. To die alone 
has a new, horrific resonance in 
Dickens’s novels, as the death of Nemo 
suggests. Moreover, such a death is 
literally unmarked. The body is thrown 
into a pauper's grave, and city burial- 
grounds, over-loaded with half-rotting 
corpses which have constantly to be 
lamped down to make room for others, 
stink of decay, unhoused bones and the 
ways of rots. ft is all there in Bleak 
House. 

Elsewhere in the novels Dickens 
relishes his loath inn of that inevitable 
Rrowth-induslry of Victorian times, the 
undertaker’s business, with its creep 
and crftpe, paid mourners, joyless 
pretence at ceremony, would-be pomp 
and respectability. Dr Sanders has a 
good section on Dickens's enraged 
aestestotion of funeral "gammon", 
although he rather neglects to account 
for the fact that Dickens clearly 
enjoyed inventing characters such as 
Mould and Sowerberry. This is 
perhaps because he is keen to argue 
that Dickons was a goad Christian and 
therefore wished to place the meaning 
o£ death within the Christian scheme of 
■things. Here, l begin to feel rather 
blank. Dickens is clearly not to be 
Identified with an Epicurean or 
Pater lap view .of death. It could not be • 
for him the Mother of Beauty. And 
although he might have agreed with 
Forster that death destroys a man but 
the idea of death saves him, he cannot 
be claimed for a liberal humanist 
outlook, since he had what no liberal 
humanist can have, a powerful sense of 
evil. 


Yet Dickens's Christianity, in spite' 
of being, or perhaps because of being 
vehemently expressed, always seems 
to me a kina of despairing good- 
heartedness. "I exhort my dear 
children humbly to try to guide 
themselves by the teaching of the new 
Testament in its broad spirit, and to 
pul no faith in any man's narrow 
construction of its letter here and 


there.” One' can imagine Jowett 
nodding approval over that passage 
from Dickens's will, but then, as has 


honest 


John Thompson 

J. It. Hammond . / ; . 

A George Orwell Companion: A 
guide to the novels, documentaries 
and assays 

278pp. Macmillan, £20. 

0 333 28668 5 

Nineteen Eighty-Four is a retrospective 
novelj Orwell thought that any other 
sort couldn't properly be written: “It is 
very unlikely that any novel, i.e. worth 
reading, would ever be set back less 
than three years at least." On its 

£ ubf/cafion he tried to discourage 
jfiirfsn'c interpretations. 

But the slender connection between 
Nineteen Eighty-Four and : I984 is to 
supply the reason for the coming year ■ 
of celebration , which offers threats and : 
promises for Orwell . studies. '» A . 
consolidation of the Orwell mythology 
Is threatening. We arc likely to hear- 
more, from some celebrants, of Orwell 
as the man who saw the folly 6f the Left 
from the Left and meant to hand over, ■ 
as Frederic Warburg thought he might, 
“a cool million votes to the 
Conservative party**. This is a major' 
errorj Orwell was surprised and ; 
. distressed by the “very shame-making ‘ 
publicity’.’ given Nineteen Eighty-Four 
by the American Right, which assumed 
the British Labour Party was under 
attack. 

We may be told too, as J. R. Ham- 
mond tells us in hls George Orwell 
Companion - largely a book of biog- 
raphical summary and topographical 
criticism - that Orwell was K qu in [es- 
sentially English", despite Raymond 
Williams's persuasive view of him as an 
Englishman only by. affiliation.., Was : 


.Orwell ■"qulntessentlally English" in 
his conscientious acquisition of native 
languages when a policeman in Bur- 
' . ma? Or: in. his involvement with the 
ihternatfonal literary activity in Parisin 
the 1920S, idealizing Joyce for breaking 
up .the “narrow padded world” of 
Georgian English-literary endeayour7 
. Or in nis shouldering the responsibility 
of an international Socialist in Spain 
, and calling for a "Socialist United 
States of Europe”? 

; • The Orwell ravlholoav is com- 


as achild of his time. Even so, it is more 
important to Hammond's thesis to 
present Orwell as himself a father: 
“seminar is a word to which he 
continually returns. 

Properly understood it is a good 
perspective: Anthony Burgess’s 7985 
and Kingsley Amls's Kits skin Hide anA 


■ The Orwell mythology is com- 

S iunded from selections: those of 
rwell himself, his widow, his critics, 
and most especially his readers. Orwell 
sometimes told us only what he 
thought we should know; his widow , 
and editor withheld material that 
would have diversified' our 
appreciation of him. Many critics have 
dealt obsessively with only a limited 
number of. passages and ideas, while 
readers, commonly . restrict their 
attentions to Nineteen Eighty-Four and 
Animal Farm. Some tiay judgments 
have, been made and are ready for 
disruption. Thus the promise for 1984 
is Peter Davison's edition of the' 
complete corpus.:. 

. Orwell was tin absorbent and 
synthetic writer and the sources of his 
ideas, the connective points between 
his huge reading and derivative 
writings, . still ■ need ’ research. 
Hammond’s contribution is an 
Intimate knowledge' of H. O, Wells. 
Orwell could express hls debt to Wells 
only as a son to a father and, bizarrely, 
as a fictional character to his author: 'Is 
it not a sort of parricide for a person of 
my age (thirty-eight) to find fault with 
FT Cr. Wells7 Thinking people who 
were bom about the beginning of this 
century are in some sense Wells's own 
creation.” Orwell is attending to hls 
ideological nativity ..identifying himself 


and Kingsley Amls’s Russian Hide and 
Seek are extensions in a fabular 
tradition from Nineteen Eighty-Four, 
lust as Orwell's novel was from Wells’s 
When the Sleeper Wakes and 
Zamyatin's We. But the probability is 
that Orwell's contribution to the 
culture of 1984 will be generally 
perceived as a moral one, ' 

In a war-time essay. “Writers and 
Society", Cyril Connolly suggested an 
additional censor, a Word Controller, 
who would draw up an Index of 
“forbidden clichds with a scale of 
fines”. The Controller would, soon 
discover; Connolly tells ns, “that there 
'» a connection between the rubbish 
written - . . and the thoughts of 
people, and he would endeavourto use 
hls censorship of words in such a way as 
to affect the Ideas behind them, or 
rather , he would' give priority to 
statements of fact over abstractions”. 
Orwell's later, kindred, essay “Politics 
and the English Language"; remakes 
Connolly’s point: “the slovenliness of 
our language makes it easier for us to 
have foolish thoughts." The llterary- 
oridcal slovenliness of “honest", the 
word most relied on in some 
.departments of Orwell criticism, is 
apparent: facile, always available as an 
alternative to taking thought or 
looking at the text. Perhaps, to use an 
expression pf Orwell's, it can be jeered 
out of print for a while, together with 
"prophetic", "saintly", 
v rtuous , generously angry" and, of 
course, “quintessentially English”. . 


often enough been pointed out, . 
Jowett's Broad Church movement is so 
wide as to defeat sensible definition. 
Sanders says that Dickens disliked 
narrow sectarianism and it is true, he 
did; and he was often very funny at its 
■expense. (Unfairly so, according to 
Valentine Cunningham.) But he also 
had a contempt for speculative thought 
which at its worst comes close to 
rivalling Kingsley's philistine bluster. 1 
cannot see that Christianity is either a 
subtle or a significant element in his 
novels, and I do not think it much 
affects his treatment of death. Sanders 
disagrees. Dickens "seems to have 
regarded ns essential [for death-bed 
scenes]: hope, comfort, and room for 
repentance." Well, yes, but leaving 
aside the question of whether these 
constitute a specifically Christian view 
qf the matter there is the fact, 
which Sanders himself importantly 
establishes, that “the religiously 
charged death-bed, used as a moral in- 
vention of the Victorians. Even Its 
exploitation in evangelical tracts, 
teetotal lantern-slides, popular' 
ballads, and mawkishly sentimental 
poetry shows something of a continuity 
with the previous century”. Dickens 
does not always renovate a tradition he. 
inherits, and I would say that the hope,, 
comfort and room for repentance 
which he puts into some of his death- 
bed scenes often feels routine or to be a 
baffled and perhaps baffling attempt to 
force significance onto them. 

This is not to deny that he was 
preoccupied with death. It is, however, 
to say that the absorption of artists in 
•whatever feeds their art cannot always 
be explained' in a manner that will 
satisfy the pure-hearted. Dickens 
protested against public executions, 
but he witnessed one. So did Hardy 
and, as Sanders remarks, Hardy saw 
nothing odd in taking his newly- 
married wife on a visit to the Paris 
Morgue where Dickens had been a 


frequent visitor. On one of his visits 
Dickens records how “I was attracted 
in, to see an old man lying all alone on 
his cold bed, with a tap ofwater turned 
on over his grey hair, and running, 
drip, drip, drip down his wretched face 
until it got to the corner of his mouth, 
where it took a turn, and made him 
look sly' 1 . Sanders comments on this 
that Dickens "seems to have 
considered it perfectly acceptable to 
both divert and chill nis readers with 
such meditations on mortality”. But in 
the passage in question Dickens is not 
meditating, he is observing, and the 
observation is a good deal more vivid 
than the meditations on death which 
he customarily provides in his novels 
and which 1 will agree are dressed up in 
loose Christian language. (Just as 
Browning's study of the suicides in his 
great poem “Apparent Failure”, which 
is also set in the Paris Morgue, is a good 
deal more vivid than the deliberately 
trite meditation with which the poem 
ends. ) Dickens seems to have taken his 
death-bed meditations very seriously 
and he was pleased when others were 
comforted by his words. Yet he 
valuably emerges from the routine of 
tradition when he focuses on the dead 
body and its surroundings, and I 
cannot see anything particularly 
Christian about the ways he does that. 
Sanders says that one of the messages 
of Dickens's concern with death is that 
“life must go on". Never mind must, it 


Dickens often shows to advance? a! 
Sanders justly remark^ 

Death of Ivan IHyich “is Si 
paralleled in the literature of vSj 
Europe in the nineteenth Cffnfnm — J 


point of view of the dying man rathS 
than from that of the bystandeis attE 
death-bed". To say that u tTffi 
what is wrong or anyway limited h, 
Dickens’s handling of death N« 
always: one of the greatest moments is 
his fiction has to do with the dying Mu 
Skewton, a woman whose ruUiIes 
egotism prohibits any possibility ol 
imaginative vision, so that when she Is 
wheeled down to the sea she observes 
only “a vast desolation between earth 
and sky’’. Yet Dickens more readily 
pretends to examine the processes of 
dying in children, and these scenes and 
their main protagonists are invariably 
stuffed with the kinds of thoughts, 
reflections and homiletic remarks that 
call to mind the writings of Hannah 
More. As such they are an offence 
against the true functioning ol 
imagination and I can understand why 
Oscar Wilde thought that he must have 
a heart of stone who can read of Ibe 
death of Little Nell without laughing. 


Decidedly undecidable 


Richard Brown 

Bernard Bbnstock (Editor) 

The Seventh of Joyce 

267pp. Brighton: Harvester. £25. 
0 7108 0443 1 


In one of the more Wildean moments 
of Joyce's otherwise intensely Ibsenlte 
play Exiles Robert Hand makes this 
epigrammatical distinction between 
two types of statues: ‘‘the statue which 
says:- Row shall I get down? and the 


other kind ... the statue which says: 
In my time the dunghill was so high . rf If 
academic publications may be 

classified according to these 

categories, without any disrespect, 
then this volume of essays serves the 
function of the latter kind of statue. 

It is a collection of papers delivered 
at the Seventh International Joyce 
Symposium held in Zurich in 1979 and, 
as such, offers an indication of the state 
of Joycean academic progress at that 
time. The book has ten sections each 
containing four short essays and 


piece on the relationship between 
Joyce and literary theory. His 
argument brushes with Ulysses at one 
point, referring to Stephen Dedalos 
crushing the shells on the beach at 
Sandymount. Miller “would like to 
know whether, for Joyce, those shells, 
the traces of history, are the remaining 
signs of some heaven of archetypes ot 
whether the reading makes them signs 
and they are in themselves mere gros 
earth and 'heaps of dead language* 
“Nothing could be more imports 
than to decide about this," « 
alarmingly adds. Those readers who 
despair of ever reaching the end of 
Ulysses if they need to apply sq urgpm. 
abstract and subtle an attention to 
every one of its many thousands « 
words may take some succour frran ® 
conclusion that such questions "may, 
after all, be undecidable”. 

Though there are essays (like Jean 
Kimball’s refreshing account of Joyrti 
use of Freud) which add to oni 
knowledge of Joyce's writings In J 
traditional way, many in this colled ion 
endorse Hillls Miller’s insistence ^ 
“undecidability”, even if they « «h 
choose to use the term. Thus on tw 


suggests a lively range of approaches to 
the texts 1 - In question. Contributors 
address themselves to questions of 
great generality, such as "Joyce and 
Recent Narrative Theory"; they make 
literary comparisons between Joyce 
ana Beckett and Joyce and Faulkner; 
there are discussions of the 
relationships between Joyce and Freud 
and Joyce and Modem Science and 
thematic approaches, such as “Joyce 
and Judaism” and “Joyce and Sex” 

Even when the essayists apply 
themselves to particular problems the 
heterogeneity of their interests is 
apparent. Three papers offered in 
explication of a ; single, passage of 
Finnegans .Wake may serve •' as 
- Examples here. The first opens: “the 
encounter of HCE and the Cad is that 
of the Father and Son”: the second 
has it that: "the passage begins with a 
matrix of woman/mother allied to 
language" and the third (as if from a 
different planet) asks: “What are the 
historiM! elements immediately 
implicit in the context of this passage?' 5 

Explication has many fares but a 
single purpose, to produce an increase 
of understanding,* claims the "chair 
.person of this “workshop", leaving us 

distinguished ^rf-Joycean con- 
tributor, . whose paper at the 
Symposium itself played elaborately 
with the term -anastomosis", is 
represented here by a mqch shorter 


Dubliners and Ulysses, there »em w 
be as many voices which 
abstractly the possibility of mW* 
pretation as there are those wW«T 
to put it into practice. Philip Hemjl 
has a particularly interesting accouniw 
those characteristics of language 
Dubliners which seem to sustain sven 
a vast number of possibly 
allegorical readings. Essays on Jop 
and Beckett and Joyce and Iftritag 
likewise choose to conduct Items* 
as discussions of authorial oma "?. naJ 
or narrative self-generation^ one 
they choose to deal with 
historical or critical connect** 
between the authors works. 

There is an enthusiasm jjr^j. 

approaches which is both attraw^ 
and characteristic of the 
brevity and generality of mm 
papers may not always seem ww? 
to book-style presentation! PuM w .-' 
Seventh Of Joyce at least ofren^- 
Introduction to the kind of 
open and often highly 1^"^, 
exchange that can take : 

gatherings. Despite the fact, 

IT appears more than three yCj l * eB 


It appears more than three yv* 
the occasion, that many of IJJj 
have been re-shaped and I J r0 J?^be 
and that (despite ^ 

"international’?) ail 
contributors arf A*nenffi*Jjj| 

moment In the Wstory of Joyw , 


and as a, record of 
exchange that his book must w J 
Within these limits the ggj* , 
publishers have made ah attra 
produced and worthwhile boo*. - A 


* ' i * t- 
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Leave it to the experts 


Jygmint 


Bauman 


accepted conceptual core in social the only, even if they arc not perfect, methodology, as the distil filiation of 
eomnwnly agreed weapons we can (and should) employ science from universally accessible, 
stanaards by which such core-concepts in combating ihe demon of relativism commonsensical experience. Science is 
couia be selected, has been which hides in the positivist and thus autonomous. It sustains 
engendered In no small measure by hermeneutical closets. If social unchallensed the collective authority 


should set such store by their rules of 
concept- formation ana philosophical 


071009195 8 


j" " 1 — 1 could be selected, has been 

mu OUTHWAITE engendered in no small measure by 

, . r . . confusion as to the exact 

rgttpj Formation in Social bciencc epistemological status of social- 
vafl Routledge and Kegan Paul. scientific concepts; and that the 

resulting disarray could be largely 

KflQ 9 j 95 8 rectified, if only social scientists were 

_ to embrace the right philosophy of 

r - natural scientists spend sleepless and recognize tfie true nature 

Knying about the rules which of scientific concepts. 

ait ite formation of their concepts, j n a ^ out j 5Q pB g es 0 f basic text (and 
«ju a few social scientists, almost half that number of detailed 

footer fnends, do. ouen a f oomotes ) chithwaite compresses a 
sriiSy different dqgree of amc ern breath-taking amount of information 
SaW..** y^WOTunts.is^ofthe abb||t the explicit and implicit 

1 PvnErL philosophies which vie for influence 


m combating ihe demon of relativism commonsensical experience. Science is grounding, since in social science rules 
which hides in the positivist and thus autonomous. It sustains are called on to carry a responsibility 
hermeneutical closets. If social unchallenged the collective authority unheard of elsewhere: to validate an 
knowledge is ever to raise itself to the of specialist knowledge by rendering it authority which other scientists derive 
status ora science, it must staunchly impervious to non-specialist from their control over the realm of 
refuse to accept its own relativism, intervention. One could, symbolically, experiencewithinwhich.andofwhich, 
Instead, it must embrace, as its date modern science to the moment their judgments are forged. 


Instead, it 
heuristic 
incorporated 
model of 


principles, precepts when Galileo put a telescope between 
tn the rationalist-realist hiseyeandthesun-andthusentereda 


In about 150 pages of basic text (and 
almost half that number of detailed 
footnotes) Outhwaite compresses a 
breath-taking amount of information 


model of science; such as that field of experience which the naked, n .Yhwaite does not 

definitions should attempt to capture non-specialist eye cannot penetrate. It 
in words the real essences of things; is a long way from the sun-spots which 

that things exist and act independently Galileo sai through his primitive ^ 

of our Inscriptions; that rationality- optical lube and the splashes on the n? es ?rinlions and hones. 


1 sun-spots which 


their judgments are forged. 

Can methodology, on its own, 
howe ve r , ge nc rate the needed 

authority? Outhwaite does not 
confront this critical question. Perhaps 


uw activities of all scientists, is 
Jnguing and invites an explanation. 

Of inch explanations, indeed, there 
la been no shortage in our century. 
AH jme on the obvious: time and 
{fen devoted to the solution of a 
{robkm lend to grow with the latter’s 


over social-scientific practice. Very 


assumptions are essential to social screen of the cyclotron which 
science; that those theories should be constitute the experience processed by 
preferred which can explain more; etc. today's nuclear physics, but it is a way 

The case Outhwaite makes for the Jat t h “ 
practicality of such principles and the direction, away ^m the fom of life 


little of importance has been omitted P rac .^L lty suc , P nnci P les and over whirf, the layman can claim 
and the bobk will certainly be used for feasibility of aopiymg them to the ™ y 

years to come as an up-to-date, objects qf soaal-scientific inquiry, in 1* 


A8 j«ee on the obvious: time ana years to come as an up-to-aaie, 
(toil devoted to the solution of a comprehensive source of reference to 
oobltiD lend to grow with the latter’s philosophical controversies in 

roplexily, hence the fascination of contemporary social sciences. The 
ahl scientists with the way their major tenets and tacit premises of the 
netpti are formed surely reflects the main philosophical contenders 
auter (tifficulty'that they encounter in (positivism and phenomenology) are 
pfenning the task common to all thoroughly examined and 

Races: Apart from this well-nigh systematically presented, and their 
aamonsensical point, however, the inherent limitations and sometimes 
nplanations differ widely. Most of creative, sometimes incapacitating 
ton may be assigned to one of two contradictions convincingly exposed, 
boad classes: explanations which Outhwaite himself smirns both 


spite of their notorious idiosyncrasies, One can argue (hat the notorious 
is strong and convincing. What is much inability of social science to set Its own 


less convincing, unfortunately, is his house in order (as defined by the 
hope that paying homage in this way to • standards of modern science) is 

L *1 L ' _ _ I ,.L!.L .L rnmnlail nnl in miiph nn tlw> 


£21!!? ^ 1 diagnoses, prescriptions and hopes. 

Viewed sociologically, the long, 
inconclusive methodological debate in 
'*i«7 jl.kl and around social science does not 

J? lf S S£n present itself as a story of errors and 
* „ f0 ™ °; ' r /L blunders, to be rectified by an injection 
nan can claim soun£ j philosophical thinking. Has 
the unending search not been 
t the notorious prompted rather by a continuous 
ce to set Its own situation of cognitive dissonance 


towards making sociology ana its pnuosqpmcai DucKwnroneas ui ua 
adjacent disciplines info a “normal practitioners, as on its distinct social 
science". The hope would be status (a fact only too easily concealed 
warranted, were the internal divisions, by the similarity of Institutional status 
the lack of cumulative laws, Ihe between social and natural sciences 
theoretical disarray and other within universities). Social science, as 


Outhwaite himself spurns both notorious peculiarities of the social it were, never truly entered on the road artificial language 


situation of cognitive dissonance 
(speaking with “expert authority” is a. 
mark o? the scientist; but our 
statements as social scientists continue 
to be contested - with success - from 
quarters we do not recognize as 
exper t ) , and by the resolve to 
draw a clear and universally respected 
line dividing expert knowledge from 
mere opinion? If this is our objective, 
then Neurath's programme for ail 
artificial language is the only 
conceivable strategy of radical 
separation between tne two. Its failure 
exposed the only loo often forgotten 


since "neuner 01 uiese anemiuives better still, to the philosophical tries to validate ms juugiucun uy exposed me only too onen rorguium 
wji; its meaning-saturation ; its a i[ ows an escap e from relativism”. If, ignorance of their practitioners. But is reference to an experience much wider truth that language on its own cannot 


■ubjectivity", or dependence on 
bdivfdual meanings, definitions of 
Bullions, cultural values, etc; its 
iuKuslbility to normal scientific 
Kiification procedures, particularly 
aperimentation; and so on; and 
optoaiions which focus on the 
-pecofiarity of ' social scientists 
meraselves and their collective 
«fcsvour-on either their ambiguous 


indeed, sciences themselves constitute 
their object domain, and if theoretical 
knowledge is a part of human practice 
in general, then “it becomes vital that 
we have the 'right' concepts and 
theories”. Reconciling oneself to the 
inevitability of relativism, or - worse 
still - celebrating the intrinsic 
relativism of all social knowledge, 
would be tantamount to a surrender of 


this the case? than his ordinary daily practice may ge 

. . supply - but however ample, tlie fif. 

Max Weber once wrote that each sx £ er j ence he processes remains 
science “must want to go beyond daily qu ^ litativcly identical ' with the one 
experience, "for this is precisely the access jbj e in principle to any member 
basis of its right to east as a science . of societyj fh e privileged status of P* 
Gaston Badie ard spoke of the wisdom is not. “ 


social-scientific wisdom 


“epistemological break with common Therefore unoroblemntically assured conscience and ammii. 
ser^e which k the birthmark of science social beU fI 7 

- the break which occuis once scientific “V |he of facts - wrote.^ philmophy lea. 


generate an autonomous “form of 
ufe”, unless it is grounded in a self- 
contained practice. 

Would the precepts of realist 
philosophy, however commendable 
and well attuned to a scientific 
conscience and ambition, fare any 
better? As Wittgenstein despondently 
wrote, 'philosophy leaves everything 


,™»Ywiir-un cuncr men auiuiguoua ou , d be tantamount to a surrender ot “ ^ ' « scientists over me "universe o -- - ■ , . ■ - moment 0 f similar 

SWb b hems simultaneously both sodai-scientific responsiblity. This is books no longer start they study. They thus find it difficult to “• ^o u titS writes :"(u“s 

Vari “our of the society they possibility Outhwaite will not a ammqitiy accessible expenence but spea k with an authority comparable to premonition, uuuw 1 l ^ 

problem which can never go . f and it ? was the very desire to instead by invoking a specialist theory t f t of n(llura , scientists. ShiinwinhSs'I elutions are more than 

■jy M lly “inunatutily" of tlmr ,he 4une- No wood,,.. «h.« fare . ■ .hi, 


W®«, which may be overcome, consuming research project of^ which '9 r ^nwMpoaawt foOTgji. 

Sj^on the appropriate efforts lhls booA the impressive product. 


1 Outhwalte’s book falls, by 
Into the second cutegory, 
tyNgji Ihe author is well nware of the 


For his guides Outhwaite has chosen 
a recent version oF rationalism as 
represented in the work of Martin 
Hollis and Deryck Beyleveld, and 
above nH the realist theory of science 
rwnnunded in an influential book by 


uu, nuuiUl.lS WDM MYTIWt. UL llll. . wj.. — - ,, __J 

dw types of argument and surveys Hollis and Deryck Beyleveld, and 
wb a truly amazing facility the whole above aH the realist theory of science 
Jibe century-long discussion. It is expounded in an influential book by 
tahwaite's firmly held belief that the Roy Bhaskur. Realism , naturalism and 

.1 / * .... il.. cm nrp In (lllthWHlte s view. 


defining attributes of any "discursive 
formation" underlying the continuity 
of science, the ,r sites" from which 
statements must be made if they are to 
be acknowledged as "scientifically 
relevant”. 

What sets scientific knowledge apart 
from ordinary thinking is not so much a 
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Between factory and family 

—— — with “productive work and productive where she went to inteiyiew their wives 

— Tndav. both men and seoaratelv. As others have found, tne 


fUis Willmott 

fn-YN Porter 

*» Work and Class 
Kuumesg • 

jj Manchester University Press. 
jOOS99 9 

)*ara ago the author, a Marxist 
f«ti carried out a research project 
wtol which aimed to “examine 
Ibe sexual division of labour 
ated- materially and ideologically 
the lives of twenty-five working- 
> couples living and working In 
™ in the early 1970s”. It is not 
r why it has taken so long to 

it- 1 .h.Jo 


Jforded Interviews can prove an 
“hung . task. Although 
Nonces have changed a great 
fo* the early 1970s, a time when 
)n was seen to be high and 
'loymept was by today’s 
ms low, the long delay dad's not 
fjnatter. This is betause the 

h% 1 material iiiDc f nr th* author. 


women spend more ot tnetr lives men enoureu mure man 
outside work than in it, but this dart of actual work, and the centre of hfe for 
life has figured barely at all, as Marilyn both them and thci^iv^ prov^ to be 
Porter rightly says, in Marxist home and family. What Is Jess familiar 
sociological studies. Her research is that she found that the wives asmuch 
investigated this neglected area, as possible ignored the work side of 
especially looking at the relationship of their husbands’ Uves. They took an 
wives to the “productive work’’ of their interest in pay, shift work and, to a 
husbands lesser extent, work safety (all of which 

" . „ ' ' could affect directly the family), but 

The author was fortunate m finding a were not interested in matters like 
medium-slzfcd firtn In Bristol which was wor k supervision, working conditions 
not only willing to give her free access or trade. unionism; JtfoUqfli^ tMttPgr 

to both: factory ..and ^ ^ r ^ 

happeue^to Have n t rand mosTofterr hostile, 
coinz on atthetlhie. This proved to be Generous use of excerpts from tne 1 
a usefol point of reference for the la nd tape-recordings brings to life die views 
of questions she had in mind. The firm, 0 f men and women whom theaumor 
which Porter calls Hampers Ltd, made interviewed - an d whom she ^ar ly 
fibre-board boxes. The work of the to respect and Uke, despite thefr 
men she interviewed was semi-skilled, political apathy. , 
routine and monotonous; .there was i a femiuisL Porter was struck by 

shift-work system, and pay wallow. potential"^ of the Working-claBs 

Although at least half Qf the wives had way ahead, she conciudea,' 

part-time jobs - and in this sense vrere organize wofoen over issues which 

^productive woikere” themsdvw - “J them v these being things 
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Ihsy were in their own eyes- pjlraajfly J ke prices, and bureaucracy or other 
occupied in looldng^ert^r-fiomes de fects in housing, health and social 
Impendent eh5dren Tlie author scfylcea: “The resource of 

shared their view. To worktag-elass ^ confidence, were gtaw. 

women, she says, wrkgde Jhe. lay between [the wiv^l^dactipnijtas 
home is always secondary: [g pri vatis&tipn of the family and the 

women are ' working . wl-tinie, r iiure working-class organisation , 

SaibeV » , h by - 

responsibilities, 1 they , ktiH re S^ , the' conflict between Maixism, and 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


Sanctioning the sinners 


Peter Godman 

Allen J. Frantzen 

The Llterafu/e or Penance In Anglo- 
Saxon England 

238pp. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press. $27.50. 

0 8135 0955 6 . 

“It is hard to see how anyone could 
busy himself with such literature and 
not De the worse for it", wrote Charles 
Plummer in his otherwise splendid 
edition of Bede, and his view of the 
medieval penitential! has been shared 
even by the editors of these alanningly 
explicit works. The Latin texts of the 
medieval Irish penitentials are 
available in English translation but the 
parts of the vernacular, Old Irish 
penitential which deal with adultery, 
incest and homosexuality have been 
translated into Latin. The decent 
obscurity of a learned language proved 
too indecent for the distinguished 
editor of Finninn's penitential, who 
rendered h pungent Latin expression 
for anal intercourse by the 
embarrassed euphemism “practising 
homosexuality''. The censorious 

E rescript ions, of (he medieval chureh 
ave themselves been censored by 
scholars who itave worked on these 
texts and most medievalists have 
chosen to steer clear of them, perhaps 
out of concern with their morau. Allen 
Frantzen has busied himself with the 
literature of medieval penance, and 
emerged apparently unseat hed,wjth 
this lively and well-informed survey of 1 
wliat die Anglo-Saxons, Irishmen and ' 
Franks of the early Middle Ages 
thought about a subject which has 
attracted so much modern prejudice. 


Penance, as embodied in the 
document known as the penitential, is 
distinguished early in this book from 
repentance, a state of mind and of 
conscience. Frantzen thereby eschews 
vague speculation on the nature of 
early medieval spirituality, the 
character of penitents or their relations 
with their priests. Anglo-Saxon 
literature of pennnee is examined 
instead from the standpoint of the 
administrators to whom the 

g mitenlials provide access, and 
ngland appears at the centre of a 
broad perspective which extends to the 
Continent and to Ireland. The 
penitentials are reference books of 
possible transgressions, not records of 
real confessions; they reflect the 
position of the judge, not that of the 
accused; and they vary in form and 
content according to (heir dates and 
places of origin. None the less, these 
modest attempts to lend coherence to 
the' diverse practices of medieval 
devotion possess a coherent literary 
history of their own. 

The story begins in Ireland, where 
the penitential first appears as a 
product of missionary zeal, broader 
and harsher in its prescriptions for 
conduct than the monastic rule, and 
meant not only for monks. Frantzen 
considers the gradual extension of 
monastic power, to which features of 
the Irish penitentials bear witness, 
together with the qualified ac- 
commodation of secular law in the 
handbooks of penance, and he rebuts 
the charges of casuistry and 
obscurantism so often levelled against 
them. There are points, however, 
where Frantzen's attempt to argue for 
the sweet reasonableness of these texts 

S ars a little strained. The 
iclion, formulated in Cummean's 


penitential, between the monk who, 
“if he expresses his anger with pallor or 
flush or tremor, yet remains silent, 


shall go for a day on bread or water" 
and the other monk who "merely feels 
incensed in his mind, [who] shall make 


satisfaction to him who has incensed 
him” may have seemed hazy to the 
brother on bread and water. Frantzen 
contends that the extremes of Irish 
asceticism, as described in 
hagiography, are not distinctive of 
penitential practice, but the Irish 
clerics Found guilty of manslaughter 
who had chosen to commute their 
penance cannot but have recalled the 
direst horrors in the Lives of the saints 
as they spent the night prescribed by 
The Old- Irish Table of Commutations 
with a dead body or on nettles and 
nutshells. 

If the origins of the Irish penitential 
lay in the practice of private penance, 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon penitential, 
ascribed to archbishop Theodore, was 
the work of a busy ecclesiastical 
administrator concerned to foster 
closer connections between lay society 
and the Church. Frantzen examines 
the links between the penitentials 
and secular law, and he considers the 
role of confessional prayers in 
the development of Anglo-Saxon 
penitential tradition. Certain texts 
which are important in this 
development, such as the penitentials 
attributed to Bede and to archbishop 
Egbert of York, are considered only 
briefly, although Frantzen refers lift 
readers to a forthcoming article which 
will presumably fill in some of these 
gaps. Other works, such as the 
confessional prayers ascribed to 
Alcuin, arc granted a prominence 
hardly warranted by their doubtful 
authenticity. Frantzen is on firmer 
ground in the ninth century, when 


protests were raised against some of 
the vague attributions he continues to 
countenance, and he discusses with 
style and clarity the emergence of 
carefully planned and expanded 
handbooks of penance among the 
Franks. 

The Frankish reforms served as a 
model to the Anglo-Saxons of the ninth 
and tenth centuries who adapted and 
synthesized texts produced on the 
Continent. The dual system of private 
penance for private sins and of public 
penance for public offences was 
inherited by the Anglo-Saxons from 
their Carolingian masters; authors 
such as iElfric and Wulfstan 
instructed priests in both the theory 
and the practice of penance; and a 
complete penitential system was 
worked out in the vernacular language 
intelligible to clergy and laity alike. 
The Old English homilies, handbooks 
and prayers are the didactic tools with 
which the vision of these far-sighted 
reformers was hewn into reality. 

The impact of the penitential 
tradition on Old English poetry is the 
subject of the most penetrating chapter 


in the book. Frantzen offers a brisk ^ 

Barara-aga 

penitential, and in such 
promising text as Cynewulf^ 
he discovers a plausible, if Ly 
irpnv. The differences fiS 
wisdom poetry and peiutenUriS 
? re . discussed with sensitivity^ J 2 
insight: self-revelation, in the LS 


Wanderer , is avoided because it entik 
trust in the illusory insolation? 
transient world, whereas in h! 
penitential system self-revelation bun 
securi ty. The stoicism of The Wandm, 
dignifies circumstances which Doeirs 
about penance seek to IransccnffT 
.In an epilogue Frantzen looks ahead 
to the work which remains to be done 
■ in this fertile, if forbidding field which 
his own book has done so much to open 
up. While the detail and some of (be 
conclusions of The Literature of 
Penance in Anglo-Saxon England arc 
unlikely to command unquestioning 
acceptance, this fresh and intelligent 
examination removes any excuse for 
regarding the study of penitential 
literature as a penance. 


Naming the knights 


Flattering the ruler 


Jean Wilson 

Robin' Hbadlam Wells 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene and the Cult 
of Elizabeth 

178pp. Croom Helm. £12.95. 

0 70§9 2761 4 ■ ■. 

It has* long been recognized that 
Elizabeth 1 owed part of tne adulation 
accorded her bv hbr newly 
Protestantized, subjects, to their 
transference to her of tho devotion 
they. formerly accorded to that other 
royal virgin, Mary, Queen of Heaven. 

Uflhrn ’HMiUnin 'nUil.l, LkL 


Robin Headlam Wells's somewhat 
misleadingly titled book Is an ex- 
amination of the Why in which The 
Faerie Queene fits i nto the Renaissance 
tradition of writing in praise of a ruler, 
and in particular of the way In which 
Spenser manipulates' contemporary 
identification of Elizabeth ; with the 


in the context of the court cult of her as 
n goddess of youth, beauty, peace arid 
justice. 

The book opens with an admirable 
introduction to the way in which the 
cull of the Queen fits into the epideictic 
tradition Ui the Renaissance, and td the 
different Jevelson which the allegory of 
Faerie Qurene may be read. Dr, 
Weils Tightly insisting that, while the 
political allegory of the poem has 
tended to be neglected by recent 
commentators, its moral ana political 
aspects are. “parts of a .continuous 
pattern of meaning”. He gives a clear 
exposition of the dual function of 
praise of the sovereign: to compliment 
the ruler and to present a model for her 
to follow. The ruler is praised for being 


to toitow. me niter is praised for being 
what her subjects wish her to be, ana 
presented with an idealized portrait pf 
herself for emulation. This dual 


hortatory and celebratory nature of 
Elizabethan pageantry has been 
recognized by several scholars, and 
Wells is right to see The Faerie Queene 
as forming part of the tradition. 

His sketch of thfe extent to which the 
linkage of Elizabeth with the BVM 
came to pervade the imagery and tone 
of celebrations of her, both secular and 
religious (some of- his most startling 
examples are taken from' sermons and 
writings by clergy), in the last two 


decades of her reign Is comprehensive 
and illuminating, and serves ' to 
underline the quasi-religious fervour of 
her cult. Because Venus and Diana 
were pagan goddesses it is easy to 
dismiss identifications of her with them 
as flattering convention; but to read of 
God addressing Elizabeth thus, 

Elizabeth, thou Virgin mine, the 
"■ KINGS Daughter, and fairest 
among women; most full of beautie. 
arid majestic: attend a Uttle to my 
. Heast, afid marke what I shall say. 
Thou art my Daughter in deede, this 
' dale haue I begotten thee, and 
espoused.thee to thy King CHRIST, 
my Sonne; frowned thee with n>y 
' gifts, and appoirited thee QUEENE; 
to relgne upon my holie mount Zion 

. gives rise ■ to questions about the 
sincerity, of those who could write in 
such s tone, their altitude to idolatry, 
and their feelings about the Queen. 
The contribution of the BVM to the 
way in which Elizabeth was viewed by 
her contemporaries has been 
something of a hot potato in the 
scholarship of her cult; being less 
religious, we are fat more sensitive to 
blasphemy than the Elizabethans, and 
the scale of the claims implied in 
comparing Elizabeth to Mary has 
caused commentators to respond with 
a mixture of embarrassment and 
scepticism, mentioning it as a sidelight 
on the extent to which flattery of tiio 
■ Queen might go. It u to Welta's credit 
that he has faced the implications of the 
imagery, and but the BVM firmly with 
Astraba and Diana in the centre of the 
Bllzabeth-cuit . Np future writer on the 
subject will be able to ignore ibis work. 

Unfortunately the introduction is by 
far the best part of the book, and its 
promise is not upheld In t he body of the 
text. At least part pf the reason for this 
lie's In the fact that this is a book written 
.to; .the ; 150 : to . 200-page . formula that 
seems to have become standard for 
works of criticism in recent years. 
Sortie books, of course, fit admirably 
Into this package, but this is not ope of 
them, managing to be both tob long 
and foo short. As it stands, the material 
is too thinly stretched .over the seven 

S irs dealing with the individual 
of The Faerie Queene ; though 
the padding is not always as obvious as 
wljen the work of James Thomson is 
brought in as a not very illuminating 
parallel, the substance ' of these 
chapters would have fitted more 
< " 


comfortably Into a long article than 
Into a short book. Tne case that 
Spenser makes conscious use of the 
imagery of the BVM is proved, but it 
does not need 130 pages to prove it. 

What needs more than that to prove 
is the assumption that all the major 
characters of The Faerie Queene refer 


. to Elizabeth. At its baldest, this may be 
seen in the statement that "Calidore 
... is in part an evocation of 


A. Groos 

D. H. Green 

The Art of Recognition in Wolfram’s 
Parzival 

357pp. Cambridge University Press. 
0 521 24500 1 


Wolfram von Eschenbach seems 
finally to be winning general 
recognition as the most important 
narrative poet between Virgil and 
Dante. Familiarity , in English- 
speaking countries with this major 
figure in the florescence of German 
literature around 1200 is a relatively 
late phenomenon. Until recently, 
ignorance could be attributed to lack 
or translations, and sometimes to their 
existence. This is no longer the case. 
Parzival is now available in two rood 


Elizabeth”, a statement which Wells 
does riot' have space to justify 
sufficiently. He is fond of pointing out 
that Spenser himself usually provides 
the answer to various problems which 
have vexed earlier critics, but does not 
adequately face the case that Spenser 
identifies three characters - Mercilla, 
Belphoebe. and Gldriana - with 
Elizabeth, and that any attempt to see 
Elizabeth allegorical^ depicted in 
other characters runs the risk of falling 
into the trhp that catches those who see 
any portrait of a lady of the period 1533 
to 1603, not otherwise specifically 
Identified, as deputing the Queen. A 
case which goes against the trend of 
earlier scholarship must be proved in 
detail, and Wells’s format does not 
allow him to do this. His tone in dealing 
with earlier scholarship can be 
bumptiously dismissive, but he often 
rails to face the issues raised by his' 
predecessors- the difficulty with Book 
Five is surely not just the lack of 


inferiority to the test of the epic; 
: Belphoebe cannot be assumed to be an 
entirely favourable depiction ■ of 
' Elizabeth, . despite the lints between 
* her ‘pure and unspotted conception” 
and the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception , if the concluding episodes 
of hor relationship with *nmias, in 
which Spenser appears to accuse her of 
wanting to have her beefcake and eat 
it, remaining devoted to virginity while 
accepting Igve, are examined. 

It is clear that: little of the work 
relevant to Dr Wells's book which 
appeared after 1978 has been 
. examined: this is mentioned bi 
c^nection with Cain's important 
bock, but might not a short note have 
taken into account work such as Marie 
Axton s? It is a shame that this book, 
which has so important a bearing on 
' Judies of the cult of Elizabeth, should 
prove so unsatisfactory when the 
we. applied to the 

■ * j i 


prose translations and a new rendition 
of Wlllehalm is scheduled td appear 
next year. 

.While most of Wolfram’s works 
have slowly been made accessible to 
the general reading public, scholars 
have produced several thousand 
books and articles about them since 
1945 alone. A surprising number of 
the best have been written by British 
scholars, and much of.it published by 
the. Cambridge University Press, 
whose publication policies are as 
exemplary as its prices are exorbitant. 
D. H. Green has recently enriched 
scholarship on romance, especially 
Parzival , with numerous articles and 
three books (one with L. P. Johnson). 
■Most are representative of major 
concerns in British Wolfraih 
scholarship, which tends to focus on 
thematic and narrative problems. ' 

The present volume derives its 
Inspiration from the episodic structure 
of romance and the ways in which the 
hero's progression from encounter to 
encounter can be described. Hie early 
? £ ^Arthurian romance,.. 

Chretien.: do Troyes and Hartmann 
yon Aue, usually present an episode 
so that the participants recognize each 
other and are identified by the 
narrator, exploiting the possibilities 
Inherent in non-recognition only. on 
isolated occasions, wolfram, on the 
other hand, elevates the problem of 
recognition to a major concern of his 
work, Indeed, it sometimes seems as if 
^narrator interlaces the encounters 
of his 222 named characters'll! such a 
way that recognition of them and their 
consanguineal relationships is late or 
Inaccurate, or both. 

• Green begins his study with a 
discussion of “possibilities” inherent 
m the problem of recognition. Since. 

the^narrator ratidns the information 

available both to his characters and his - 
audience, he forces both to undertake 
the intellectual quest of figuring out 
the intricate workings of bis human 
universe. Sometimes, the- quest ' 
proceeds on parallel tfacS, Tor ' 
example, when the narrator <^oes not 


recognizes him. On some occasions, 
as with Gawan, a figure in the 
romance knows far more than the 
audience is allowed to perceive; 
where as in others, as with Parzival, the 
audience knows more than the figure, 
although not everything it should. The 
dominant feature of this technique is 
the revelation of names. Green’s 
analysis reveals Wolfram to be a high 
priest of anagnorisis as well as one of 
the great name-droppers in literature. 

The main body of the book is aa 
analysis of recognition scenes from the 
beginning to the end of Parzival. The 
presentation of Gahmuret and 
Gawan, discussing how the fanwr 
avoids the problem of recognition and 
the latter manipulates it, seema more 
interesting than the analysis of 
Parzivnl’s more consequent 
problems, perhaps because- Gwen 
• and others nave already pointed ut 
towards reading the text in the 
manner, perhaps because no slop* 
approach does justice lo 
complexity and richness of Wolfram t 
main story. There is, however, a 
major advance in Green’s analysis. 
One of his persistent concerns, 
uninvltingly designated “the medieval 
reception of ParzivaT', expands on an 
observation of S. . M. Johnson 
modem editions, with their footnotes 
and commentaries to assist tM 
bewildered student, actually subvert 
the initial confusion and grwnuu 
enlightenment built into tiie workJW 
a sense, Green’s interpretation frtfl 
the point of view of rccognitioj 
deconstructs the scholarly ®PP ari F5~ 
surrounding Parzival, regaining ■*]“ 
modem readers the adventure ol nj 
original, and suggesting what mip 
unmvitingly be called its medieval 
performance situation. ... 

The final chapter, “Concluaions". 
presents a taxonomy of elemenrsin 

the medieval perception of 

nition. Since a knight mjrtg 

is cold In winter, hot m summer, ana 

generally as anonymous as tne tap* 
that has replaced him, - U ■ J j'-JJ 
surprising to discover; that Woman 
uses a number of realistic feah^j 
ranging from battered tojgfc w 
imminent darkness; to assist him 
portraying the problems. _ 
recognition. The fact that this fo* 
'also has a spiritual cqmp°^.\j 
Parzival’s involvement in a -AJJJL 
process of self-recognition - 
a digression into i twelfth-*® 
theology and psychology- 
scores the cumulative , *“5*^ 
of Green's shldy, . namely, tft* - 

.action in the second hail . “ 
romance, arid disturbed 
that his final battles :■* in®® 

brave man, slowly Wisd" t< «j£*^|! 
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fnvsrtf City of the Shh, 1979, and, A, wi || be polished later this year. 
fo Shooting Party, 1981. ' H 

, . . . . , Harley Preston is a Curator at the 

PAiticK L*iG H Fermor s books include National Maritime Museum, Green- 
.{ Tune of Gifts, 1977 . wich . 

gUAN Fotheroill's books include D. D. Raphael is. Professor of Phil- 
bdford of FoHthill, 1979. osophy and Head of the Department of 

Humanities at Imperial College, 
foon French Is The Observer's film London, 
flitfe, and producer of Critics' Forum 

w D,rfj n i ‘ Graham Reynolds’s complete cata- 

logue of the work of John Constable, 

John Gage's edition of The Collected 1817-1837. will be published next 
Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner y ear - 

scared in 1980. Keith Robbins’s The Eclipse of a 

.. . .. . Great Power: Modern Britain 1870- 

?her Godman is the editor of Atom: , 975 was rev iewed in the TLS earlier 
IktBlshops, Kings and Saints of York, thi - year 
1983. 

, Andrew’ Saint is Architectural Edi- 

Anrnnt Groos is a professor of tor of The Survey of London. 

r. I .'.Whu a* r'nmall 


Guoan Literature 
University. 


Cornell 


D» rera, y- Michael Schmidt is the editor of 

Eleven British Poets. 1981. 

fOHN Hopkins's new novel. The 

f&A/ of the Pelican, will be pub- Frances SpalD[NP is the author of 
m short, y- Roger Fry: An and Life, 1981. 


P. N. Johnson-Laird’s Mental Mod- 
will be published later this year. 

LJ. Jordanova is a lecturer in His- 
cny.tt the University' of Essex. 

I.P. Kenyon's books include i?e- 
wfiufofl Principles , 1977. and Stuart 
EnfM. 1978. 

fam Levin is currently the George 
Eastman Visiting Professor at Ox- 
ford, 

fort Linehan is co-editor with 
Brian Tierney of Authority and Pow- 
Festschrift for Walter Ulhnann, 


{*» Lucas’s Romantic to Modern 
Utaaiure: Essays and Ideas of Cttl- 
I75O-I9O0 was published in 

1/82. 


Anne Stevenson’s collection of 
poems. Minute by Glass Minute, was 
published last year. 

Stephen Sttch is Professor of Phil- 
osophy at the University of Mary- 
land. His From Folk Psychology to 
Cognitive Science will be published in 
September. 

David Watkin’b books include The, 
English Vision: the Picturesque in 
Architecture, Landscape and Garden 
Design , 1982. 

Phyllis Willmott’s A Green Girl, 
an autobiographical study of school 
and work in the 1930s, will be pub- 
lished later this year. 

Jean Wilson's most recent book, 
Entertainments for Elizabeth /, was 
published in 1980. 


Information, please 


Allingham (1842-89), Anglo- 
Irish poet: whereabouts of any 
manuscripts, letters' or unusual 
printed works in public or private 
collections; for a .bibliographical 
and biographical study. 

„ Mark Samuels Lasner. 

«3 Kent Road, Charlottesville, 
Virginia 22903, 

btch-Englfsh verse translations: 


^on In a bilingual anthology ' 
Bering the period 1918-48, nqw 
'“preparation. 

lV . ' A. French, 

•vepaitment of Classics, University 
of- Adelaide, South Australia. 

facob Epstein (1880-1959), sculptor; 
“{graphical information, eg, remi- 
nucences by those who sat for 
portraits or who modelled for him, 
wnereabouts of Sculpture, draw- 
' l* tte rs etc; for a forthcoming 
.W and catalogue of his work. 
riJ- : Evelyn Silber. 

V®partment of Fine Art, Birming- 
' >!u- 9* ^ rl Gallery, Chamber- 
■ Square, . Birmingham . B3 

^§jw-/oJn*o« Temple, Rector of 
-flfifeaf < and Vicar of St Gluvias 
Sr 96 ); whereabouts Of letters 
still In' private, hands, 

! ‘ 2 r portraits: illHei of Wm- 
dau.kJ wife Anne : of of his 
(Mrs Charles Pow- 
“Tjhe.Yafo edition .of :.his. 
t -1 S^jtondence. .. with ; James Bos- 
• ' fo E . same project; 

■•ihfcSfwuts. or lettere and papers, 
w . public or private handSi 


of Revd Norton Nicholls (71742- 
1809), rector of Lound and Brad- 
well, friend of Thomas Gray'. Feyd 
Perclval Stockdale ■ (1736-181 1), 
poet and journalist; Revd Christ- 
opher Wywll (1740-1822), Rector 
of Black Notley and advocate of 
parliamentary reform; Thomas 
Clarke of Mellis. Suffolk (retired 
from army. 1779); John Claxton 
FSA id 1811)* of Shirley, Surrey. 

Thomas Crawford. , 
Department of English, University 
i of Aberdeen! Aberdeen AB9 
.’SUB'; 1 "-' 

9th Duke of Portland, Chairman ffts 
V. F.W. Cavendish-Bentinck) of the 
Joint Intelligence Sub-Committeeof 
the Chiefs of Staff (193jM5), 
subsequently HM Ambassador in 
Warsaw and Chairman of Bayer 

/, ttt\. ..Mnnoi reminiscences 


I1HVC- : 

authorized biography. . . • ■ 

- Patrick Howarth. . 

Villa Lurior, Rue du Dr Bertrand 
L 6 pine. .06400 Cahnes. France. 

5th Duke of Marlborough (1766- 
1840), and hia wife,. -Lady ^Susan 
Stewart, daughter of the 7th Ear 
of Galloway T1767-1841): material 
.' relevant to the Galloway, side of 

* the family, particularly the where- 
' abouts of any ; watercolours or 

sketches: brthe 

location ■ of . the 1 original- Holland 

• paintings of . Whltetcnlghts, near 
&eadin§; cainrhl 5 siohed by the 5 th 

. Diiket for a. biography. ' - V-t, 

. -.r ' . ' . ’ Mary Scames.-.:. 

'■ 7 St ‘Albans Mansion . Kensington 
epurt Platt;, London WS. ... . . 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Branch Librarian 

(Temporary) 

Post Ref. 525 - E4 ,446-26,693 

Worsbrough Branch Library 

This is a temporary appointment lor a period ol up to 40 

weeks. 

The appointee will be responsible to the Barnsley South 
Area Librarian for the efficient day to day running of the 
Branch. 

The duty rota will Include some evening and Saturday 
work and the commencing salary paid will be fixed in 
accordance with qualifications and experience. 

Application forma from The Establishment Officer, 
Town Hall, Barnsley. Tel: Barnsley 203232, 

Ext. 21 13. 

Cfosing date 1 3lh May, 1 983. 

BARNSLEY 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH COUNCIL 



Kuwait 

A1 Bayan School 
LIBRARIAN 

Experlcnt eel wpII quallilrd 
Llltrorfau rniulrrd lu plan, 
i u-urdliialn nml di-,rluu n 
nn%v library, homr- taarhlnil 
of Llltrarlanshlp — Salary nnt 
ims t film £700 par munlli 
lax Trbn plus atc.immuda- 
llnu. IntervInviH In IJ.K. 
May. 

Application rnrm, ulitain- 
uhlr [rum. r.A.C.E.S. All 
Eirl'Hfun Oardonn. St Unions 
WAIfi 3 BN . tH.A.E. Plonxr-) 
CIcmIiki daln 11 May. L.I4U 

Woolverstone Hall 
School 
Woolverstone 
Near Ipswich 
Suffolk 

LIBRARIAN 111 

Librarian . Ill, pari -time. 
ace the full deialla In ttia 
Innar London Education Au- 
tlioritv advert l lorn ant. Pads 
444. L t 03 


HOLIDAYS/TRAVEL 


A LA RECHERCHE DE MARCELPROUST 


OVERSEAS 


Tho University of 
Kansas 

AHMANSON-MURPHY 

DISTINGUISHED 

PROFESSORSHIP 

Nomination! and application! 
are Invllad far tho Ahiramion- 
Murphy mating u tailed l*™i««- 
lorenlp or Hiilon in thn field 
or Medieval und/nr RondMinn 



For farther details contact 

David WrUiw Travel 

10b LRtlegate Street, Oxford OX1 1QT> Tell Oxford 728136 


FLORENCE 

Charming fully-furnished apart- 
ments In ancient farmhouses eat 
In marvellous countryside but 
only 12 km. from the art end 
treasures of beautiful Florence. 
Minutes from golf course and 
tennlB. From El 30 to £450 tor 1 6 
days. 

Contact d'AffHfo, via Del 8 ervf 9. 
Florence'." Tel: (55) 215352 or 
Telex: 572054. 


PERSONAL 


1MMED i^ T E^SX AN0KS 

VrltUa Umu «> " 1 " * 



ABTUTB obaarvqra or «up«r- 
v I ion . Mach era o/' flroiiti 
XeaderBi • who obtained im- 

sg^erraxMrwa 

^. V %* e ^r? r ° a C 4 , S“ sSSI? bT 

S- sfe n iV4. ontRrla - sm 


EXHIBITIONS 


On the Track of 
Tyranny 1933—1983 

F as cUm, N azism end after 
An exhibition to rnaik 50 
yean pf the Wiener Library, 
London . ‘ 

19thAprll-13th May 1983 
4 DevonshheSt, London Wl 
Tell 01-636 7247/8 
Tuee-Frl 2pm-8pm, Sun • 
2pnv-5pm 

library' at. nuinii 

. WCl . THE MIRROR 
THE WORLD! antiquarian 

FOR SALE & 
WANTED 

BOOKS from AmerlcH at 
publlalied. price. Wl etilp 
world-wide. Send orders 
— tl.S. Book Qveraeae. 
P.O. Box Softs. ■ Great 
; Neck. N.v. i ioaa 

' LBARNIDi Scientific: and 

• h. k™? 

Ssf jfcrw 


Europe. Now ondownd elialr for 
a scholar with International 
reputation for resenrch end 
publication. With tho support or 
tho Ksimeth Spancar Rnanarrh 
Library, the Incumbent will en- 
hance an, aatablljhad Rreduate 
program in the field and will 
also be actively Involved In the 
unaeraraduate, pronrom of n 
larao, dlvoralfled department or 
hlatory. Competitive notary and 
au pplome ntary reiioorcli sup- 
port. Appllcallona unapted un- 
til September 1. 19SS. or until 
the poalclon la rillod. Sencl 
credentlala lo. Proleaeor J . T. 
Alexander, chnlrman of llw 
eoarch committee. Dopnrtment 
of Hlatory. University of Kan- 
bbs. Lawrence. Kansan 6604* 
USA. An equal opportunity/ 
affirmative action employer. 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPT! edited end ln- 


SSSpr evalleme. Sbrnfeape 


TOP CLASS Word Processing at 

S“nk P ^ c - 1 iB^ ^ 

PUBLISHING houaee Who 
vynnt a U.K. representative 
onioe ere welcome to line 
our eervlcee, Please write: 
The r> free tor. central 


The nirectoi 


Biirenu. 


ndexea prepared. XUetor 
il/Uterflry reaeerch undj 
taken. B9 Blenheim 


TH! TIMM a! 

work l Jubflahlng/Mltlng/b^ . Wftl ■ &»ll 


salee eta. Lon dor 
Cate Ounn <oS7T) 


gxarea. 

!• ft.?, 


r 




BOOKS 

WoMOTE LOW BUDGET 
TITLES ON THE BACK ; 
PAGE OF THE r 

Ai a very low cost you can reach thousands qr -readers in 
jibrarlei and universities throughout the. world, ; . 

Ever/ -week (he NEW BOOKS dasslfkarion on the back 
' page of TLS provides publishers with. on excellent Opportu- 
nltiea to Hal hook® with small promotional budgets for as 
little ax tf.50*:" : : .. - .... 

Simply phone over copy - title, author, price, publisher and 
'■ '.i ISBN 

m. -'-'-'V-;. to! ' '- t'- •••' • 

! . CHERYL DENNETT ; .. 

■' ■ : . \ . / < 
>1-253 3000, Ext. 232 '.-••• ' . ■ ; -• . f ' . 

: - ♦The rates qre>£! :5Q pei* line - minjrnum of : 3 lines. • 


Bi CSaorga 


a f aria. 

Naeioa 

rlc Deaton 
a, Keeblo 


. idela Sipqpouioa. 

^"ASUaWfff p. 

ypuno 


.opp^ ja.ao. *^3 
roma. aqmamt>' 



88 ?’ qW??” vf 

1 N bv *** X Arttfur 

?oT%mce * suS 5S-- 

rarlaa and 

Hall, ipawlcn. ° hoosso 6? 
a. 
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VERTICAL LIMB, hy peter 
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All advertisements 
are subject to the .. 

, conditions: o£ ; . , 
acceptance p£ Times 
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